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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The execution of a plan so freq lently falls immea- 
surably short of the author's original conception, that 
some wit, of whom 1 have forgotten the name, has 
likened them to the cry of an oriental fruit-hawker : 
“ In the name of the Prophet— figs I" I can bear 
witness how much what is purposed goes beyond what 
is accomplished. I began loftily, and perhaps the 
reader will say, that I have ended with — figs. At the 
outset I designed to link, in some measure, the history 
of the Bastile with that of France, and to trace the 
rise and progress of those parties, factions, and sects, 
which furnished inmates to the prisons of state. But 
I soon discovered that the contracted limits of a single 
volume would not admit of my plan being carried into 
execution. By much enlarging the page, a n d by 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


making, at no small cost, a very considerable addition 
to the number of pages, the publisher has liberally en- 
deavoured to give me the means of rendering the 
work less imperfect than it would otherwise have been ; 
but I have, nevertheless, been exceedingly cramped 
by the want of adequate space. 

But, though I have not done all that I wished to 
do, I am by no means disposed to disparage my la- 
bours. I have consulted every document that was 
accessible, and have conscientiously tried to be strictly 
just, and to combine information with amusement. I 
indulge a hope that the volume will tend not only to 
keep up an abhorrence of arbitrary power, but also to 
inspire affection fflr governments which hold it to be a 
duty to promote the happiness of the people. What- 
ever may be its defects, it is the only work in the 
English language that has even the slightest preten- 
sion to be denominated a History of the Bast do. 
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scription of ‘‘The Bastile.’’ — Officers of the fortress Interior 
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The word Bastile, which has now long been, and will 
ever remain, a term of opprobrious import, to desig- 
nate the dungeons of arbitrary power, has, like many 
other words, deviated widely in the lapse of years 
from its original meaning. Its derivation is traced, 
somewhat doubtfully, to the Italian bastia or bastione. 
In former times, it was applied to any fort, whether 
permanent or temporary. In our old writers, as well 
as in those of France, we find it repeatedly given to 
field works. The redoubts, for instance, by means of 
which, in the reign of the sixth Henry, the English 
blockaded Orleans, are so denominated by French 
chroniclers. The same is the case with respect to 
more durable works ; there were, at an early period, 
no less than three bastiles at Paris, those of St. Denis, 
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the Temple, and St. Anthony, all of which were situ- 
ated to the north of the Seine. Eventually, the name 
was confined to the last of these buildings. The quadr- 
angular castle of St. Denis was demolished in 1671; 
but the tower of the Temple, in which the unfortunate 
Louis the Sixteenth and his family were confined, out- 
lasted the Bastile itself for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and was used as a state prison till 1811, when it 
ceased to exist. 

The bastile of St. Anthony — which structure I shall 
henceforth mention only a9 The Bastile — is generally 
supposed to have been founded by Hugh Aubriot. This 
opinion is, however, erroneous. It is beyond afloubt, 
that the original plan and construction of it must be 
assigned to the celebrated Stephen Marcel, provost of 
the merchants of Paris. When, in 1356, after the 
disastrous battle of Poitiers, the English detachments 
were ravaging the vicinity of the French capital, and 
the citizens were filled with terror, Stephen undertook 
to repair the dilapidated bulwarks of the city, and add 
other defences. Among his additions was a gate, for- 
tified with towers on each side, leading from the sub- 
urb of St. Anthony into the street of the same name. 
These towers must be considered as the first rudiments 
of the Bastile. 

The haste with which, while an enemy was at hand, 
the walls had been constructed, had not allowed of 
giving to them that height and solidity which were 
requisite for effectually resisting an attack. In 
1369, Charles the Fifth resolved to remedy this defect. 
The task of making the necessary improvements was 
committed to Hugh Aubriot, the provost of Paris. 
Among the changes which Aubriot made, was the 
adding of two towers to those which already existed 
at St. Anthony’s gate. They were erected parallel 
with those built by Marcel ; so that the whole formed 
a square fort, with towers at the angles. In the reign 
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of Charles the Sixth, after the Maillotin insurrection, 
in 1382, the Bastile was again enlarged, by the addi- 
tion of two towers at each end of the fortress ; thus 
presenting a front of four towers to the city, and as 
many to the suburb. To render more difficult any at- 
tempt to surprise the place, the road, which, as we 
have seen, ran through it, was turned to one side. The 
body of the fortress received no further accession ; but, 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, a bas- 
tion was constructed on the side toward the suburb, 
and a broad dry ditch, about forty yards wide and twelve 
deep, faced with masonry, encircled the whole. 

Along the summit of the exterior wall of the ditch, 
which was at an elevation of sixty feet above the bot- 
tom of the ditch, was a wooden gallery, called the 
Rounds, reached by two flights of steps. Day and 
night sentinels were constantly mc\ing about in this 
gallery ; every quarter of an hour they were visited by 
some of the officers or serjeants ; and, more completely 
to secure their vigilance, each man had certain num- 
bered pieces of copper pierced wit& holes, which, at 
stated times, he was to drop ou the point of an instru- 
ment, fixed in a padlocked box. A bell was also rung 
upon the Rounds, every quarter of an hour, through- 
out the night. 

The officers on the establishment of the Bastile con- 
sisted of a governor, the king's lieutenant, a major, 
who officiated as secretary, and prepared the reports 
and monthly accounts for the minister, two adjutants 
to assist him, a physician, a surgeon and his assistant, 
a chaplain, two priests, and a confessor, a keeper of 
the records, clerk, superintendant of the buildings, 
engineer, four turnkeys, and a company of invalids. 
No soldier was allowed to sleep out of the place with- 
out leave from the governor ; nor could any officer dine 
out or be absent all night, without permission from the 
minister. Originally only the governor and the 
b 2 
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king’s lieutenant were appointed by the king, the rest 
being nominated by the governor; and guard was 
mounted at the castle by a body of citizens, which 
bore the name of the Independent Company of Ar- 
chers. The change was made about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

The interior of the gloomy fabric must now be de- 
scribed. Having passed down St. Anthony’s-street, 
and arrived nearly at the city gate, leading to the sub- 
urb of the same name, he who w ished or was compelled 
to visit the Bastile, turned to the right hand, in the 
direction of the Arselial, where stood a sentinel, to 
warn off all idle gazers. Before, however, the main 
building could be entered, the visiter had to pursue his 
way qjong an approach, bent nearly into the form of 
three sides of a square, 3 flanked with buildings of 
various kinds, on the whole of one side, and a part of 
the other. Over the entrance gate was an armoury, 
and on the right of it a guard-room ; on the left hand 
was a range of settling-houses, and on the right were 
barracks. The road then made an abrupt turn, on the 
right of w'hich were stables, coachhouses, and a door 
into a space which was called the Elm Court. This 
first division was named the Passage Court. At the 
extremity of it was a drawbridge, with a guardhouse 
at its further end. This bridge led to a second court, 
taking its name from* the governor’s house, which, with 
his garden, occupied one half of its circuit. Another 
abrupt turn brought the visiter opposite the portal of 
the fortress, which he at length reached, after having 
passed by the kitchens, and traversed the great draw- 
bridge. Betweer the street and the interior of the 
fortress there w T ere five massy gates, at all of which 
sentinels were posted. 

The principal drawbridge being passed, and the gate 
opened, the visiter stood within the Bastile itself. Leav- 
ing on his right a guard-room, he found himself in the 
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Great Court of the Castle, a parallelogram of about a 
hundred and two feet long by seventy-two broad, con- 
taining six towers, three on the side looking towards 
the suburb, and as many on the city side : the 
former were named de la Comt6, du Tr£sor, and de 
la Chapelle ; the latter de la Baziniere, de la Bertau- 
diere, and de la Libert^. Between the three left band 
towers were rooms for the archives and other purposes, 
and the chapel ; between the towers du Tresor and 
de la Chapelle was, in former times, the gate of St. 
Anthony, and the road into the city. 

A pile of buildings, comparatively modern, extend- 
ing across the shortest diameter of the fortress, from 
the Tour de la Chapelle to the miscalled Tour de la 
Liberte, divided this principal court from another, 
called the Well Court. This pile contained the coun- 
cil chamber, the library, the repository for the pri- 
soners* effects, and apartments for the king’s lieu- 
tenant, the major, and other officers, and, occasionally, 
for the sick, and captives of distinction. 

The length of the Well Court was between seventy 
and eighty feet, the breadth between forty and fifty. 
At the angle on the right was the tower du Coin, 
on the left the tower du Puit. In this court were 
some lodgings for the drudges of the place; and,. as 
the poultry were fed and the offal was thrown out 
here, it was always dirty and unwholesome. 

The garden, formed out of what once was a bastion, 
on the suburb side of the castle, was laid out in walks, 
and planted with trees. It appears, that, till a period 
not long previous to the downfall of the Bastile, such 
prisoners as were not confined for flagitious crimes, or 
for the express purpose of being rendered supremely 
wretched, were permitted to walk there. To the last 
governor, M. de Launay, they were indebted for being 
deprived of this privilege.- To increase his already 
enormous emoluments, he let it to a gardener, and he 
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■ had interest enough with the minister to obtain his 
sanction for this encroachment on the scanty comforts 
of the prisoners — an order was issued by which they 
were excluded from it. Nor was this all, or the worst. 
The platforms, along the summit of the towers and 
connecting curtains, had hitherto afforded a pleasant 
and airy walk ; but these, too, were shut up, at his de- 
sire, partly to save trouble to those who watched the 
prisoners, and partly to diminish the chance of con- 
versation between the former and the latter. Such 
conduct is, however, not strange in the man who could 
meet the complaints of his oppressed inmates with ob- 
scenely vulgar language ; and could add, that <c people 
either ought not to put themselves in the way of be- 
ing dbnt to the Bastile, or ought to know how to 
suffer when they got there.” Humanity deplores his 
subsequent fate, and execrates the brutality of his 
murderers ; but, as far as regards him personally, M. 
de Launay appears to have been deserving of very 
little respect. ' 

The only remaining spot in which exercise could be 
taken was the principal court. “ The walls which en- 
close it,” says M. Linguet, “ are more than a hun- 
dred feet high, without windows ; so that, in fact, it 
is a large well, where the cold is unbearable in win- 
ter, because the north-east wind pours into it, and in 
summer the heat is no less so, because, there being 
no circulation of air, the sun makes an absolute oven 
of it. This is the sole lyceum where such of the pri- 
soners as have permission (for all do not have it) can, 
each in his turn, for d few moments in the day, dis- 
encumber their lurgs from the pestilential air of their 
dwelling.’' But even this poor gratification, which 
seldom extended to an hour, was considerably abridged 
by circumstances. Any increase in the number of 
prisoners diminished the time which was allotted. 
Whenever, as was frequently the case, any stranger 
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entered the court, the prisoner was obliged to hurry 
into a narrow passage, called the Cabinet, and shut 
himself in closely, that he might not be seen. M. 
Linguet states, that three quarters of an hour was 
often wasted in these compulsory retreats to the Ca- 
binet. If they were not promptly made, or the captive 
displayed any curiosity, the least penalty inflicted was 
confining the delinquent within the limits of his cell. 

The towers, which were at least a hundred feet high, 
were seven feet thick at the top, and the thickness 
gradually increased, down to the foundation. Lowest 
of all in them were dungeons, under the level of the 
soil, arched, paved, lined with stone, dripping with 
perpetual damps, the darkness of which was made 
visible by means of a narrow slit through the wall, on 
thaside next the ditch. In this fetid den, swarmed 
newts, toads, rats, and every variety of vermin which 
haunt confined and gloomy spots. Planks, laid across 
iron bars fixed in the wall, formed the couch of the 
captive, and his only bedding, even in the most incle- 
ment season, was a little straw. Two doors, each 
seven inches thick, with enormous locks and bars, 
closed the entrance to each of these horrible abodes, 
over which might fitly have been inscribed the terrific 
line that shone dimly over the gate of hell, “ All hope 
abandon ye who enter here !’* 

Above the dungeons were four stories, each con- 
sisting of a single room, with, in some instances, a 
dark closet scooped out of the wall. Ail were shut in 
by ponderous double doors ; as were also the stair- 
cases. In three of the stories, the rooms, of an irre- 
gular octagonal shape, wore about twenty feet in dia- 
meter, and eighteen in height. In many of the rooms 
the ceilings were double, with a considerable vacuity 
between them ; the lower one was of lath and plaster, 
the upper of solid oak. The highest story of all, which 
was termed la Calotte, was neither so lofty nor so 
large as the others ; it was arched to support the roof 
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and platform, and its curvature' prevented its inhabi- 
tant from walking in any part but the middle of the 
room. On the towers and curtains several pieces of 
cannon were mounted. 

The light which was thrown into these chambers 
was broken and imperfect ; prospect from them there 
was none. Each room had only one window; and, 
independent of the obstacle opposed to sight by the 
massiveness of the walls, there was another, in the 
double iron gratings, at the outside and middle, formed 
of bars as thick as a man’s arm, which closed the nar- 
row aperture. In the lower stories, that there might 
be no chance of seeing or being seen, the opening was 
filled half way up with stone and mortar, or with 
plank&’fastencd to the external grating. Three steps 
led up to some of the windows, if windows they may 
he called ; in other cases they were level with the floor. 
A glass casement excluded the wind in the hotter 
apartments ; the dungeons were left exposed to all the 
rigour of the elements. 

The rooms were floored with tile or stone, and'all 
of them, except the dungeons, had chimneys or stoves; 
the chimneys were secured, in several parts, by iron 
bars. In winter, six pieces of wood were allowed 
daily for firing. M. Linguct complains, in his Me- 
moirs, that the quantity was insufficient, and the qua- 
lity execrable. It is obvious that, to enhance his pro- 
fits, an avaricious governor would purchase as cheaply, 
and deal out as scantily, as it was possible for him to do. 

The rooms were designated from their situation in 
the towers, numbering from the bottom, and the pri- 
soners were designated by the number of their room. 
Thus, for instance, the first chamber above the dun- 
geon in the Baziniere tower was called the first Bazi- 
lii&re, and so on to the topmost, which was known as 
the Calotte Baziniere. The prisoner was consequently 
mentioned not by his name but by the number of his 
room-7- the ^ rst Baziniere, the first Bertaudi§rc, the 
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third Comt6, &c, &c. *In some cases it appears that 
the prisoner received another name instead of his own, 
which was never uttered or written. In this way De 
la Tude, of whom we shall have occasion to speak, 
was denominated Daury. 

In what manner these pleasant abodes were fur- 
nished M. Linguet shall describe. “ Two worm-eaten 
mattresses, a cane elbow chair, the bottom of which 
was held together by packthread, a tottering table, a 
water jug, two pots of del ft ware, one of which was to 
drink out of, and two flag stones, to support the fire ; 
such was the inventory, at least such was mine. I was 
indebted only to the commiseration of the turnkey, 
after several months' confinement, for a pair of tongs 
and a fire shovel. It was not possible for me ta* pro- 
cure dog-irons ; and, whether it arises from policy or 
inhumanity I know not, what the governor will not 
supply, he will not allow a prisoner to procure at his 
own expense. It was eight months ere I could obtain 
permission to buy a tea-pot, twelve before I could 
procure a tolerably strong chair, and fifteen ere I was 
suffered to replace by a crockery vessel the filthy and 
disgusting pewter vessel which is the only one that is 
used in the Bastilc. 

“ The single article which I was at the outset al- 
lowed to purchase was a new blanket, and the occa- 
sion was as follows : 

‘'The month of September, as every body knows, is 
the time when the moths that prey upon woollens are 
transformed into winged insects. When the antre 
which was assigned to me was opened, there arose 
from the bed, 1 will not say a number, nor a cloud, 
but a large and dense column of moths, which over- 
spread the chamber in an instant. I started back with 
horror. ‘ Pooh I pooh I' said one of my conductors 
with a smile, ‘ before you have lain here two nights, 
there will not be one of them left.’ 
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tC In the evening, the lieufenant of police came, 
according to custom, to welcome me. I manifested so 
violent a repugnance to such a populous flock bed, 
that they were gracious enough to permit me to put 
on a new covering, and to have the mattress beaten, 
the whole at my own cost. As feather beds are pro- 
hibited articles in the Bastile, doubtless because such 
luxuries are not suitable for persons to whom the 
ministry wishes above all things to give lessons of 
mortification, I was very desirous that, every three 
months at least, my shabby mattress should have the 
same kind of renovation. But, though it would have 
cost him nothing, the proprietory governor opposed 
it with all his might, £ because,’ said he, ‘ it wears 
them out/ ” 

Each prisoner was supplied with flint, steel, and 
tinder, a candle a day, a broom once a week, and a 
pair of sheets every fortnight. 

Captives of rank were undoubtedly somewhat better 
accommodated, j^d, where there were no particular rea- 
sons for annoying them, they were favoured by being 
allowed to receive articles from their homes ; but the 
common run of convenience and comfort appears not 
to have gone beyond what is described by M. Linguet. 

The food of the prisoners w as paid for by the king 
at so much per head, according to a graduated scale ; 
but the supply and management of it were left, seem- 
ingly without controul, in the hands of the governor. 
By this arrangement the prisoners were placed at the 
mercy of their jailor, who, if he happened to have a 
great love of gain, . nd a scanty portion of humanity, 
might fill his purse by furnishing bad provisions, or 
not sufficient to sustain life. “ There are prisoners in 
the Bastile/' says Linguet, “ who have not more than 
four ounces of meat at a meal ; this has been ascertained 
more than once by weighing what was given to them ; 
the fact is notorious to all the under officers, who are 
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grieved by it.” In estimating the amount of the wrong 
thus inflicted, it must be borne in mind, that the man 
who is in bonds requires more and better nourishment, 
to keep nature from sinking, than is necessary for the 
man who is a free agent. There was, in this instance, 
no excuse for stint. The sum allowed by the king 
for the maintenance of the captives was exceedingly 
liberal. It was nearly half a crown a day for an 
individual of the humblest class ; four shillings for a 
tradesman ; eight shillings for a priest, a person in the 
finance department, or an ordinary judge ; twelve shil- 
lings for a parliament counsellor ; twenty shillings for 
a lieutenant general in the army ; one pound ten for a 
marshal of France ; and two guineas for a prince of the 
blood. If the sovereign oppressed those who incurred 
his anger, he at least did not mean to starve them. 

What was the fare which this hi^h rate of remune- 
ration obtained for the prisoners ? It is thus described 
in a work, published in 1774, by one who had himself 
long tried it. I am not aware that the accuracy of 
the statement has ever been impeached ; on the con- 
trary, there is the testimony of other witnesses to the 
same effect. 

“ The kitchen is supplied by the governor’s steward, 
who has under him a cook, a scullion, and a man whose 
employment is to cut wood for fuel. All the victuals 
are bad, and generally ill-dressed ; and this is a mine 
of gold to the governor, whose revenue is daily aug- 
mented by the hard fare of the prisoners under his 
keeping. Besides these profits, which are inconceiv- 
ably great, the governor receives a hundred and fifty 
livres a day for fifteen prison rooms, at ten livres each, 
as a sort of gratification in addition to his salary ; and 
he often derives other considerable emoluments. 

“ On flesh days the prisoners have soup with boiled 
meat, See. for dinner ; at night a slice of roast meat, a 
ragout and salad. The diet on fast days consists, at 
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dinner, of fish, and two other dishes ; at night, of eggs, 
with greens. The difference in the quality of the diet 
is very small between the lowest rank of prisoners, 
and those who are classed at five or ten livres ; the 
table of the latter is furnished with perhaps half a 
starved chicken, a pigeon, a wild rabbit, or some small 
bird, with a dessert ; the portion of each rarely exceeds 
the value of twopence. 

“ The Sunday’s dinner consists of some bad soup, 
a slice of a cow, which they call beef, and four little 
pates ; at night a slice of roast veal or mutton, or a 
little plate of haricot, in which bare bones and turnips 
greatly predominate ; to these are added a salad, the 
oil to which is always rancid. The suppers are pretty 
uniformly the same on flesh days. Monday : instead 
of four pates a haricot. Tuesday : at noon, a sausage, 
half a pig's foot, or a small pork chop. Wednesday : 
a tart, generally either half warm or burnt up. Thurs- 
day : two very thin mutton chops. Friday : half a 
small carp, eithei>fried or stewed, a stinking haddock 
or cod, with butter and mustard ; to which are added 
greens or eggs ; at supper eggs, with spinach mixed up 
with milk and water. — Saturday : the same. And this 
perpetual rotation re-eommcnces on Sunday. 

“On the three holidays, St. Louis, St. Martin, 
and Twelfth day, every prisoner has an addition made 
to his allowance, of half a roasted chicken, ora pigeon. 
On Holy Monday, his dinner is accompanied by a tart 
extraordinary. 

“ Each prisoner has an allowance of a pound of 
bread and a bottle of vine per day; but the wine is 
generally flat and good for nothing. The dessert con- 
sists of an apple, a biscuit, a few almonds and raisins, 
some cherries, gooseberries, or plums ; these are 
commonly served in pewter, though sometimes they 
are favoured with earthen dishes and a silver spoon 
and fork. If any one complains of receiving bad pro- 
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visions, a partial amendment may take place for a few 
days ; but the complainant is sure to meet with some 
unpleasant effects of resentment. There is no cook's 
shop in the kingdom, where you may not get a better 
dinner for a shilling than what are served in the Bas- 
tile. The cookery, in short, is wretchedly bad, the 
soup tasteless, and the meat of the worst quality, and 
ill dressed. All this must operate to injure the health 
of the prisoners ; and, added to other grievances, excites 
frequent imprecations of vengeance from Heaven.’' 

With respect to the badness of the wine, Linguet 
corroborates the statement of this writer. The go- 
vernor, it appears, in addition to the diet-money, had 
the privilege of taking into his cellars near a hundred 
hogsheads of wine, duty free. “ What docs he do ? " 
says Linguet. “ He sells his privilege to a Parisian 
tavern keeper, of the name of Joli, who gives him 
250/. for it, and he takes in exchange from him the 
very cheapest kind of wine for the use of the prisoners ; 
which w inc, as may easily be imagined, is nothing but 
vinegar/' This was a fraud at once upon the govern- 
ment and the prisoners. 

The sole mental recreation which the prison afforded 
was derived from a small library, consisting of about 
five hundred volumes. This collection is said to have 
been founded by a foreign prisoner, who died in the 
Bastile, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and to have been enlarged by later sufferers. In some 
cases, prisoners were allowed to read in the library ; 
but, generally, the works were taken to the cells of the 
captives, and the selection of them depended on the 
taste of the turnkeys. Few of the books were unmu- 
tilated ; for the prisoners now and then indulged in 
writing bitter remarks on the blank spaces. As soon 
as a book was returned, every leaf was carefully exa- 
mined, and woe be to the rash offender who had suf- 
fered passion to get the better of prudence! An epigram, 
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or a sarcasm, on his persecutors, or on men in office, 
exposed him to the worst that irresponsible power could 
inflict. As to the volume, if the writing was on the 
margin, the piece was cut off ; but when it chanced to 
be inserted between the lines, the page was torn out. 

It seems to have been thought hy no means necessary 
that a prisoner, who was deprived of all earthly com- 
forts, should receive consolation from regular attend- 
ance on religious worship. The chapel was a miserable 
hole, of about seven or eight feet square, under the 
pigeon-house of the king’s lieutenant. “ In this cha- 
pel,” says one who had been a captive, “are five small 
niches or closets, with strong locks, of which three are 
formed in the wall ; the others are only wainscot. Every 
prisoner admitted to hear mass is put in by himself,* 
and can neither see objects nor be seen of any. The 
doors of these niches are secured by two bolts on the 
outside, and lined within by iron bars ; they are also 
glazed ; but before each is hung a curtain, which is 
drawn back at the Sanctus, and again closed at the 
concluding prayer. Five prisoners only being admitted 
at each mass, it follows that no more than ten can assist 
at that ceremony in a day. If there be a greater num- 
ber than this in the Castle, they either do not go at all, 
or go alternately ; because there are generally found 
some who have a constant permission.” 

There was a confessor in the fortress ; but it is 
scarcely possible that a prisoner could repose entire 
confidence in a spiritual director who was in the pay of 
his oppressors. Though it is going much too far to 
say, as M. Linguet ' J oes, that such a man is “ a cow- 
ardly double-dealer who prostitutes the dignity of his 
character,” it must be owned that some doubts and sus- 
picions as to him might naturally arise ; it matters not 

* M. Linguet says, that each of these niches was but just largo 
onough for one person ami had neither light nor air except at the 
moment wheu the door was opened. 
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that they would be unjust, the possibility of their being { 
excited ought to have been carefully avoided. 

Let us now turn to the concise but terrible instru- 
ment, by virtue of which an individual was consigned 
to captivity, perhaps for life. THis was the lettre de 
cachet , or sealed letter, so called to distinguish it from 
the patent or open letter, which was merely folded. In 
former days, such epistles w r ere called lettres closest or 
clauses . The name was not given to all sealed up mis- 
sives, but only to those which contained some command 
or information from the sovereign. They were signed 
by the king, and countersigned by one of the secreta- 
ries of state. The same appellation was originally given 
to all letters of the kind described ; but, in latter times, 
it was principally if not wholly applied, at least in com- 
mon parlance, to royal orders of exile and imprisonment. 

The oldest recorded mandate of this species is that 
which Thierry the Second issued, a., the instigation of 
Brunehaut, against St. Columbanus, who had severely 
censured the vices of the mother ajid the son. It 
directed that he should be removed from the monas- 
tery of Luxeuil, and banished to Besai^on, where he 
was to remain during the king’s pleasure. The saint 
yielded only to force, and, as soon as the guards were 
withdrawn, he retired to his convent. Violence, how- 
ever, at length compelled him to quit the dominions of 
the licentious Thierry. 

The lettre de cachet was usually carried into effect 
by the officers of police ; sometimes the arrest was made 
at the dwelling of the individual, sometimes on the roads 
or in the street by night ; but, in all cases, it appears 
to have been accomplished with as much secrecy as 
possible, so that it was no uncommon thing for per- 
sons to be missing for years, without their friends being 
able to discover what had become of them. Men of 
rank were at times spared the disgrace of being taken 
iii}to custody ; ith?y w$re favpfir^d by to 
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carry the letter themselves to the prison mentioned in 
it, and surrender to the governor. Here is a specimen 
of these obliging billets, which was addressed to the 
prince of Monaco, a brigadier in the French army. 

“ My Cousin, 

“ Being by no means satisfied with your conduct, 1 
send you this letter, to apprise you that my intention 
is, that, as soon as you receive it, you shall proceed to 
my ca9tle of the Bastile, there to remain till you have 
my further orders, ^n which, my cousin, I pray God 
to have you in his holy keeping. Given at Versailles, 
this 25th of June, 1748. 

(Signed) “Louis." 

“ VoYER d'AkGENSON.” 

By such a scrap of paper as this might any man in 
France be doomed to close and hopeless imprisonment. 
Malice, wounded pride, rivalry, revenge, all the base 
and cruel passions, availed themselves of it to torment 
their enemies. «The titled harlot, whose shame had 
excited laughter or reprobation, the minister, whose 
measures were unpopular, the frivolous courtier, whose 
folly had been satirised, the debauchee, who wished to 
remove an obstacle to his lust, the parent, who preferred 
ruling his offspring rather by fear than love, was eager 
to obtain one of these convenient scorpion scourges, and 
the wish was too often gratified. 

There is scarcely any enormity so monstrous that it 
cannot find a defender. Even lettres de cachet have 
not been without an apologist ; and, to make the won- 
der the greater, an English apologist. Let us listen 
to his plea. “ Perhaps (says he) it was the abuse of 
the lettres de cachet , rather than their institution, that 
merited the execration in which they were held ; for 
however extraordinary it may seem, they were not un- 
frequently used to serve the purposes of humanity. 
There are many instances of persons, who, on account 
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of private disputes, or affairs of state, would have been 
exposed to public punishment, that were shut up by a 
lettre de cachet , until the danger was past, or the mat- 
ter accommodated or forgotten. It may undoubtedly 
be objected, that keeping a person from justice is itself 
a crime against the public ; but in forming a judgment 
upon this subject, we ought to take into consideration 
the prejudices entertained in the country where this 
authority was employed. It should be remembered that, 
by an old and barbarous practicable disgrace attending 
i capital punishment, inflicted b^he laws, was reflected 
upon all the family of the criminal ; and that in many 
instances it required a public act of the supreme power 
to wipe off the stain, and again enable them to serve 
their country. In as far, therefore, as the lettrts de 
cachet counteracted the effects of these* prejudices, they 
were useful ; but though they were signed by the king , 
from the idea that it was proper to have them ready 
for cases of emergency , ministers , and governors of 
provinces , <§rc*., were genei'ally furnished with them in 
blank , to be filled up at their discretions ; and the 
friends and favourites of those. ministers sometimes 
obtained them from them , as is proved by the case of 
M» de Fratteaux , and in many other instances” * 

This is, indeed, carrying to a ridiculous extent the 
determination to find “ a soul of good in things evil !” 
Perhaps it would not be uncharitable to put a harsher 
construction on such language. Public justice is to be 
defrauded, thousands are to be plunged inta misery, 
personal safety is to be hourly jeoparded, crime com- 
mitted by the rich and powerful is to escape with all 
but complete impunity, and the motives which most 

* M. dq Fratteaux was Beizcd in England, and carried off, b}' the 
French officers of police. “ His misfortunes seem to have been 
owing to an unnatural father, who being on terms of intimacy with 
the minister, obtained a lettre de cachet to arrest and confine 
his sou.” 
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influence individuals tobridletheir unruly passions are to 
be weakened, merely “ to counteract the effects of a pre- 
judice” on a few ancient families I Never was an infi- 
nitely small benefit bought at a more extravagant price. 

From certain particulars, which we find in various 
memoirs, it would seem that, generally speaking, more 
indulgences were granted to the inmates of the Bastile 
in former days, than during the last thirty years of its 
existence. At all times, however, much would un- 
doubtedly depend ouBthe personal character of the 
governor ; if he chanced to be liberal-minded and hu- 
mane, he would, as far as he could venture to do so, 
mitigate the sufferings of his captives ; if, on the con- 
trary, he were greedy of gain, and harsh in his dispo- 
sition, he would stint and deteriorate their diet, wan- 
tonly deny them even the most trifling comforts, and, 
in short, do his best to make the management of the 
prison “ render life a burthen," which, with an impu- 
dent candour, one of the officers of the castle avowed 
to be its especial purpose. 

It must be owned that^ in some respects, modern 
times witnessed an improvement in the practice of the 
Bastile. The cages, which it is known once to have 
contained, were removed. The rack, also, and other 
instruments of torture, ceased to be called into use. At 
what period the change took place is not said. That, 
in the latter end of Louis the Thirteenth’s reign, the 
instruments still existed in the castle, wc learn from the 
Memoirs of the faithful La Porte, who saw them, and 
was threatened with them to extort a confession. 

What the Bastile vas in its mildest form will appear 
from the following narrative, written by a person who 
was confined for eight months. “ About five in the 
morning of the 2d of April, 1771," says the narrator, 

“ I was awakened by a violent knocking at my chamber 
door, and was commanded, in the name of the king, to 
open it. I did so, and an exempt of the police, three 
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men who appeared to be under his orders, and a com- 
missary, entered the room. They desired me to dress 
myself, and began to search the apartment. They or- 
dered me to open my drawers, and having examined my 
papers, they took such as they chose, and put them into 
a box, which, as I understood afterwards, was carried to 
the police office. The commissary asked me my name, 
my age, the place where I was born, how long I had 
been at Paris, and the manner in which I spent my time. 
The examination was written dg^n by him ; a list was 
made of every thing found in the room, which, together 
with the examination, I was desired to read and sign. 
The exempt then told me to take all my body linen, 
and such clothes as I chose, and to come along with 
them. At the word all I started ; I guessed where^hey 
were about to take me, and it seemed to announce to 
me a long train of misery. 

“ Having shut and sealed the drawers, they desired 
me to follow them ; and in going out, they locked the 
chamber door and took the key. On coming to the 
street, I found a coach, into which 1 was desired to go, 
and the others followed rro. After sitting for some 
time the commissary told me they were carrying me to 
the Bastile,and soon afterwards I saw the towers. They 
did not go the shortest and direct road ; which I sup- 
pose was to conceal our destination from those who 
might have observed us. The coach stopped at the 
gate in St. Anthony’s street. I saw the coachman make 
signs to the sentinel, and soon after the gate was opened: 
the guard was'under arms, and I heard the gate shut 
again. On coming to the first drawbridge, it was let 
down, the guard there being likewise under arms. The 
coach went on, and entered the castle, where I saw ano- 
ther guard under arms. It stopped at a flight of steps 
at the bottom of the court, where being desired to go 
out, I was conducted to a room which I heard named 
the council chamber. I found three persons sitting at 
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a table, who, as I was told, were the king’s lieutenant, 
the major, and his deputy. The major asked me nearly 
the same questions which the commissary had done, and 
observed the same formalities in directing me to read 
and sign the examination. I was then desired to empty 
my pockets, and lay what I had in them on the table. 
My handkerchief and snuff-box being returned to me, 
my money, watch, and indeed every thing else, were put 
into a box that was sealed in my presence, and an in- 
ventory having been mpde of them, it was likewise read 
and signed by me. The major then called for the turn- 
key whose turn of duty it w as, and having asked what 
room was empty, he said, the Calotte de la Bertaudiere. 
He was ordered to convey me to it, and to carry thither 
my linen and clothes. The turnkey having done so, 
left me and locked the doors. The weather was still 
extremely cold, and I was glad to see him return soon 
afterwards with firewood, a tinder-box, and a candle. 
Me made my fire, but told me, on leaving the tin- 
der-box, that I <might in future do it myself when 
so inclined.* 

“ From the time the exraipt of police came into my 
room, I had not ceased to form conjectures about the 
cause of my imprisonment. I knew of none, unless it 
were some verses and sketches, relative to the affairs 
qf the times. Though they were indiscreet, they were 
of little importance. The only w r riting that might have 
seriously given offence to the government, I had never 
shown, but to one person in whom I thought I could 
confide. I found afterwards he had betrayed me. 

“ When I heard Jie double doors shut upon me a 
second time, casting my eyes round my habitation, 1 
fancied I now saw the extent of all that was left to me 

* Prisoners, who were not allowed to have a servant of their own, 
sometimes were indulged with an invalid soldier to attend them ; 
but those who iiad either, made their bed, lighted their fire, and 
swept their room, themselves. 
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in this world for the rest of my days. Besides the ma- 
lignity of enemies , and the anger of a minister , I felt 
that I ran the risk of being forgotten ; the fate of 
many who hqve no one of influence to protect them , 
or who have not particularly attracted the notice of 
the public. Naturally fond of society , I confess I 
looked forward to the abyss of lonely wretchedness , 
that 1 thought awaited me, with a degree of horror 
that cannot easily be described. I even regretted now 
what I had formerly considered as the greatest bless - 
ing, a healthy constitution that had never been affected 
by disease . 

“ I recollect with humble gratitude the first gleam of 
comfort that shot across this gloom. It was the idea, 
that neither massive walls, nor tremendous bolts? nor 
all the vigilance of suspicious keepers, could conceal 
me from the sight of God. This thought I fondly che- 
rished, and it gave me infinite consolation in the course 
of my imprisonment, and principally contributed to 
enable me to support it, with a degree of fortitude and 
resignation t,hat I have sin^e wondered at — I no longer 
felt myself alone. 

“ At eleven, my reflections were interrupted by the 
turnkey, who entered with my dinner. Having spread 
the table with a clean napkin, he placed the dishes on 
it, cut the meat, and retired, taking away the knife. 
The dishes, plates, fork, spoon, and goblet, were of pew- 
ter. The dinner consisted of soup and bouilli, a piece 
of roasted meat, a bottle of good table wine, and a pound 
loaf of the best kind of household bread. In the even- 
ing, at seven, he brought my supper, which consisted 
of a roast dish and a ragout. The same ceremony was 
observed in cutting the meat, to render the knife un- 
necessary to me. He took away the dishes he had 
brought for dinner, and returned at eight the next 
morning to take away the supper things. Fridays and 
Saturdays being fast or maigre days,- the dinner con- 
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si9ted of soup, a dish of fish, and two dishes of vege- 
tables ; the suppers, of two dishes of garden stuff, and 
an omelet, or something made with eggs and milk. The 
dinners and suppers of each day in the week were dif- 
ferent, but every week was the same : so that the 
ordinary class of prisoners saw in the course of the 
first week their bill of fare for fifty years, if they staid 
so long. 

“ I had remained in my room about three weeks, 
when I was one morning carried down to the council 
chamber, where I found the commissary. He began 
by asking most of the questions that had been put to 
me before. He then asked if I had any knowledge of 
some works he named, meaning those that had been 
written by me ; — if I was acquainted with the author 
of them ; — whether there were any persons concerned 
with him ; — and if I knew whether they had been 
printed ? I told him that, as I did not mean to conceal 
any thing, I should avoid giving him needless trouble ; 
that I myself was the author of the works he had men- 
tioned, and guessed I was there on that account ; — 
that they never had been printed ; — that the work, 
which I conceived was the cause of my confinement, 
had never been shown to any but one person, whom I 
thought my friend ; and having no accomplices, the 
offence, if there was any, rested solely with myself. He 
said my examination was one of the shortest he had 
ever been employed at, for it ended here. I was car- 
ried back to my room, and the next day was shaved 
for the first time since my confinement. 

“ A few days afterwards I wrote to the lieutenant of 
the police, requesting to be indulged with the use of 
books, pen, ink, and paper, which was granted ; but I 
was not allowed to go down to the library to choose 
the books. Several volumes were brought to me by 
the turnkey, win , when I desired it, carried them back 
and brought others. 
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“ After my last examination I was taken down almost 
daily, and allowed to walk about an hour in the court 
within view of the sentinel : but my walks were fre- 
quently interrupted ; for if any one appeared, the sen- 
tinel called out « To the Cabinet !' and I was then 
obliged to conceal myself hastily in a kind of dark clo- 
set in the wall near the chapel. 

“ The sheets of my bed were changed once a fort- 
night, I was allowed four towels a week, and my linen 
was taken to be washed every Saturday. I had a tal- 
low candle daily, and in the cold season a certain num- 
ber of pieces of firewood. I was told that the allowance 
of fire to the prisoners began the 1 st of November, and 
ceased on the 1st of April, and that my having a fire 
in April was a particular indulgence. * 

“ After being detained above eight months, I was 
informed that an order had come to discharge me. I 
was desired to go down to the council chamber: every 
thing I had brought with me was returned, together 
with the key of my apartment, which 1 found exactly 
in the state I left it on the morning of the 2nd of 
April, 1771. 

“ During my confinement I wrote many letters to 
several of my friends, which were always received with 
civility, but not one of them had been delivered.” 

The aspect of captivity in the Bastile, even when 
stripped of a part of its horrors, is surely hideous enough. 
But there can be no doubt that, in a multitude of cases, 
an enormous degree of severity was exercised. Instead 
of being told, as in this instance, to give up the contents 
of his pockets, the prisoner was rudely searched by four 
men, who amused themselves with making vulgar jokes 
and remarks while they were performing the task ; 
sometimes his own garments were taken from him, and 
he was clothed in rags. His sufferings from imprison- 
ment might also be frightfully aggravated, by thrusting 
him into one of the humid and pestilential dungeons, 
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or into a room which was in the vicinity of a nuisance. 
M. Linguet was confined in a chamber which fronted 
the mouth of the common sewer of St. Anthony’s street, 
so that the air which he breathed wrs never pure ; but 
in hot weather, in the spring and autumnal floods, and 
whenever the sewer was cleaned, the mephitic vapours, 
which penetrated into his cell, and accumulated there 
for want of an outlet, were scarcely to be endured. What 
were the interior accommodations of this cell the reader 
has already seen. 

The prisoner was not left to divine the motive for 
depriving him of all incisive and pointed instruments ; 
he was bluntly informed that it was done to prevent 
him from cutting his own throat or the throats of his 
keepers. The reason assigned for the precaution shows 
sufficiently, that the officers of the Bastile rightly esti- 
mated the capability of exciting despair, which was pos- 
sessed by their prison. This preventive system was 
carried to an almost ludicrous extent. Wishing to be- 
guile the tedium of captivity, M. Linguet resolved to 
resume his geometrical studies, and he accordingly re- 
quested to be supplied with a case of mathematical in- 
struments. After much demur, the case was obtained, 
but It was without a pair of compasses. When he re- 
monstrated respecting the omission, he was told, that 
arms were prohibited in the Bastile.” At length, his 
jailors hit upon the happy idea of having the compasses 
made of bone. Candour, however, requires the acknow- 
ledgment that their fears were not wholly groundless, in- 
stances having occurred in which prisoners were driven 
to desperation. L was with a pair of compasses that 
the unfortunate Count Lally endeavoured to put an end 
to his existence. His attempt w r as made in the year 
1766, and, in the following year, a more fatal event 
took place. A captive, Drohart by name, contrived to 
secrete a knife, with which he first mortally wounded 
a turnkey, and then destroyed himself. 
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For some time after his arrival at the Bastile, every 
thing seems to have been studiously contrived to shock 
a prisoners habits, insulate him from the human race, 
and deliver him up to squalid wretchedness and dis- 
tracting thoughts. The manifest purpose of this was, 
to break his courage, and thereby induce him to make 
such confessions as would answer the ends of his per- 
secutors. It was not till after he had undergone a 
second examination that he was allowed to be shaved ; 
and months often elapsed before this favour was 
granted. Neither was he permitted to have books, 
pens, or paper, nor to attend mass, nor to walk in the 
court. He could not even write to thfe lieutenant of 
police, through whom alone any indulgence was to be 
obtained. The sight of the turnkey, for a few 
moments, thrice a day, was the sdlc link which con- 
nected him with his fellow beings. 

Every stratagem which cunning could devise was 
put in practice to entrap a prisoner into an avowal of 
guilt, the betraying of his suspected friends, or, failing 
these, into such contradictions as might give a colour 
for refusing to believe him innocent. Threats, too, 
were not spared, nor even flatteries and promises. 
At one moment, papers were shown to him, but not 
put into his hands, which his examiners affirmed to 
contain decisive proof of his criminality ; at another, 
he was told that his accomplices had divulged the 
whole, and that his obstinate silence would subject 
him to be tried by a special commission, while, on the 
contrary, if he would speak out frankly he should be 
speedily liberated. He who was seduced hy this arti- 
fice was sure to repent of his folly. When the irre- 
vocable words had passed his lips, he was informed 
that the power of his deludcrs did not extend to setting 
him free, but that they would exert all their influence, 
and hoped to succeed. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that there was not a syllable of truth in their assur- 
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ances, and that he who had confided in them was 
treated with increased severity. It was not only in 
official examinations that the captive was exposed to 
be thus circumstanced ; the same system was pursued 
throughout. There was no one who approached him 
to whom he could venture to breathe a whisper of 
complaint. If he was visited by the lieutenant of 
police, the sole aim of the lieutenant was to draw 
forth something which might be turned against him. 
If he was allowed to be attended by one of the invalids, 
the attendant treasured up for his masters every word 
that was dropped. Sometimes, apparently as a mat- 
ter of grace and kindness, a companion, said to be a 
fellow sufferer, was given to him ; the companion was 
a police spy, who was withdrawn when he had wormed 
out the secret, or had become convinced that it was 
unattainable. To listen to that which seemed the 
voice of pity was dangerous ; for the turnkeys and 
other officers, enjoined though they were to be mute 
on other occasions, had their tongues let loose for frau- 
dulent ends, and were taught to lure the prisoners 
into indiscreet language, by feigned expressions of 
sympathy. 

In general, a silence was maintained by the officers 
and attendants, which might rival that of the monks 
of La Trappe. “ When a corpoVal or any other, (said 
the instructions) is ordered to attend a prisoner, who 
may have permission to walk in the garden, or on the 
towers, it is expressly forbidden that he speak to him. 
He is to observe his actions, to take care that he make 
no signs to any c '.e without, and to bring him back 
at the hour fixed, delivering him over to an officer, or 
one of the turnkeys, as may have been ordered.” — 
“ The sentinel in the court must constantly keep in 
view the prisoners who may be permitted to walk 
there : he must be attentive to observe if they droj> 
any paper, letter, note, or anything else : he must pre- 
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vent them from writing on the walls, and render an 
exact account of every thing he may have remarked 
whilst on duty. All persons whatsoever, except the 
officers of the staff and turnkeys, are forbidden ever 
to speak to any prisoner, or even to answer him, under 
any pretence whatever.” As it was supposed that 
strangers might chance to feel pity for the victims of 
despotism, and of course be disposed to express it, 
or to serve them, care was taken to guard against that 
evil. It was therefore ordered that, “if workmen 
should be employed in the castle, as many sentinels 
must be put over them as may be thought necessary, 
who must observe them with the same attention as 
they do the prisoners, in order that they may not 
approach these, nor do any thing that may be con- 
trary to the rules of the place.” 

Visit* from without seem never »o have been per- 
mitted except in minor cases of offence. No permis- 
sion was granted till after the final examination, and 
not then till repeated requests had been made, and 
powerful interest employed. Even when the favour 
was obtained, its value was seriously diminished by the 
restrictions with which it was clogged. The prisoner 
was obliged to receive his relative or friend in the 
council chamber, on one side of which he was placed, 
and his visitor on the other, with two officers between 
them ; nor were the parties suffered to converse on 
any subject which had the most remote reference to 
the cause or circumstances of the prisoner's confine- 
ment. The same system was followed when one cap- 
tive had an interview' with another. There was but 
one case, in which incarcerated individuals could have 
a free interchange of thoughts ; it was when the full* 
ness of the prison, or the humanity of the governor, 
caused two of them to be located in the same chamber. 

Intercourse by letters was equally shackled, though 
there was an insulting affectation of a readiness to 
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facilitate correspondence. It has, indeed, been con- 
jectured, that “ this apparent indulgence to prisoners 
was one of the many artifices employed to discover 
their secrets, and the persons with whom they were 
connected and this supposition may not be far from 
the truth. There can be no doubt, that of the letters 
written by captives few arrived at their destination. 
We have seen, in the narrative of a prisoner, that the 
whole of those which he wrote were suppressed. M. 
Linguet tells us, that, knowing the king's brothers, 
Monsieur and the Count d’ Artois, (afterwards Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X.) to be favourable to him, he 
wrote to them, to solicit their intercession. “ The 
letters/’ says he, " were sealed. The lieutenant of 
police, some time after, told me he had read but not 
transmitted them; that he had not been allowed. 
When I observed to him that, since he knew tyo con- 
tents, he might make them known to the generous 
princes from whom he had detained them, he replied, 
that he had no access to such high personages. Thus 
the man, who was prohibited from approaching such 
high personages, had the privilege of breaking open 
and suppressing their letters, of rendering fruitless their 
good intentions and those of the monarch, and, in 
short, of raising round me ramparts more impenetra- 
ble than all the magic castles with which imagination 
has ever peopled our romances." 

Profound secrecy and mystery were among the 
most prominent features in the management of the 
Bastile. He who was fortunate enough to emerge 
from this den of Cacus, was previously compelled to 
swear that he would never reveal whatever he had 
seen or heard during his abode in it. He who was 
retained, to waste away life within its dreary limits, 
was sedulously shut out from all knowledge of what 
was passing in the world. The malignant enemy, by 
■whom he* had been deprived of freedom, might be 
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gone to his last account, but to him he still lived and 
tyrannized, for no whisper of his departure was suf- 
fered to reach him. When the fact of a person being 
in the Bastile was not so notorious as to preclude the 
possibility of denying it, his being there was unbUish- 
ingly denied. W hen enquiry was made, the officers, 
the governor, the minister himself, would not scruple 
to affirm, and that, too, in the most solemn manner, 
that they knew nothing of any such individual. Thus 
were his friends discouraged, and led to slacken in 
their exertions for his relief, or wholly to discontinue 
them. If, however, they discovered the falsehood, 
and persisted in their efforts, there was still another 
resource for defeating them ; slander was resorted to, 
the worst crimes were attributed to him, and he Was 
held up as an abandoned miscreant, whom it was a 
disgra^to patronize, and mercy to confine. At last, 
weariness, disgust, or death, robbed him of all who 
had loved or pitied him, and, even though his original 
persecutor had ceased to exist, the vfetim was left to 
perish forgotten in his dungeon. 

There was one object, besides the wish to elicit 
imprudent speeches or confessions, which had power 
to open the lips of the jailors ; * that object was the 
desire of tormenting, of making the prisoner feel how 
completely he was insulated from mankind, no less by 
its own baseness than by his prison walls. “ I was 
daily told with a laugh/* says M. Linguet, “ that I 
ought not to trouble myself any longer about what 
the world was doing, because I was believed to be 
dead ; the joke was carried so far, as to relate to me 
circumstances which insane rage or horrible levity 
added to my pretended exit. I was assured, also, that 
I had nothing to hope from the warmth and fidelity 
of my friends ; not so much because, 1 "like others, they 
were deceived w ith respect to my existence, as because 
they had become treacherous. This double imposture 
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liad for its purpose, not merely to torture me, but at 
once to inspire t me with a boundless reliance on the 
only traitor whom I had reason to fear, and who was 
perpetually represented as being my only true friend, 
and^to discover, from the manner in which I was 
affected by these tidings, whether I had really any 
secrets which could lay me open to a betrayer/* 
Though the captive was not allowed to live with 
even a shadow of comfort, or to hasten his own end, a 
wide opening was left for death to accomplish his de- 
liverance in one of the regular modes. From the even- 
ing meal till that of the morning, he was hermetically 
sealed up by massy, iron-lined double doors ; in all that 
time no human being approached him. The turnkey 
slept in a distant chamber, where neither voice nor the 
sound of knocking could reach him. Bells seem to 
have been thought too great a luxury for thence. If 
illness suddenly came, there was no resource for the 
sufferer, but to call to the nearest sentinel, on the other 
side of the broftd moat. If his voice were too weak, 
if his strength failed to carry him to the wdndow, or if 
the wind drowned his cries, he must remain unaided. 
If his disorder were apoplectic, or he broke a blood- 
vessel, it is manifest that his fate was sealed. But, 
supposing him to be heard, prompt assistance was by 
no means to be expected. The sentinels gave the 
alarm to each other, till it reached the guard-house ; 
the turnkey was then to be called, who, on his part, 
had to rouse the servant of the king’s lieutenant, that 
he might awake his master, and procure from him the 
keys. Two hours we^e thus spent before the surgeon 
was drawn from his bed, where, in truth, he might as 
well have continued, since, interdicted as he was from 
prescribing by himself, he could only make a report 
to the go verb or,* and promise that the physician, who 
resided three miles off, and was overloaded with prac- 
tice, should be sent to on the morrow. 
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If the disease was not immediately dangerous, some 
medicine was brought, and the sick man must help 
himself as well as he could, and be thankful if his 
malady were not thought to be simulated. “ But when 
he was reduced to extremity, when he was so far gone 
that he could not rise from the worm-eaten coucn on 
which he lay, a nurse was given to him. And who 
was this nurse ? a stupid, coarse, brutal invalid sol- 
dier, incapable of attentions, little assiduities, every 
thing which is indispensable for a sick person. But a 
still worse thing is, that when this soldier is once fas- 
tened on you, he can never quit you ; he himself be- 
comes a prisoner. It is therefore necessary to begin 
by purchasing his consent, and prevailing on him to 
be shut up with you as long as your captivity lasts ; 
and, if you recover, you must make up your mind to 
bear thg bad temper, the discontent, the reproaches, 
the ennui, of this companion, who takes ample ven- 
geance upon your health for the seeming services which 
he has lent to your sickness.” »» 

There was yet another stab to be inflicted on those 
who were sinking into the grave, and by this the liv- 
ing could be wounded at the same time. To regulate 
the manner in which, after his death, his property 
shall be distributed, and, by so doing, to save a wife 
and offspring from the perplexity, endless trouble, ex- 
pense, and perhaps ruin, which may arise out of a dis- 
puted succession, or the want of needful formalities, is 
a duty which every rational being wilt be anxious to 
perform. That the person is a captive, only ren- 
ders more necessary the performance of the duty. But 
not so thought the myrmidoDS of the Bastile. It is on 
record that a prisoner, who was stretched for two 
months on a bed of sickness, expecting that each hour 
would be his last, repeatedly and vainly implored a 
French minister of state to grant him the customary 
legal aid for executing his will ; his prayer was sternly 
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refused, though there was a lawyer who belonged to 
the prison establishment. That this was a solitary 
instance it would be folly to imagine. 

It was not of unfrequent occurrence in the Bastile, 
for the bodily faculties of a prisoner to survive his 
mental. Shut out from the beautiful forms of nature, 
the treasures of intellect, and the delights of social 
converse, from all that can animate or console; racked 
by a thousand remembrances, conjectures, passions, 
and fears ; brooding in deep seclusion and silence over 
the past and the present, and vainly struggling to pe- 
netrate the darkness of the future ; his mind at length 
gave way, and idiotism or madness ensued. Yet even 
that must be deemed a blessing, if it brought with it 
oblivion of his fate. 

But the long and unbroken series of woes is at last 
ended ; death has rent asunder the fetters of the cap- 
tive, and he is “ where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, Rnd the weary are at rest.” Is there yet a way 
left, by which bis ingenious tormentprs can make their 
vengeance reach beyond the grave, by which they can, 
in some measure, entail upon his kindred a share of 
suffering ? There is. How was this important pur- 
pose effected in the Bastile? As soon as the breath 
w'as out of the body, a notice was sent to the minister 
of the home department and the lieutenant-general 
of police. The king’s commissary then visited the 
prison, to minute down the circumstances. This be- 
irfg done, orders were issued to inter the body. In 
the gloom of evening it was conveyed to the burying 
ground of St. Paul’s , two persons belonging to the 
Bastile attended it to sign the parish register ; and 
the name under which the deceased was ehtered, and 
the description of the rank which he held, were ficti- 
tious, that all trace of him might be obliterated. An- 
other register, cor.taining his real name and station, 
was, in truth, kept at the Bastile ; but it was almost 
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inaccessible,- a sight of it, for the purpose of making 
an extract, being never allowed, without a strict en- 
quiry into the reason why the applicatiqn was made. 
His family and friends, meanwhile, remained in pro- 
found ignorance of his having been released from bis 
troubles. No mourning mother, wife, or child, fol- 
lowed his remains to their last abode ; and even the 
poor consolation was denied them of knowing the spot 
where he reposed, that they might water it with their 
tears. Thus, in death, as in life, oppression and ma- 
lice triumphantly asserted their absolute dominion 
over the captives of the Bastile. 


CHAPTER II. 

Reign of John II — Stephen Marcel, Provost of the Merchants — 
Reign of Charles V. — Hugh Aubnot — Reign of Charles YI. — 
Novi, mt — La Riviere— Peter des Essarts — Join do Montuigu — 
Contests of the factions at Paris — The Count of Armagnac — 
The Burgundians obtain possession of Paris — Massacre of the 
Annagnacs — Assassination of the duke of Burgundy — Reign of 
CharlesVIL— Paris in the hands of the English — Villiers del’Islo 
Adam — The English expelled from Paris — Reign of Louis XI.— 
Anthony do Chabanncs — The Countde Melun — Cardinal do Balue 
— William d'llaraucour — Charles d’ Armagnac — Louis de Lux- 
embourg — The Duke of Nemours and his children. 

A mind tinctured with superstition, even though it 
were not of the darkest hue, might be tempted to be- 
lieve that a fatality pursued the men by whom the Bas- 
tile was raised. It has been seen that the original 
founder was the famous Stephen Marcel, Provost of 
the Merchants. Marcel, though his character has uni- 
formly been blackened by writers devoted to absolute 
monarchy, seems to have been influenced, at least in 
the greatest portion of his career, by truly patriotic 
motives. It is not the object which he laboured to 
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obtain, but some of the means which he employed for 
its attainment, that merits censure. To confine the 
royal authority within reasonable bounds, and to give 
the national representatives their proper weight in the 
scale of government, were the purposes which he sought 
to accomplish. The dangerous circumstances in which 
the country was placed, and the heavy oppression un-^ 
der which the people groaned, pointed out such a reform 
as being no less wise than just. The time for attempt- 
ing it was favourable ; inasmuch as the captivity of the 
king, and the presence of a victorious foreign army, 
would, it was supposed, compel the dauphin, Charles, 
to look to the States-General for the means of saving 
France from still greater calamities. Yet, so strong 
was princely dislike to receiving aid from the legiti- 
mate guardians of the public purse, that Charles pre- 
ferred raising supplies by the fraudulent and ruinous 
expedient of debasing the coin. In that scheme he was 
fortunately defeated by the stubborn opposition of 
the Provost. 

The alliance formed by Marcel with Charles, sur- 
named the Bad, king of Navarre, was, perhaps, an im- 
politic act; not so much because the Navarrese monarch 
deserved the epithet given to him by French historians 
— for w r e may doubt whether he was, in reality, much 
more blame-worthy than his namesake, the dauphin, 
on whom the same historians have lavished their praise 
— but because a junction with a man who was exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to a large party in France was likely 
to give rise to suspicions with respect to his principles 
and motives. It is probable, however, that he was led 
to it, by a wish to ha*e some stronger prop to lean on 
than the fluctuating favour of the populace. The “ va- 
rium et mutabile semper/’ by which Virgil, somew’hat 
harshly, characterizes the female sex, may, with less 
appearance of satire, be applied to the multitude. This 
truth Marcel was loomed to learn by experience. 
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For nearly two years, the Provost, with more or less 
steadiness, kept his footing on the tottering eminence 
to which he had risen. During that time he was ac- 
tively engaged in securing the French capital from ex- 
ternal and internal foes. He fortified and enlarged its 
circuit, supplied it with arms and provisions, estab- 
. lislied a guard of citizens, which was night and day on 
the watch, and barricaded the entrances of the streets 
by ponderous chains, which were fastened to the houses : 
the se chains were the first barricades which were formed 
in Paris. 

1 he capital was undoubtedly saved from pillage and 
devastation by the. provident care of Marcel. In spite, 
however, of his exertions, his popularity waned ; the 
minds of his fellow citizens were poisoned by the aits 
and insinuations of the dauphin’s friends, and irritated 
by his connection with the king of Navarre, whose 
troops were mercilessly ravaging all tiie circumjacent 
country. \\ hilc the Parisians were in this ferment, the 
dauphin promised a general amnesty tQj them, on con- 
dit ion of their giving up to him the Provost, and twelve 
other persons, whom he should select. Fearing, pro- 
bably, that this temptation would be too great for them 
to resist, the Provost, in an evil hour, resolved to admit 
into the city the troops of the king of Navarre. It is 
also said, though there does not appear to be any proof 
of the fact, that he intended to make a general massacre 
of the opposite party, and transfer the crown of France 
to Charles the Bad. For this we have only the word 
of his enemies. 

It was on the night of the 31st of July, 1358, that 
Marcel designed to open the gates of Paris to the Na- 
varrese soldiery. He was too late. At noon, he went 
to the gate of the bastile of St. Denis, and ordered the 
guard to deliver up the keys to Joceran de Mascon, 
the king of Navarre’s treasurer. The guard refused 
to comply, and a loud altercation arose. The noise 
d 2 
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brought to the place John Maillard, the commandant 
of the quarter. Up to this moment, Maillard had been 
the zealous friend of Marcel, but he now resolutely 
opposed the scheme of the latter. A violent quarrel 
ensued between them, which ended by Maillard spring- 
ing on horseback, unfurling the banner of France, and 
summoning the citizens to assist him in preventing the 
Provost from betraying the city to the English. The 
summons speedily brought a throng around him. The 
friends of the dauphin, likewise, did not let slip this 
opportunity of acting in his behalf. A considerable 
body of men was collected by them, at the head of which 
were placed two gentlemen, named Pepin des Essarts 
and John de Charny. 

«From the gate of St. Denis, meanwhile, Marcel pro- 
ceeded on the same errand to the other gates. He was 
not more successful than on his first attempt ; obe- 
dience was every where refused. As a last resource, 
he bent his course to the bastile of St. Anthony. Here, 
again he was foiled. His enemies were beforehand 
with him. The keys he did by some means obtain, 
but they were useless. Maillard had already reached 
the scene of action, with a numerous train of followers, 
and he was almost immediately joined by the partisans 
of the dauphin. With the keys of the Bastile in his 
hand, Marcel began to ascend the entrance ladder, 
striving at the same time to keep off 1 his assailants. A 
terrible cry now burst forth of cc Kill them I kill them ! 
death to the Provost of the Merchants and his accom- 
plices ! ” Alarmed by the clamour, he attempted to 
save himself by flight, bet he was struck on the head 
with an axe, by de Charny, and he fell at the foot of 
the Bastile, which he had himself built. Ilis body was 
immediately pierced with innumerable wounds by the 
infuriated crowd. Giles Marcel, his nephew, and fifty- 
three others, the whole of the party which had attended 
him, were either slain on the spot or thrown into prison. 
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Three days afterwards, the dauphin re-entered Paris, 
and began to feed his revenge with blood. 

By Hugh Aubriot the Bastile was -advanced another 
step towards its completion. ^Born at Dijon, of hum- 
ble parents, Aubriot gained the favour of Charles the 
fifth, and of his brother, the duke of Anjou, and was 
appointed minister of finance. He was also raised to 
the dignified, though troublesome and dangerous office 
of Provost of Paris. Charles the fifth had a love of 
building, and he found in the Provost a man who had 
talents and activity to carry his wishes into effect. Pa- 
ris was indebted to Aubriot for numerous works, which 
conduced to its safety, ornament, and salubrity. He 
strengthened and added to the ramparts, constructed 
sewers, which he was the first to introduce into the 
capital, formed quays, rebuilt the Pont au Change, and 
built the Pont St. Michel. In these 1.. hours he em- 
ployed, at a fixed rate of payment, all the mendicants, 
destitute persons, and disorderly characters of the city ; 
thus compelling them to earn that sul&istence which 
they had been in the habit of extorting or plundering 
from the citizens. The police of the city was greatly 
improved by him in other respects. Among the ordi- 
nances which he issued, for that purpose, was one which 
revived that of Louis the ninth, relative to prostitutes. 
Paris was now overrun with loose women ; the ordi- 
nance enjoined them, under penalty of fine and impri- 
sonment, to reside only in certain places, which were 
specified, to the number of nine., 

The strict performance of his duty proved to be the 
ruin of Aubriot. Among the worst nuisances of the 
capital were the scholars of the University of Paris ; 
they were addicted, among other things, to drunken- 
ness, libertinism, and robbery, and their insolence was 
still more insufferable than their vices. Perpetual quar- 
rels and contests, in which they were almost always the 
aggressors, took place between these votaries of learn- 
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ing and the citizens. The main cause of their excesses 
being thus pushed beyond all bounds was the complete 
impunity which they enjoyed. Fonder of its privileges 
than of morality and juftice, the University on all oc- 
casions strenuously resisted the efforts of the magis- 
trates to bring scholars to punishment. In more than 
one instance it threw its protecting shield over plun- 
derers and assassins, and pursued with a deadly hatred 
those individuals who had dared to enforce the laws 
against criminals. This crying abuse Aubriot deter- 
mined to suppress. In the prison of the Little Chate- 
let, which was built by him, he ordered two strong and 
not over comfortable cells to be constructed, for the re- 
ception of delinquent scholars. These he called his 
ctos Ih'uneau and rue de Fouaire ; the University 
schools being situated in places which were so named. 
By this stinging joke, and by the vigorous measures of 
Aubriot, the University was inexpiably offended. Re- 
gardless of its anger, he, however, resolutely persisted 
in arresting aifd committing to prison every student who 
ventured to transgress. 

While Charles the#ifth lived, Aubriot remained safe ; 
but the death of his patron, and the weakness and con- 
fusion of a minority, laid him open to the malice of his 
enemies. The University had sworn to accomplish his 
ruin, and this oath it held sacred. In his public cha- 
racter he had so deported himself as to be intangible ; 
and, therefore, his private life was ransacked to find 
matter for accusation. It was discovered, or feigned, 
that he was too warm a lover of women, and, to give a 
darker colour to this fi*alt, it was added, that he had 
an especial predilection for Jewesses. From this, by a 
curious process of logic, it was deduced as an inference, 
that he was himself a Jew and a heretic ; his accusers 
not perceiving, or not choosing to perceive, that the one 
of these conditions excluded the other. Their reason- 
ing was akin to that which, in the fable, the wolf uses to 
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the lamb. Unluckily, too, for the.Provost, they resem- 
bled the wolf in other points ; they had his savageness 
and his ability to injure. The University and the 
clergy joined in a clamour against him, and were sup- 
ported by the duke of Berry, who was hostile to the 
Burgundian party, to which Aubriot belonged. 

Charged with impiety and heresy, Aubriot was 
brought to trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal. With 
such prosecutors and such judges, conviction was cer- 
tain. To such a pitch did the University and the 
clergy carry their animosity against him, that he would 
have been doomed to the flames, had not his friends at 
court powerfully exerted their influence to procure a 
milder sentence. But, though his life was spared, he 
was not suffered to escape without feeling how venmn- 
ous are the fangs of fanatics and pedants. He was 
condemned to public exposure and penance, in presence 
of the heads and scholars of the University, to ask par- 
don upon his knees, and, with no other food than bread 
and water, to spend in strict confinem«fft the remnant 
of his days. 

Aubriot was conveyed to the Bastile, to undergo the 
last part of his sentence. In the course of a few months, 
probably because he was treated with too much lenity 
in a state prison, he was removed to the bishop’s pri- 
son, called For-l’Eveque, where he was thrown into 
one of those dungeons which bore the significant name 
of oubliettes. There he might have languished long, 
or perished quickly, but never have hoped for deliver- 
ance, had not, in 1381, the intolerable oppression ex- 
ercised by the government given rise to the insurrec- 
tion which, from the circumstance of the revoltcrs being 
armed with leaden malls, was called the Maillotin. In 
want of a leader, the insurgents bethought them of 
Hugh Aubriot ; and it is not unlikely that, as he had 
suffered heavy wrongs, they supposed he would espouse 
their cause with heart and soul. They accordingly 
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liberated him. Aubriot, however, was either too old, 
or too prudent, to become the head of a revolt ; he 
spoke his deliverers fair, but, on the very evening that 
he was set free, he crossed the Seine, and hastened to 
Burgundy, his native country, where he is believed to 
have died in the following year. 

While Charles the sixth was labouring under his first 
attack of insanity, the political feuds and intrigues 
which distracted his court gave fresh inhabitants to the 
Bastile. When, in 1392, the dukes of Burgundy and 
Berry assumed the government, the overthrow of Clis- 
son, the constable of France, and prime minister, ne- 
cessarily ensued, and in his fall was involved the minis- 
try he had formed. Three of the ministers, La Begue 
de c Villaine, Noviant, and La Riviere, were arrested ; 
Montaigu, the fourth, escaped to Avignon. La Begue, 
an aged man, who had served in the field with honour 
under several kings, was soon released ; Noviant and 
La Riviere were reserved as scape goats, and were shut 
up in the Bastile. Of Noviant nothing important is 
recorded. La Riviere had enjoyed, in the highest de- 
gree, the confidence and friendship of Charles the fifth ; 
so much, indeed, did the monarch value him, that, by 
his express commands, whenever his favourite died, the 
royal mausoleum of St. Denis was to be the place of 
interment. At the accession of Charles the sixth, La 
Riviere suffered a temporary eclipse ; but he shone forth 
again when the young monarch assumed the reins of 
government. 

Noviant and La Ri iere were now in the hands of 
their enemies, and had little to hope ; for they were 
rich enough to excite a hungering after their spoils, 
and had been too long in possession of power not to 
be loathed by their rivals. It is the curse and the 
shame of politics, that they render men insensible to, 
or, which is still worse, incapable of acknowledging, 
the merit really owned by those who differ from them 
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in views and principles. Thorough-going politicians 
are but toe apt to affirm what is false, or suppress 
what is true, provided it will injure their opponents. 
It follows, as a natural consequence of this unworthy 
feeling, that, though the two ministers fully vindicated 
themselves on every article of impeachment, they had 
but small chance of escaping. Their fate was deemed 
so inevitable that, more than once during the trial the 
brute populace rushed to the place of execution, lured 
by the report that the ministers were about to be 
brought to the scaffold. Luckily for them, they had 
a protector, stronger than their innocence. This was 
the young and lovely princess Jane, countess of Bou- 
logne, the wife of the duke of Berry. Her marriage 
with the duke had been brought about by the influer*cc 
of La Riviere, and this circumstance, together with 
the minister’s estimable qualities, hv \ secured for him 
her affection and esteem. Her pleadings softened 
her husband, and thus prevented a deadly sentence 
from being passed on the fallen statesmen. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that they were allowed to go 
unscathed. To declare them guiltless would have been 
a tacit confession of error, an act which is not to be 
expected from weak and base minds ; and, besides, 
hatred could not consent to let loose its objects with- 
out previously making them feel a touch of its fangs. 
The ministers, therefore, after having been captives 
for twelve months, and in hourly dread of death, were 
only condemned to confiscation of their property, and 
exile to a distance from the court. With respect to 
the latter part of the sentence, they might well have 
exclaimed, like Diogenes, “ and we condemn you to 
remain at court ! " Charles, on his temporary return 
to sanity, restored their estates, but they were not 
again employed. La Riviere died in 1400, and was 
buried at St, Denis, 
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There was a moment when the Bastile seemed 
about to be converted to its original purpose, that of 
a fortress for the defence of Paris. After the duke 
of Burgundy had, in 1405, obtained possession of the 
king, the dauphin, and the capital, preparations to re- 
cover Paris were made by the beautiful but worthless 
queen Isabella, and her paramour, the duke of 
Orleans. In consequence of this, the Burgundian 
prince placed garrisons in the Bastile and the Louvre ; 
and a report having been spread, that there was a 
plot to carry off the dauphin, a chain was stretched 
across the river, from the Bastile to the Opposite 
bank, to prevent the passage of vessels. It was on 
this occasion that, to win the good will of the Paris- 
ians, the duke induced the king to restore to them 
the barricading chains, of which they had been de- 
prived in 1383, and which had ever since been kept 
in the castle of Vincennes. The precautions were 
prudent, but they were made useless, by a treaty 
between the hostile parties. 

It has already been observed, that the office of Pro- 
vost of Paris was no less perilous than honourable. 
During the disturbed and disastrous reign of Charles 
the sixth, there were as many as twenty-four provosts, 
and there were few of them who did not find their 
dignity a burthen. Among the most unfortunate of 
them was Peter des Essarts. He was one of the 
French nobles who were sent to aid the Scotch in 
their contest with the English ; and, in 1402, he fell 
into the hands of th_ latter. After he was ransomed 
he returned to France, and became a zealous partisan 
of John the Fearless, the duke of Burgundy. The 
duke amply rewarded him for his services. He suc- 
cessively obtained for him the posts of Provost of 
Paris, grand butler, grand falconer, first lay president 
of the chamber of accounts, supreme conygissioner 
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of woods and waters, and superintendant of finance, 
and also the governments of Cherbourg, Montargis, 
and Nemours. 

As provost of Paris, it fell to his lot to arrest a man 
whose rise had been no less rapid than his own. His 
task was performed with a thorough good will. Mon- 
taigu, whom we have seen flying to Avignon after 
the downfall of Clisson, returned to the French cap- 
ital when the storm was blown over. There he 
became more than ever a favourite of the king, who 
loaded him with honours, promoted his relations, and 
procured for his son the hand of the constable 
d’Albret’s sister. Among the offices which were la- 
vished on Montaigu were those of finance minister 
and grand master of the royal household. His 
riches were soon increased to an enormous decree, 
and his pride to a still greater. To the duke of Bur- 
gundy he had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious, 
by thwarting his plans, and being a determined ad- 
herent of the queen and the house of Orleans. The 
Burgundian affected to be reconciled to him, but he 
did not the less resolve upon his destruction. To 
accomplish the ruin of Montaigu, the duke instituted 
an enquiry into the conduct of those who had managed 
the finances ; a species of enquiry which was always 
applauded by the tax-burthened people. At the same 
time, he likewise procured for the Parisians the res- 
toration of various privileges, which had been taken 
from them, as a punishment for the Maillotin insurrec- 
tion. Having thus fortified his popularity, he took 
advantage of the king being visited by one of his fits 
of madness, to commence operations against Montaigu. 
The favourite had been cautioned against his danger, 
and advised to fly from it, but confiding in the support 
of the queen and the duke of Berry, he was deaf to 
advice. He was arrested in the street by des Essarts, 
and committed to the Little Chatelet. It strongly 
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marks his insufferable pride and insolence, that, when 
he was seized by the provost, he exclaimed “ Itibald ! 
how hast thou the audacity to touch me.” This was 
the arrogance of an upstart, for he was of humble 
birth. He was brought to trial, with little attention 
to the forms or the spirit of justice, and, after having 
been tortured, was condemned to lose his head ; his 
property was confiscated, but, instead of being appro- 
priated to replenish the treasury, it was divided among 
his enemies. The sentence was executed in the 
autumn of 1409. 

If ambition had not entirely banished prudence, 
the fate of Montaigu might have taught des Essarts 
to reflect on the frail tenure by which, in an age of 
faction, the most conspicuous partisans hold their for- 
tunes and their lives. Nor was ho without a still 
inoft impressive warning. In a moment of displea- 
sure, the duke of Burgundy said to him, “ Provost of 
Paris, John de Montaigu was three-and-twenty years 
in getting his h^ad cut off, but verily you will not be 
three years about it — ominous words, where the 
prophet had the power of bringing his prophecy to pass ! 

In 1410 the contending factions once more resumed 
their arms. By a rapid march, the Burgundian prince 
made himself master of Paris, which he garrisoned 
with eight thousand men. For the support of the 
troops, a heavy tax was imposed upon ttye citizens. 
Des Essarts was charged with the levying of this tax, 
and he is accused of having swelled" his own coffers 
with the largest share of the produce. By this oner- 
ous measure, the popularity of the duke and the pro- 
vost was materially diminished. In the course of a 
few months, the duke deemed it prudent to conclude 
another simular of a treaty ; it was called the treaty of 
the Bicetre, from 'he place where it was negotiated, 
and by one of its articles he consented that des Essarts 
should be removed from the provostship of Paris. 
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It seems impossible for the signers of such treaties 
to have put their hands to them without being tempted 
to laugh in each others faces ; the compacts were 
notoriously intended to be broken on the first favour- 
able opportunity. Accordingly, but a few months 
elapsed, after the conclusion of the peace, before the 
Burgundian and Orleanist parties were again in arms, 
and vituperating each other in the most virulent lan- 
guage. Des Essarts was re-established as provost of 
Paris ; and, during the temporary ascendancy of the 
Orleanists, his exertions to supply the city with pro- 
visions gained for him, from the citizens, the flattering 
appellation of the Father of the People. When, how- 
ever, the Parisians ceased to be in dread of having 
hungry bellies, they ceased* to applaud him ; and, in jfie 
following year, he became an object of their hatred. 

A sharp contest of a few months .vas terminat^ky 
another hollow truce, under the name of a peace, xly 
this time the Burgundian prince appears to have been 
converted into a deadly enemy of des ^ssarts. Three 
causes are assigned for this change. The provost is 
said to have in private charged him with appropriating 
a large sum of the public money to his own use ; to 
have entered into correspondence with the Orleanist 
leaders, and warned them that the duke designed to 
assassinate them ; and likewise to have formed, with 
the concurrence of the dauphin, a plan for rescuing 
that prince and the king from the state of tutelage in 
which they were kept by the Burgundian ruler. It is 
highly probable that, disgusted by the duke having 
abandoned him in the treaty of the Bicetre, he had 
really gone over to the Orleanist faction. Any one 
of these causes was sufficient to make his former pa- 
tron resolve upon his ruin. There was also another 
circumstance which wore a threatening aspect for des 
Essarts. The States-General were now sitting at 
Paris, and in that assembly clamoufs began to be 
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heard against ^financial depredators, amongst whom 
the multitude, so lately his adulators, did not hesitate 
to class him. To elude the storm, whieh he saw ap- 
proaching from more than one quarter, he resigned 
his office of finance minister, m which he had suc- 
ceeded Montaigu ; but he did not forget to secure an 
adequate compensation for the sacrifice which he made. 
He then retired to his government of Cherbourg. 

The Burgundian was at this period in apparent 
amity with the dauphin ; nor had he, as yet, openly 
manifested his animosity against the provost. The 
dauphin, was, however, at heart hostile to him, and 
impatient of his yoke. It was, no doubt, with a view 
to having a firm hold of Paris, that he resolved to be- 
come master of the Bastilc ; but to the duke the rea- 
son which he assigned was, the mutinous disposition 
ottHie people, which it was necessary to have the 
means of repressing. Imagining that the provost was 
still trusted by the duke, he proposed to confide to 
him the task of seizing upon the Bastile. The clear- 
sighted Burgundian at once saw through the scheme, 
but he gave a willing consent to its execution ; for it 
would enable him to accomplish two objects, the get- 
ting of des Essarts into his hands, and the gaining a 
complete triumph over the dauphin himself. Des 
Essarts was consequently summoned from Cherbourg; 
he accepted the commission ; and he managed so well, 
that he secured the Bastile, without the least opposition. 

The provost was scarcely in possession of the for- 
tress before the sce^e changed. The Burgundian 
prince had skilfully laid a train, and a violent explo- 
sion suddenly took place. A rumour was spread 
throughout Paris, that the Orleanists, or Armagnacs, 
as they now began to be called, intended to carry off 
the dauphin with his own consent, and that the pro- 
vost was at the head of the plot. A furious multi- 
tude, the leaders of which were two of the duke's at- 
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tendants, immediately hurried to invest the Bastile on 
all sides. It swelled every moment, till it consisted 
of not fewer than twenty thousand armed men, all 
clamorous for the blood of des Essarts, and determined 
to storm the castle, in order to satisfy their rage. 
Another body, led by John de Troie, a surgeon, pro- 
ceeded, at the same time, to the dauphin’s palace, 
loaded him with insult, and arrested several of his 
officers and friends, some of whom were murdered on 
their way to prison. 

The duke of Burgundy now came forward, appa- 
rently as a mediator. The besiegers he induced to 
suspend their attack, by promising that their object 
should be attained without force being used. He then 
tried his eloquence on des Essarts. In the first inter- 
view he failed, in the second he succeeded. By dint 
of representing to him that it was mpossible to jjje- 
strain the people, and that, if they effected their en- 
trance, which they certainly would, the provost would 
be torn in pieces, he shook his resolution of defend- 
ing himself ; and, by pledging his honour that no 
harm should befall him, he finally prevailed on him 
to surrender.. 

Des Essarts would have done more wisely to brave 
death from the sanguinary crowd, than to rely on the 
honour of an acknowledged assassin. Ostensibly for 
the purpose of saving him from the violence of his 
enemies, he was led to the prison of the Chatelet, 
where he seems to have thought that all danger was 
at an end. He was speedily undeceived, by his be- 
ing brought to trial. In addition to various crimes 
charged against him in his official capacity, he was 
accused of having caused the renewal of the war be- 
tween the princes after the treaty of Chartres, and of 
having plotted to carry off from Paris the king, the 
queen, and the dauphin. He was, of course, found 
guilty, and was condemned to lose his head, and to 
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have his remains suspended from the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon. Four years had not elapsed since the con- 
victed Montaigu was conveyed by him to the same 
spot. The sentence passed on des Essarts was exe- 
cuted on the first of July 1413. He went to the 
scaffold with great courage ; a circumstance which his 
enemies attributed to his having flattered himself that 
the people would rise and rescue him. If he enter- 
tained any such visionary hopes, his long experience 
of the people must have been entirely lost upon him. 

The changes in the fortune of the two factions which 
desolated France succeeded each other with an almost 
ludicrous rapidity ; the party which was triumphant on 
one day was prostrate on the morrow. We have just 
sepn the dauphin humbled by the duke of Burgundy ; 
yet the same year did not pass away before the dauphin 
and the Armagnacs gained the upper hand, and the 
duke found it prudent to retire to his own dominions. 
That he might keep a firm hold of the capital, the 
dauphin gave $e command of the Bastile to his uncle, 
prince Louis of Bavaria, appointed the duke of Berry 
governor of Paris, gave the provostship to Tanneguy 
de Chatel, removed to the Bastile the chains used for 
barricading the streets, and issued orders for the citi- 
zens to deliver up all kinds of arms. 

The duke of Burgundy applied to the sword, but 
without success, and the treaty of Arras, which was the 
result of his failure, relieved France for awhile from 
his incursions and his intrigues. It was not till nearly 
two years afterward", when the battle of Agincourt 
had given a rude shock to the French throne, that 
he re-appeared upon the scene. Under his auspices, 
the Burgundian faction at Paris formed a conspiracy, 
for a general massacre of the Armagnacs, in which the 
king himself was not to be spared, should he venture 
to resist. It was detected at the critical moment, and 
the Armagnacs avenged themselves by murders, pro- 
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scriptions, and excessive taxes, which alienated many 
of their friends, without crushing their enemies. 

The death of the dauphin Louis, speedily followed 
by that of his brother and successor John, gave the 
dignity of dauphin to Charles, the youngest son of the 
king. The duke of Burgundy had hoped to exercise 
an influence over John, but he had only hostility to 
expect from Charles, who, as far as a boy of fifteen 
could be any thing, was a partisan of the Armagnacs. 
By war alone could any thing be gained, and he there- 
fore prepared to wage it. The gross impolicy of the 
opposite party gave him manifold advantages. While 
the count of Armagnac, the constable, who was the 
head of the reigning faction, goaded the people by 
forced loans, enormous imposts, and severities against 
all whom he suspected, he and the dauphin contrived 
also to exasperate the queen, by seizing her treasures, 
casting,, perhaps not undeservedly, a stain upon her 
character, and banishing her to Tours. Driven to 
desperation by these injuries and insuUs, she abjured 
her long-cherished hatred of the duke, and wrote to 
him for succour. He gladly listened to the call, re- 
leased her from captivity, and escorted her to Chartres, 
where, in virtue of an obsolete ordinance of the king, 
she assumed the title of regent, and created a parlia- 
ment, to counterbalance that of the capital. A pre- 
ponderating weight was thus thrown into the scale 
of the Burgundian prince. jNor did he neglect to 
strengthen himself by conciliating the people ; for, 
while the count of Armagnac was daily irritating them 
by his extortions, the duke held out to them a tempting 
lure, by proclaiming that all the towns which opened 
their gates to him should be freed from taxes. Encou* 
raged by these circumstances, his partisans in the capital 
formed a plan for admitting him into the city ; but it 
was discovered and frustrated. 

The return of our Henry the fifth to France, in 1417, 
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and the progress which he was making in Normandy, 
recalled to their senses most of the leaders of the fac- 
tions. The necessity of union being felt, negotiations 
were opened. The queen, the dauphin, and the duke 
of Burgundy were willing to come to terms ; the prin- 
cipal article agreed on was, that the queen and the 
duke should form a part of the royal council. But the 
count of Armagnac would hear of no treaty that did 
not really leave in his hands the whole power of the 
state ; and he accordingly strained every nerve, and 
was even guilty of the most revolting cruelty, to ren- 
der impossible an accommodation with the Burgundian 
leaders. He little dreamt how soon he was to be pre- 
cipitated from the pinnacle of greatness, and trampled 
i» the mire by the basest of the base. 

Harassed and impoverished by tyranny and exaction 
within the Avails, and beset by foes beyond them, the 
Parisians were hungering for peace. They were the 
more inveterate against Armagnac, because they were 
tantalized by the object for which they longed being 
almost within their reach. Peace had, in fact, been con- 
cluded at Montereau, and publicly announced in Paris, 
and the count, seconded by de Marie, the chancellor, was 
the sole obstacle to its being enjoyed. He was inflex- 
ible in his resistance. To bring about a rupture of the 
treaty, he sent troops to attack two of the Burgundian 
posts ; seemingly struck with a judicial blindness, the 
forerunner of his fall, he pushed to an unbearable length 
his arrogance, extortion, and gloomy precautions ; and 
he is said to have eve” meditated a sweeping massacre 
of such of the citizens as were hostile to him, and to 
have ordered leaden medals to be struck for distribution 
to his partisans, that the murderers might distinguish 
them in the hour of carnage. If the character of the 
man, and the spirit of those barbarous times, were not 
in accordance with this sanguinary project, we might, 
perhaps, imagine him to be unjustly charged with it ; 
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for, in all ages, it has been the custom to Slacken an 
overthrown tyrant, by loading him with imaginary 
crimes. That, however, it was possible for persons of 
the highest rank to tolerate, and probably to command, 
the cold-blooded slaughter of their foes, was but too 
speedily proved. 

Terrible as the multitude is when once moved, it is 
slow to be moved. Mutual distrust, and the dread of 
failure, keep its component parts from uniting, till 
some one, more daring than the rest, or provoked into 
action by flagrant wrongs, assumes the lead, and gives 
to it the principle of cohesion. It was a denial of 
justice which brought into play the man who was want- 
ing, to convert into open revolt the passive disaffection 
of the citizens. The servant of an Armagnac nobte 
having grossly maltreated Perinet le Clerc, whose fa- 
ther, an ironmonger, was the quartimer, or magistrate 
of his ward, Perinet applied to the provost for redress. 
His application w r as contemptuously rejected, and he 
swore to be revenged. In concert with some of his 
friends, he matured a plan for admitting the Burgun- 
dian troops, and he opened a correspondence on the 
subject with Villiers de l'Isle Adam, who commanded 
at Pontoise, for the duke. The chance of success 
seemed so fair, that l'Isle Adam readily agreed to risk 
a portion of his garrison in the attempt. The nego- 
tiation was conducted with so much secrecy that not a 
breath of it transpired. 

The plan was carried into effect on the night of the 
28th of May, 1418. Perinet was a man of ready re- 
sources, equally discreet and resolute, and he omitted 
nothing that could tend to secure a triumph. By vir- 
tue of his office, the father of Perinet held the keys of 
St. Germain's gate, and had the relieving of the guard 
there. On the appointed night, having first contrived 
to place on guard many of his associates,, Perinet stole 
to his father’s bed-side, and, undiscovered) drew the 
e 2 • 
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keys from beneath his pillow. L’Isle Adam was wait- 
ing- near the gate with eight hundred men. At two 
in the morning, it was opened by Perinet, who, as soon 
as the troops had entered, locked the gate, and threw 
the keys over the walls, that, retreat being impossible, 
the soldiers might be compelled to combat with despe- 
rate valour. The adventurers proceeded in dead silence 
along the streets till they reached the Little Chatelet, 
where they were joined by several hundred armed citi- 
zens, who had been assembled to receive them. The con- 
federates now loudly raised the rallying cry of “ Peace ! 
peace ! Burgundy for ever !” and it was soon as loudly 
echoed from every side. From all the streets crowds 
of citizens sallied forth, wearing on their dress the St. 
Andrew's cross, which was the distinguishing mark of 
the Burgundian party. In a very short time, tens of 
thousands were in arms. 

Scattered over a large city, and taken by surprise, 
the Armagnacs could make no resistance. Taimegui 
du Chatel, the governor of the Bastile, had barely time 
to hurry to the dauphin's abode, snatch him half 
awaked from the couch, wrap him in the bedclothes, 
and convey him for safety to the Bastile, whence, 
without delay, he removed him to Melun. While he 
was thus occupied, a party of Burgundians marched 
to the king’s palace, and compelled him to take horse, 
and put himself at their head. Other parties spread 
themselves over the city, and slaughtered, or dragged 
to prison, all the Armagnacs on whom they could 
lay their hands. Nc jles, warriors, ministers of state, 
bishops, abbots, magistrates, and the humble followers 
who had mov^d at their beck, were indiscriminately 
thrust into durance. The jails were speedily crowded 
till they could hold no more, and it then became ne- 
cessary to confine *he captives in public buildings and 
private houses. The constable, in the rags of a beggar, 
at first eluded his pursuers, and found shelter in the 
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dwelling of a poor mason ; but a threatening procla- 
mation, against whoever should harbour an Armagnac, 
terrified his host into betraying him. 

The Bastile, and consequently the power of enter- 
ing Paris, was yet held by Tannegui du Chatel. In 
the hope of recovering the capital, before preparations 
could be made for its defence, he hurried back from 
Melun, along with other officers, among whom was 
Barba zan, who is honourably distinguished in the 
French annals, as the irreproachable knight, and the 
restorer of the kingdom and crown of France- At 
the head of a large body of gendarmes, he, on the first 
of June, made a sally from the Bastile, and advanced 
up St. Anthony ’s-street, towards the palace, with the 
intention of making himself master of the king’s 
person. The king, however, had been removed, and 
Tannegui was soon encountered b; l’lsle Adam, who 
had gathered together some troops, and was every 
moment reinforced by the citizens. A desperate con- 
test took place, but the Armagnac general was finally 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of four hundred 
men. The corpses of the slain were ignominiously 
thrown into the common sewer by the victors. Leav- 
ing a small garrison in the Bastile, he retired with the 
remainder of his force, and distributed it among the 
neighbouring fortresses of Corbeil, Meaux, and Me- 
lun. Two days after the departure of Tannegui, the 
governor of the Bastile deemed it prudent to capitulate. 

Already irritated by Tannegui's attempt, the par- 
tisans of the Burgundians were excited almost to mad- 
ness by a letter from the queen, in which she declared 
that neither she nor the dukg would return to Paris, 
till it was purged of the Armagnacs. It has been truly 
remarked, that “ such a letter was, in reality, a de- 
cree of death.” That was the construction put upon 
it by. the Burgundian faction; and, * unrestrained by 
any religious or humane feeling, Jhey promptly carried 
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the sentence into effect. On the morning* of the 12th 
of June, a report being spread that the enemy were 
attacking two of the gates, the citizens hastily as- 
sembled from every quarter. “ All issued from their 
houses/* says an old writer, “ like swarms of bees 
from various hives. Malls, hatchets, axes, clubs, 
poles shod with iron points, swords, pikes, javelins, 
and halberts, were called into use* by the insur- 
gent people/* 

The signal of carnage was given by one Lam- 
bert, who harangued them, and proposed to massacre 
the captives. His sanguinary suggestion was instantly 
adopted by the brutal crowd, and they hurried to the 
numerous prisons, uttering loud cries of “ Kill those 
dcgs I Kill those Armagnac traitors ! ” A scene of 
horror ensued at which nature shudders. Some of the 
victims were flung from the towers of the buildings 
upon the pikes of the assassins, some were chopped 
down with hatchets, some were drowned, and others 
were burned alove in their dungeons ; their mangled 
remains were exposed to every kind of indignity ; and 
torrents of blood flowed through the streets. From 
the jails the slaughter was extended to the suspected 
inhabitants of houses, and was followed by pillage. 
The work of murder and robbery was untiringly 
continued throughout the whole of the night, and was 
recommenced in the morning, after the labourers in it 
had refreshed themselves by a short repast. 

Nineteen hundred of the Armagnacs are said to 
have fallen on this tc.rible day. Nor did they alone 
suffer, for numbers of the Burgundian party fell be- 
neath the weapons of t^eir private foes, who availed 
themselves of this opportunity to gratify their revenge. 
After having fol* three days been dragged through the 
streets by the mob the naked and disfigured corpse of 
the constable was conveyed out of Paris in the scaven- 
gers' cart, and thrown among the filth and ordure of 
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the city laystall. That no proof of their ferocity might 
be wanting, his murderers cut a portion of his skin into 
the form of a scarf, and hung it round him in ridicule 
of the white scarf which was the badge of his party. 

A supplementary massacre, of equal extent, and 
attended by circumstances equally atrocious, occurred 
shortly after, in which perished the prisoners from the 
Bastile and Virfcennes, and those who had been ar- 
rested since the first slaughter. On this occasion, the 
captives in the Great and Little Chatelet strove to 
defend themselves, by hurling down stones and tiles 
on their enemies, but their resistance was soon over- 
powered, and not one of them escaped. 

These enormities — prefigurations of those which, 
nearly four centuries later, were to be committed «n 
the same city — were succeeded by ■ iotous rejoicings 
for the arrival of the queen and Jie duke, and by 
“ one of the finest religious processions that ever was 
seen. 7 ' But the wrath of Heaven did not slumber 
long. “ The joy of Paris,” says an ol& annalist, “ was 
speedily changed into mourning, for three months had 
not passed away after this carnage, when so cruel a 
pestilence fell upon the city, that it destroyed more 
than eighty thousand persons in three months. His- 
tory records, that this Perinet and his companions, 
after having squandered all that they had gained by 
plunder, died miserably, not long enjoying the fruits 
of their robberies ; and that the greater part of the 
nobles and gentlemen, who had acted with the mur- 
derers, were carried off by the pestilence, except i’Isle 
Adam, who was reserved to be chastised by king 
Henry of England, though it^was on another account, 
as we shall relate in the proper place. And was it not 
God who took vengeance for these cruelties ? ’* 

In a little more than a year from this time, John 
the Fearless, himself an assassin, fell by an assassin's 
hand, at the conference of Montereau. His life had 
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been productive of great evils to France; his death 
brought on it still greater. The murder of John gave 
birth to that coalition between his successor Philip the 
Good, Henry the fifth of England, and queen Isabella, 
which, for more than a quarter of a century, deluged 
the kingdom with blood, and nearly wrested the 
sceptre from the ancient line of monarchs. In 1420, 
Paris was delivered into the hands of fhe English, and 
for sixteen years they retained possession of it ; the 
Louvre, the Bastile, and Vincennes, were their prin- 
cipal posts in the capital and its immediate vicinity. 

The only prisoner whom, during their domination, 
the English are recorded to have confined in the Bas- 
tile, was the very man but for whose activity and 
de-ring the capital would, perhaps, never have been in 
their power. It was Tlsle Adam. This warrior, who 
was born about 1384, of an ancient and noble family, 
was taken by the English, at Honfleur, in 1415. After 
he recovered his liberty, he joined the party of John 
the Fearless, and was made governor of Pontoise. 
We have seen by what means he gained Paris for the 
Burgundian prince*. That he was deeply implicated 
in the massacres appears to be a melancholy truth ; 
and all his talents and valour are insufficient to cleanse 
his reputation from that damnable spot. For his ser- 
vices he was rewarded, by the duke of Burgundy, 
with the rank of marshal. 

It is not clear in what manner l'lsle Adam incurred 
the displeasure of our Henry the fifth, the regent of 
France. French waters ascribe the circumstance to 
the pride and arrogance of the English sovereign, who 
required the most abject homage from all his French 
courtiers. L’lsle Adam, they tell us, having one day 
come into the royal presence in a plain grey dress, the 
monarch sternly asked him whether that was a fit 
dress for a marshal. “ Dearest lord,” said the offender, 
“ I had it made to travel in from Sens to Paris and, 
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while he spoke, he looked at the king. u Whq^l ” 
exclaimed Henry, w do you dare to look a prince inine 
face ?” c< Most dread lord,” answered the marshal, 
“ it is the custom in France ; and if any one avoids 
looking at the person to whom he talks, he is con- 
sidered as a bad man and a traitor ; therefore, in God's 
name, do not be offended.” — “ Such is not our custom,” 
Henry sourly replied, and here the dialogue ended. 
If this story be true, it speaks ill for the policy, and 
worse for the disposition, of the victor of Agincourt. 

A few days after this conversation is supposed to 
have occurred, L’Isle Adam was committed to the 
Bastile, on the false and absurd charge of meaning to 
betray Paris to the dauphin. About a thousand of 
the citizens took up arms to rescue him, on his way* 
to the fortress, but they were put io flight by the 
small band of English archers, whkii was escorting 
him to prison. L’Isle Adam, it is affirmed, would 
have passed from the Bastile to the scaffold, had he 
not been saved by the remonstrances f)f Philip the 
Good, and the death of Henry. 

After the decease of Henry, LTsle Adam rejoined 
the Burgundian standard, and took so active and 
effective a part in the war, that, when the order of the 
Golden Fleece was established, he was one of the 
first on whom it was conferred. In 1437, he fol- 
lowed the duke of Burgundy into Brabant, and on the 
22nd of May, of that year, he was killed in a popular 
insurrection, which took place at Bruges. 

It was not till the 22nd of September, 1429, that 
any attempt was made to disturb the English in their 
occupation of Paris. Flushed with its recent successes, 
and hoping that the citizens would rise upon the gar- 
rison, the army of Charles assaulted on that day the 
ramparts of the capital, between the gates of St. 
Honore and St. Denis. The assault, led by Joan 
of Arc, continued for four hours; but the glorious 
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hauine was severely wounded through the thigh, and 
the assailants were compelled to retire. 

For seven years after thife attack, the English kept 
their ground in Paris. But the English power in 
France was now daily crumbling into dust. The 
Burgundian, their ally for several years, was become 
their active enemy ; the duke of- Bedford, whose 
valour and skill so long upheld a tottering cause, had 
sunk into the grave ; town after town, willingly or on 
compulsion, opened its gates to Charles ; succours 
arrived seldom and in scanty numbers ; and frequent 
insurrections, in Normandy and other quarters, com- 
pelled them to disseminate their troops, so that it 
became impossible* for them to take the field with a 
'formidable army. At this critical moment, Paris had 
only a feeble garrison of fifteen hundred men ; a force 
wholly inadequate to defend the place, even had the 
citizens been far less disaffected than they really were. 
They were weary of war, and, besides, prudence dis- 
suaded them* from persisting to oppose a sovereign 
whose throne was evidently established on a solid 
basis. Such being the state of things, Charles thought 
the time was come to recover his capital. A negotia- 
tion was secretly opened with the citizens ; and, on 
condition of a general amnesty, they agreed to return 
to their allegiance. On the night of the 13th of April, 
1436, the kings troops were admitted into the city. 
Though he was taken by surprise, Willoughby, the 
governor, a brave and intelligent officer, took such 
measures as would have baffled his assailants, had he 
received any aid from the Parisians. But not a 
hand was raised in his behalf, and he had no other 
resource than a retreat to the Bastile, which he 
effected in good order. An honourable capitulation, 
allowing him to retire with bag and baggage, to Rouen, 
was offered to W dloughby, and, as he knew that re- 
sistance must be unavailing, he wisely accepted an 
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offer which he could not hope would be repeated. Ijjws 
ended the sway of the English in Paris. ™ 

During the remainder of the reign of Charles VII., 
nothing more occurred which belongs to this narra- 
tive. Abundant materials, are, however, supplied by 
the iron sway of his son and successor, Louis XI. 
Historians, in speaking of Louis XI., have charactered 
him, and with justice, as a violator of all social duties, 
as being a “ bad son, a bad husband, a bad father, a 
bad brother, a bad kinsman, a bad friend, a bad neigh- 
bour, a bad master, and a most dangerous enemy/* 
That, on attaining supreme power, such a man should 
take heavy vengeance for injuries, real or supposed, 
is in the natural order of things. Immediately on his 
accession to the throne, Louis dispL^ed from their 
offices all persons who had rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to him ; and, in some instances, his revenge 
was more signally manifested. 

Among the most conspicuous of those who felt his 
anger was Anthony de Chabannes, count of Dam- 
martin. Chabannes had played an active part in the 
long war between Charles VII. and the English, and, 
on various occasions had done signal service. Like 
many other nobles of that period, he was, however, 
possessed of far more courage than honourable prin- 
ciples. To swell his coffers with plunder, he did not 
hesitate to put himself at the head of the ferocious 
banditti known by the descriptive name of ecorclieurs , 
or flayers, with whom he ravaged the north-eastern 
provinces of France, as far as the Swiss frontier. He 
quitted them in 1439, to marry a rich wife, after which 
he again entered into the king's service. 

Chabannes, as is often the case with criminals, could 
more easily commit crimes than bear to be told of 
them. The monarch having one day laughingly 
greeted him by the title of king of the flayers, he 
angrily replied, “I never flayed any but your ene- 
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; and it appears to me that you have derived more 
bIRfit from their skins than I have.” Not satisfied 
with this retort, he further gratified his offended feel- 
ings by prompting the dauphin to become the leader 
of the malecontents, in the ephemeral civil war which 
is known as the war of the Praguerie . 

After the Praguerie was over, Chabannes was again 
received into favour by Charles, and he seems ever 
after to have remained faithful to him. He even dis- 
closed a conspiracy which the dauphin had formed, 
to deprive the monarch of his crown and liberty. The 
dauphin, on being brought face to face with him, 
hardily denied the fact, and gave him the lie. The 
conduct of Chabannes, in this instance, was not un- 
dignified. “ I know,” said he, “ the respect which is 
due to the son of my master ; but the truth of my de- 
position I am ready to maintain, by arms, against all 
those of the dauphin’s household who will come for- 
ward to contradict it.” No one was hardy enough to 
accept this challenge. 

It is less creditable to Chabannes, that he presided 
over the commission which was appointed to try, or 
rather to find guilty, the persecuted Jacques Cceur, 
and that he contrived to obtain, at a shamefully in- 
adequate price, several of Coeur’s estates. 

In 1455, Chabannes, by performing his duty to 
his sovereign, gave fresh offence to the dauphin. 
Irrita ed at last by the political intrigues of his son, 
and by his having persisted for ten years to absent 
himself from the court, Charles determined to de- 
prive him of the petty sovereignty of Dauphine, and 
to secure his person. Chabannes was chosen to carry 
this determination into effect : and he acted with such 
vigour that, after having prevailed on the duke of 
Savoy to refuse the prince an asylum, he compelled 
him to seek shelter in the dominions of the duke 
of Burgundy 
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Chabannes was, consequently, one of the ear|j| 
victims on the accession of Louis to the throne, 
prived of his office of grand master of France, he took 
flight, but he soon returned, and claimed a fair trial. 
The king refused to admit the claim, and ordered him 
to quit the kingdom ; an order which he obeyed. 
While he was absent, his property was confiscated, 
and he was summoned to appear, and answer the 
charges against him. Confiding in his innocence, he 
complied with the summons ; but he was found guilty 
of high treason, and condemned to death. The sen- 
tence was commuted to banishment by Louis ; who, 
however, changed his mind as to the punishment, and 
shut him up in the Bastile. 

In the Bastile Chabannes remained for four years? 
On the breaking out of the war, the parties in which 
called their confederacy the League of the Public 
Good, he contrived to escape ; and, on his way to 
join the malecontents, he made himself master of the 
towns of St. Fargeau and St. Maurice. • He was one 
of those who benefited by the treaty of Conflans, which 
terminated this war. His sentence was annulled, and 
his estates were restored to him. 

It is a singular circumstance that, with respect to 
Chabannes, Louis passed at once from the extreme of 
hatred and suspicion, to that of kindness and confi- 
dence. He not only restored Kls estates, but he added 
to their number. At a later date, when he instituted 
the order of St. Michael, Chabannes was one of the 
first whom he nominated. Favours conferred by a 
gloomy and unprincipled tyrant cast a doubt on the 
character of the receiver, even when it has been hi- 
therto unstained! which was not the case with the 
new knight. The nomination gave occasion to a se- 
vere sarcasm from the duke of Britanny. Louis hav- 
ing sent to him the collar of the order, the duke de- 
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cluu?d it, assigning as a reason, that “ he did not choose 
to uraw in the same collar with Chabannes.” 

Chabannes was not ungrateful for the benefits be- 
stowed on him. When, strangely deviating from his 
accustomed wariness, Louis involved himself in the 
dilemma which Sir Walter Scott has so admirably 
described in Quentin Durward, Chabannes did him 
the most essential and opportune service, and received 
his warmest thanks for it. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in various important expeditions, all of which 
he brought to a successful issue. In his old age, he 
withdrew from the court, but, in 1485, Charles VIII. 
conferred on him the government of the Isle of France 
and Paris. Chabannes did not long enjoy this new 
dionour ; he died in 1488. 

The war, caused by the League of the Public Good, 
which restored liberty and fortune to Chabannes, de- 
prived his enemy, the count de Melun, not only of 
both, but of life also. When we are told that Melun 
was so addicted to pleasure, luxury and sloth, as to 
have acquired the name of the Sardanapalus of his 
times, we can form no very flattering estimate of his 
character. Yet he stood high in the good graces of 
Louis XI., and participated largely in the spoils of 
Chabannes. In his capacity of governor of Paris and 
the Bastile, he was also entrusted with the custody of 
that nobleman. It was not till after the battle of 
Montlheri that Louis began to suspect him. The 
monarch had, indeed, some excuse for suspicion. 
Melun had at len^t been criminally negligent, in a 
post which demanded the utmost vigilance. He had 
prevented a sally from the city during the battle, which 
might have turned the scale in the king's favour, and 
he had been ignorant of, or winked at, a correspond- 
ence carried on with the chiefs of the League by 
some of the disaffected citizens. These indications of 
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treachery were strengthened by two circumstances; 
some of the cannon of the Bastile had been spiked, 
and the gates of the fortress, on the side next the 
country, had been left open while the besiegers were 
making an attack. The escape of Chabannes might 
also afford a reason for doubting his keeper’s fidelity. 
Louis, however, was, at this moment, too closely 
pressed by his numerous enemies to enter into an 
investigation of the subject ; and he, therefore, only 
dismissed the governor. 

Melun retired to his estates, and imagined that the 
storm was blown over. He was mistaken. As soon 
as Louis had disembarrassed himself, he instituted a 
rigid enquiry into the^onduct of his disgraced fa- 
vourite. One of the most active in pushing it on# 
was a man who was indebted to the count for his 
rise in life ; the cardinal Balue, of whom further men- 
tion is about to be made. The result of the enquiry 
was, a charge of having maintained a secret corres- 
pondence with the heads of the Leagye, especially 
with the duke of Britanny. Melun was in conse- 
quence arrested, and conveyed to Chateau Galliard, 
in Normandy, by the provost Tristan l’Hermite, of 
infamous memory. 

The trial was commenced without delay, and, as he 
refused to confess to any crime, he was put to the 
torture. With respect to his correspondence with the 
chiefs of the League, he avowed it, but pleaded that it 
had the king's sanction. It is probable that this was 
really the case. Many motives might have induced 
the king to allow of his officer corresponding with the 
enemy. But Louis had now resolved upon the de- 
struction of Melun ; and, as he never scrupled at false- 
hood when he had any point to gain by it, he denied 
that he had given the permission. By adding that he 
had long had cause to be dissatisfied with the prisoner, 
he gave a broad hint as to what kind of verdict he 
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desired. The judges, as in duty bound, pronounced 
Melun guilty, and he was consigned to the scaffold. 
His execution took place in 1468. Of his confiscated 
property, a considerable portion was bestowed on 
Chabannes. 

It is said, that the executioner having only wounded 
him at the first stroke, Melun raised his head from 
the block, and declared, that he had not deserved 
death, but that, since the king willed it, he was satis- 
fied. If this be true, we must own that tame sub- 
mission to the injustice of a despot was never more 
strikingly displayed. 

Had Melun lived but a little longer, he might have 
triumphed in the downfall ^nd punishment of his 
ungrateful enemy, the cardial, which took place in 
1469. John Balue, the person in question, born in 
Poitou in 1421, was the son of either a miller or a 
tailor. He had, perhaps, as many vices, and as few 
virtues, as any person upon record. Ingratitude, in 
particular, serins to have been deeply rooted into the 
nature of this unworthy prelate. Towards the bishops 
of Poictiers and Angers, who had early patronized 
and confided in him, and the count de Melun, by whom 
he was introduced to the, monarch, he acted with un- 
paralleled baseness. His sovereign fared no better 
than his other benefactors. Louis XI. had rapidly 
raised him to the highest offices in the state, and had 
loaded him with ecclesiastical preferment, yet the 
traitor betrayed him. 

While his power lasted, there „ was no department 
of the government with which Balue did not Interfere. 
This trait in the character of the cardinal called forth 
a pleasant sarcasm from Chabannes, who could not 
see with patience his own province invaded. Balue 
having one day reviewed spine regiments, Chabannes 
gravely requested the king's permission to visit the 
cardinal's bishopric of Evreux, for the purpose of ex- 
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amining clerical candidates, and conferring ordination 
on them. “ What do you mean ?" said Louis. “ Why, 
surely, sire,” replied Chabannes, “ I am as fit to 
ordain priests, as the bishop of Evreux is to review 
an army.” 

It required, however, something more than a joke 
to shake the confidence which the monarch placed 
in the cardinal. That something more was not slow 
in coming. Since the treaties of Con flans and Peronne, 
it had been a main object of Louis to dissociate his 
brother, the duke of Berry, from his dangerous ad- 
viser the duke of Burgundy ; and, as one means to- 
wards effecting this, he strove hard to induce him to 
accept, as an appanage^Ahe duchy of Guienne and the 
government of Itochelre, instead of the provinces of 
Champagne and Brie, which, by the U oat y of Peronne, 
he had been compelled to confirm to his brother. Louis 
was undoubtedly justified in wishing to accomplish this 
object, as there was little chance that peace would be 
preserved if the duke of Berry became an immediate 
neighbour of the duke of Burgundy. Nor was the 
equivalent which the king offered for Champagne and 
Brie an inadequate one, but much the contrary. On 
this occasion, the king suffered the penalty to which 
all deceivers are subjected, that of not being trusted. 
Could the duke of Berry have put faith in his brother, 
he no doubt would have accepted Guienne. 

It was with no less surprise than indignation that 
the king discovered, by intercepted letters, that all 
his efforts, not only in this case but in others, had 
been counteracted by the man on whom he most re- 
lied. The cardinal, and his fHend and agent William 
d’Haraucourt, bishop of Verdun, were in close cor- 
respondence with his enemies. It was to revenge 
himself for the king having failed in his promise, to 
procure him a cardinal's hat, that d’Haraucourt en- 
tered into the plot against him. It would seem that 
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nothing short of madness could have prompted the 
cardinal to peril his liberty and fortune, perhaps his 
life, by his treasonable proceeding. But here again 
the king was whipped by his own vices. Balue per- 
ceived or imagined that his influence was declining, 
he was convinced that it would wholly expire when- 
ever his services were no longer necessary to the mo- 
narch — Louis being, in his opinion, incapable of per- 
sonal attachment — and he therefore resolved to place 
him in such a situation, by making the king’s foes for- 
midable, that those services should be always indis- 
pensable. On his being interrogated, he avowed, 
with a shameless candour, that, lor this purpose, he 
had betrayed the secrets of testate to the Burgun- 
dian duke, encouraged the ofnee of Berry to refuse 
the proposed exchange, advised the calamitous inter- 
\ie\\ and disgraceful treaty of Pennine, and recom- 
mended to Charles of Burgundy to compel the king 
to accompany him on the expedition against the re- 
volted citizens of Liege. 

There was treason enough here to forfeit a hundred 
heads, had they grown on laic shoulders. But, as far 
as regarded the final penalty of the law, their ecclesi- 
astical character proved a shield to the cardinal and his 
associate. The king desired the pope to nominate 
apostolical commissioners to try the criminals ; the 
pope, on the other hand, contended that they must be 
judged by the consistory, and that the decision of their 
fate must be left to him. A long negotiation ensued 
between the spiritual and temporal sovereigns, and, as 
neither would concede, the offenders were never brought 
to trial at all. 

It cannot, however, be said that the cardinal and the 
bishop escaped unscarred. If Louis could not take their 
lives, he could 7.t least render their lives a burthen, and 
this was a power which he was not backward in exer- 
cising. In the province of Touraine, between twenty 
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and thirty miles to the southward of Tours, stood the 
castle of Loches, one of the sepulchres in which Louis 
buried his living victims. It was there that, at a later 
period, Ludovico Sforza lingered out the last years of 
his existence. Lochcs was well provided with oubliettes, 
dungeons, chains of enormous weight, facetiously called 
the king’s little daughters, iron cages, and all other 
means of torturing the body and mind. Thither Balue 
was sent, and there he passed eleven lonely years, in 
an iron cage, which was only eight feet square. His 
fate resembled that of Pcrillus — for to the cardinal 
himself i» attributed the invention of these cages. Per- 
haps the only praise which he ever deserved was gained 
at the castle of Loches^he praise of having preserved 
his courage unshaken throughout tin whole of his te- 
dious captivity, llalue was released ill 1480, went to 
Rome, where he was received with open arms, was sent 
as legate to France, and died, in 1491, bishop of Al- 
bano, and legate of the March of Ancoita. 

His con federate, d’llaraucourt, was still more se- 
verely punished. The Bastile w'as his place of con- 
finement, and there a cage, of unusual strength, was 
constructed in one of the towers, expressly for his abode. 
The cage was formed of massy beams, bolted together 
with iron, occupied nineteen carpenters for twenty days 
in framing it, and was so heavy, that the vault, which 
was to support it, was obliged to be rebuilt in a more 
substantial manner. Within its narrow and gloomy 
limits, d’Haraucourt was immured for no less than fif- 
teen years. It was not till after the death of Louis the 
eleventh, that the prisoner was set at liberty. He died, 
at a very advanced age, in the year 1500. 

While d’Haraucourt was wasting away life in his 
cage, there was another prisoner in the Bastile, who 
was enduring far worse misery, and was. far more wor- 
thy of compassion, because, though he was himself 
guiltless, he suffered the penalty of another’s crimes 
f 2 0 
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When, in 1473, the restless and unprincipled John, 
count of Armagnac, was slain at Lectoure, by the royal 
troops, his brother Charles, who had taken no part in 
the contest, was arrested by order of Louis the ele- 
venth, sent to the Conciergerie, and put t,o the torture. 
He was on the point of proving his innocence, when he 
was removed to the Bastile, and secluded from all access 
of friends. L'Huillier, the governor, treated him with 
a cold-blooded barbarity which was worthy of a man 
who held office under Louis. There was nothing that 
cruelty could suggest that was not practised on the un- 
fortunate Charles. The agonies of the captive were 
protracted for a period of fourteen years, during all 
which time he inhabited a dre^y and noisome dungeon, 
in which water almost continually dropped upon him, 
and he could not move without wading though slimy 
mud. He was liberated, and his property was restored, 
by Charles the eighth. The boon, however, came too 
late to be of ar*y avail. His reason was shaken by what 
he had undergone ; he languished for a few years, and 
died in 1497. 

Less compassion is due to the next inhabitant of the 
Bastile who appears upon the scene. Faithful to no 
party, he fell regretted by none. Louis do Luxem- 
bourg, count of St. Pol, who was born in 1418, suc- 
ceeded to the possessions of his father, when he was 
only fifteen. He did not receive his moral education 
in schools where humanity and honour were to be 
learned. His uncle a*d guardian, couut de Ligni, w r as 
well qualified to brutalise his youthful mind. It was 
de Ligni that basely sold the heroine Joan of Arc to 
the English, for ten thousand livres. In one of his 
campaigns he took his nephew with him, that the boy 
might kill some of the prisoners, in order to accustom 
him to scenes of blood. Louis is said to have proved 
an apt scholar, and to have taken delight in the per- 
formance of his murderous task. 
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At his outset in life, St. Pol, like most of his family, 
was a warm partisan of the English party. Circum- 
stances, however, having compelled him to visit the 
court of Charles the seventh, he met with so flattering 
a reception that he deserted his party, and devoted 
himself to that monarch. With the dauphin (who was 
afterwards Louis the eleventh) he contracted as close 
a friendship as can subsist between two such characters. 
St. Pol distinguished himself, in the service of his ne*v 
master, on various occasions, particularly at the sieges 
of the Norman fortresses. 

Though St. Pol had given up the English party, he 
did not break off his old connection \.ith the Burgun- 
dian prince. He fought for him against the insurgent 
citizens of Ghent, and he even joined in the League of 
the Public Good, as it was ludicrously styled, and led 
the vanguard of the count de Charolais, at the battle 
of Montlheri. At the peace of Conflans, Louis, in the 
hope of winning him over from the Bufgundian inte- 
rest, promoted him to be constable of France ; and soon 
after, with the same view, he gave him the hand of 
Mary of Savoy, the queen’s sister, and granted him a 
wide extent of territory. 

These favours did not produce the desired effect. 
St. Pol seems to have had little gratitude in his nature ; 
and, in this case, he perhaps thought that there was 
none due for what was rather a bribe than a free gift. 
As he imagined that his safety consisted in preventing 
a good understanding between the king and the duke 
of Burgundy, he was constantly intriguing to keep them 
at variance, and he alternately betrayed them. His 
intrigues being discovered, the two princes, 1 during one 
of their short periods of amity, entered into a compact, 
by which they declared him their common enemy. The 
duke of Burgundy promised, that if the constable fell 
into his hands, he would surrender him to the king 
within eight days. For this he was to be rewarded 
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the restoration of St.Quentin, Amiens, and other towns 
on the Somme. This agreement was of course kept a 
profound secret. 

What St. Pol had already done sufficient to seal 
his fate ; buthc roused the anger of Louis still farther, 
by an act of personal disrespect, and by leaguing with 
Edward *thc fourth of England for the invasion of 
France. It was not, however, till he had got rid of 
Edw ard by a treaty, and had artfully contrived to irri- 
tate the duke of Burgundy still more against St. Pol, 
that Louis seriously prepared for taking vengeance on 
the offender. The negotiation between Edward and 
Louis had already alarmed the constable, and, to con- 
ciliate the latter, he had offered to attack the English. 
This offer Louis communicated to Edward, who, indig- 
nant at the treachery of his recent confederate, sent the 
letters which he had received from him to the French 
monarch. Louis was thus furnished with decisive 
proofs. To the overtures of St. Pol he replied in am- 
biguous words, the real meaning of which was soon 
made evident : “lam overwhelmed by so many affairs,” 
said thcMachiavelian monarch, “that I have great need 
of a good head like yours to get through them.’* 

■ The preparations of the king at length made St. 
Pol fully aware of his danger. Hesitating as to the 
measure which in this emergency he ought to adopt, 
lie for a moment half resolved to stand on his defence; 
but reflection on the superior resources of his enemy 
persuaded him that he ' ad no chance of success from 
arms. Yet, had he boldly appealed to the sword, he 
might, perhaps, have saved his life, or at least have 
met with an honourable death. He preferred throw- 
ing himself on the duke of Burgundy, whom he 
tempted offering him his strong towns, as the price 
of protection. Louis demanded that he should he 
given up to him ; and after some qualms of conscience 
as to sacrificing a suppliant, who was also his cousin, 
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Charles of Burgundy complied with the demand. St. 
Pol was conveyed to the Bastile. The French mo- 
narch gave him his choice, either to make a full con- 
fession, or to be tried in the customary manner. The 
latter alternative was chosen by the prisoner, who 
knew not that his letters, to Edward and the duke of 
Burgundy, were in the king’s hands, audPtherefore 
believed that there was not legal evidence to war- 
rant his conviction. His judges sentenced him to 
lose his head, and he was executed on the 19th ot‘ 
Decern her, 1475. 

The last captive in the Bastile, during the reign ol 
Louis the Eleventh, or rather the last of whom any 
record remains — for there were doubtless numbers of 
the nameless throng — was an Armagnac; a name 
which seems to have been fatal to its owners. Wo 
have seen one Armagnac torn in pieces by the popu- 
lace, another treacherously slain after the surrender 
of his stronghold, a third losing his reason in a dun- 
geon, and we are now to witness the leading of a fourth 
to the scaffold, under circumstances the most horrible. 

James of Armagnac, duke of Nemours, was the 
son of the Count de la Marche, who was the governor 
of the youthful dauphin. When the pupil of the 
count ascended the throne, he gave his cousin Louisa 
in marriage to James of Armagnac, and conferred on 
him the dukedom of Nemours, with all the rights and 
privileges of the peerage ; an honour whicji had never 
before been enjoyed by any other than princes of the 
royal family. Nemours, nevertheless, joined the 
League of the Public Good. Louis, as we have 
seen, was obliged to succumb to the League ; and, 
by the consequent peace of Conflans, James of Ar- 
magnac obtained the government "of Paris and the 
Isle of France. 

Little more than three years elapsed before Nemours 
was again engaged in intrigues against the monarch. 
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But the time was gone by when revolt could lead to 
promotion. Louis had strengthened his authority, 
and he was not disposed to see it set at nought. He, 
however, pardoned him ; but it was on condition that 
any future offence should render him liable to punish- 
ment for the past, and that he should then be deprived 
of his pi#ilege of peerage, and be tried as a private 
individual. 

In the course of a few years Nemours once more, 
and finally, brought down the wrath of the monarch 
on his head. He was accused of treason, and Beau- 
jeu was despatched to besiege him in the town of 
Carlat, to which the duke had retired. Carlat was 
supposed to be impregnable, and it was provisioned 
for two or three years. Nemours, nevertheless, sur- 
rendered without resistance, on condition that his life 
should be spared ; Beaujeu guaranteed this condition, 
as did likewise Louis le Graville, lord of Montaigu, 
and Bonfile le duge, who enjoyed the royal confidence. 
The wife of the duke, who was confined in child-bed, 
died of grief and terror, on seeing her husband be- 
come a prisoner. 

Nemours was conveyed, first, to Picrre-Encise, 
whence he was removed to the Bastile ; where he was 
subjected to the harshest usage. All his supplications 
to the king, during two years’ abode in the Bastile, 
were unavailing; or rather, indeed, seem to have 
tended to irritate him. The duke had, undoubtedly, 
been a turbulent subjc t ; but nothing can palliate 
the infamy of the king’s conduct, after he had Ne- 
mours in his power. It is difficult to account for the 
inveteracy of his hatred. There was no conceivable 
violation of justice of which he was not guilty. To 
have broken the pledge solemnly given by his general 
was little compared with what followed. Such of the 
judges as seemed inclined to show mercy were threat- 
ened and displaced ; others were tempted by being pro- 
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mised to share in the spoils of the prisoner ; the place 
where the court held its sittings was more than once 
arbitrarily changed ; and the decent formalities of the 
law, as well as its essential principles, were contemp- 
tuously discarded. No wonder that Nemours was 
condemned to death. 

But now a scene opens which casts all the rest into 
shade, and at which nature shudders. Nothing was 
omitted that could render death terrible to the duke. 
The chamber where he confessed to the priest was 
hung with black ; the horse which took him to execu- 
tion was covered with a housing of the same hue. He 
was already agonised by the thought that his children, 
who were little more than infants, were reduced t <f 
beggary — but this was not enough. A scaffold was 
expressly constructed for him to suffer on, with wide 
openings between the planks, and underneath, clad in 
white, their heads naked, and their hands bound, were 
placed his children, that they might be drenched with 
their parent’s blood. It was on the 4th of August, 

1 477, that this horrible tragedy was acted. 

Did the brutal vindictiveness of the monarch end 
here ? It did not. The guiltless children, of whom 
the youngest was only five years old, were taken back 
to the Bastile, and plunged into a loathsome dungeon, 
where they had scarcely the power of moving. There 
they remained, for five years, till the accession of 
Charles the eighth opened their prison door. A part 
of the confiscated property of their father was subse- 
quently restored to them by Charles. The health of 
two of them was so broken that they did not long sur- 
vive. The youngest inherited the title of Nemours, 
rose to be viceroy of Naples, and fell at the battle of 
Cerignoles, in 1503. 
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CHAPTER III 

Reign of Francis I. — Semblanijai — The Chancellor Duprat — The 
Chancclloi Poyct — Adiniial de C'habot — Fall of Poj et — Reign of 
Hcni N II. — Anne du Bourg — Louis du Fain — Reign of Fiancis 
11. — Execution of du Bourg — Francis dc Venddme — Reign of 
Charles IX. — The Duke of Lunebourg — Hemy of Navarre and 
the Piinec of Conde in danger of the Bastilc — Faction of the 
Politicians — La Mole — Coronas — Maishal dc Montmorcnci — 
Marshal dc Cossd — Reign of Henry III. — Bussi d’Amboise. 

During the reigns of Charles the eighth and Louis 
■the twelfth, a period of more than thirty years, no 
prisoners of note appear to have been incarcerated in 
the Bastile. In the reign of Francis the first, we 
again find it receiving persons of rank within its 
gloomy walls. The first who was consigned to it by 
Francis was ■lames de Beaune, baron of Semblantjai. 
He was the eldest son of John de Beaune, a citizen 
o^ Tours, who acquired a large fortune by commerce, 
and who, after having withdrawn from mercantile 
pursuits, held the olfico of steward to Louis the 
eleventh aud to Charles the eighth. Semblanc;ai en- 
tered early into the royal service, and, in the reign of 
Charles the eighth, rose to the high situation of su- 
perintendant of the finances, and retained it under 
Louis- the twelfth and Francis the first. It was to 
his talents he was indebted for preferment ; and his 
conduct, in the difficult and dangerous post which he 
occupied, justified his elevation, and gained for him 
the confidence of the three monarchs. Francis was 
even accustomed to address him with the flattering 
appellation of father. Keeping aloof from all court 
intrigues, he displayed, in his official character, an ex- 
emplary regularity, economy, and probity ; and he 
crowned the whole by a virtue which is still more rare 
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in a finance minister — that of endeavouring to alle- 
viate the burthens of the people, and prevent them 
from being despoiled by unprincipled nobles. 

The man who acted thus was not likely to bo with- 
out enemies ; all the greedy, who were disappointed 
of thrusting their hands into the public purse, and all 
the wasteful and corrupt, to whom his example was a 
stinging rebuke, would of course abhor him. But 
Semblangai might have set their malice at defiance, 
had they not found an invincible ally in a female, whose 
venemous hatred was rendered fatal to him by her un- 
bounded influence. 

This powerful female was Louisa of Savoy, duchess 
of Angouleme, the mother of Francis ’lie First. Sho 
was beautiful in person, a floating imnher, and en- 
dowed with many intellectual qualitk> of a superior 
class; but she was immeasurably ambitious, vindictive, 
and rapacious. Such was her avidity for riches, and 
such her success in gratifying it, that, «it the time of 
her death, her coffers contained no less than a million 
and a half of golden crowns — an enormous, not to say 
disgraceful hoard, especially when we consider what 
was the value of the sum at that period. In two in- 
stances, her criminal passions were the cause of shame 
and misfortune to France. Of the first of these we 
are about to speak; the second was her persecution of 
the Constable dc Bourbon — a base and disastrous 
measure, which was prompted either by resentment 
for his rejection of her love, or by her eagerness to 
seize upon his ample domains, or, perhaps, by a com- 
bination of both these unworthy motives. 

The regard w'hich was manifested for Semblangai 
by Francis was, at one period, equally felt by the 
duchess of Angouleme. There exists, under her band, 
the strongest testimony to the rectitude of the superin- 
tendant, and of the generous sacrifices which he made, 
to provide for the wants of the state. It was not till 
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the necessity of vindicating his own character com- 
pelled him to criminate her, that she became his enemy. 

Jealous of fhe influence possessed by the countess 
of Chateaubriant, the mistress oi Francis, whose bro- 
ther, Lautrec, was then governor of the Milanese and 
commander of the French army in that province, the 
duchess appears to have formed the plan of aiming a 
deadly blow at the sister through the side of the bro- 
ther. If, by disabling him from defending the Mi- 
lanese, she could bring Lautrec into disgrace, it was 
not improbable that the disgusted and indignant mo- 
narch, who set a high value on his Italian conquest, 
would extend his anger to the countess. The means 
which she adopted for bringing her scheme to bear, 
had also an additional and not trivial merit in her eyes ; 
that of contributing to swell the mass of treasure which 
she had already accumulated. 

In the first part of her project, she completely suc- 
ceeded. Deprived of the pecuniary resources which 
he had expected from France, and which were the 
more needful, as the harshness of his government had 
rendered him unpopular in Italy, Lautrec was defeated 
at the battle of the Bicocco, was deserted by his Swiss 
auxiliaries, and at length was driven from the duchy 
of Milan. 

The disgrace thus cast upon the French arms, and 
that, too, in a country which he in person had won, 
could not fail to exasperate a young and warlike sove- 
reign. When Lautre' 1 returned to his native land, 
the king refused to admit him to his presence ; but at 
last, through the intercession of his sister, and of the 
Constable de Bourbon, the vanquished general ob- 
tained an audience. He was received with a frown- 
ing countenance ; and he boldly complained of his re- 
ception. “ Is it possible for me," said Francis, sternly, 
u to look favourably on a man who is guilty of having 
lost my duchy of Milan ?" 
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Nowise daunted by this rebuff, Lautrec firmly re- 
plied, “ I will dare to assert, that your majesty is the 
sole cause of that loss. For eighteen months your 
gendarmes had not a single farthing of pay. The 
Swiss, with whose disposition as to money you are 
well acquainted, were also left unpaid. It was solely 
by my management that they were retained for several 
months with my army. There would have been no 
reason for wonder had they quitted it without drawing 
their swords ; their respect for me induced them, how- 
ever, not to desert me till after a sanguinary combat. 
They compelled me to give battle, though I foresaw 
clearly that there was no hope of victory ; but, in my 
circumstances, prudence dictated to rLk every thing* 
however little chance there might appear that our 
efforts would be successful. The who’e of my crime 
amounts to this.” 

The astonishment of Francis was excited by this 
speech of Lautrec. “ What P exclaimed he, “ did you 
not receive the four hundred thousand crowns, which 
I ordered to be sent to you soon after your arrival at 
Milan ?’’ “ No, Sire,” answered Lautrec ; “ your 

majesty’s letters came to hand, but no money was for- 
warded to me ; nor did it ever pass the Alps.” • 

Sernblantjai was immediately summoned into his 
presence by Francis, to account for such an extra- 
ordinary violation of his duty. In his defence, the 
superintendant stated, that the duchess, vested with 
authority as regent, had demanded from him the four 
hundred thousand crowns, and that he held her re- 
ceipt for the sum. 

Irritated by this unexpected discovery, Francis has- 
tened to his mother’s apartment, and reproached her 
for conduct which had cost him a part of his domi- 
nions. The duchess is said to have begun her reply 
by a denial of the fact. She was, however, ultimately 
compelled to own that she had indeed obtained four 
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hundred thousand crowns from Semblanc;ai ; but she 
artfully pretended, that she had previously confided 
the money to4iis care, and that it was the produce of 
savings from her income. Semblunqai, on the con- 
trary, strenuously protested that she had never en- 
trusted any thing to his keeping, and that, when she 
drew from him the funds in question, he had told her 
that they were set apart by the king for the service of 
the forces in Italy. 

Francis was no doubt convinced of her guilt, but 
he could not bear the idea of openly stigmatizing a 
mother whom he loved. There was consequently no- 
thing to be done but to bury, as far as was possible, 
•the whole transaction in oblivion. Abruptly putting 
an end to the altercation between the duchess and the 
superintendant, he said, “ Let us think no more on the 
subject! we did not deserve to conquer; it was in vain 
that fortune declared on our side ; we threw insupera- 
ble obstacles in the way of her favour. Let us cease 
to be traitors to each other, and let us henceforth en- 
deavour to act for the public good, with more wisdom 
and union than we have hitherto displayed.” 

That Seniblampu continued to hold his place is a 
sufticietit proof that his assertion was credited by the 
king. That the revengeful duchess was eager to ruin 
him, we might easily have believed, even had the re- 
sult not afforded evidence of the fact. For a consi- 
derable time, however, she silently nursed her wrath. 
It was not till 15^4, when a new expedition was in 
preparation against the Milanese, that she found an 
opportunity of striking her blow. Money was wanted ; 
and Semblan^ai, who had come forward on former 
occasions, was desired to make an advance from his 
private fortune. But this he declined to do ; pleading, 
as a reason for his refusal, that a debt of three hun- 
dred thousand crowns was already owing to him. He 
was punished by dismissal from his office — if that can 
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be called a punishment for which he appears to have 
sought — and, after having given in his accounts, and 
shown that they were correct, he retired to his estate 
of Balan, in the neighbourhood of Tours. 

On the departure of Francis for Italy, he again 
appointed his mother to act as regent. She had now 
unlimited power; and, as far as concerned Semblai^ai, 
she exeftised it cruelly and basely. She began by 
instituting against him a suit, to recover a balance 
which she alleged to be due to her, as part of the 
pretended deposit. To bolster up her cause, she is 
accused of having stooped to the most degrading 
means. Ccntil, the confidential clerk of Semblanc;ai, 
was enamoured of one of her attendant ; and this fe-* 
male the regent employed to steal, or obtain by blan- 
dishments, the receipt which had bee given to the 
super in ten dant. 

This suit was probably meant to answer the double 
purpose of narrowing his resources anal injuring his 
character. But this mode of proceeding was “ too 
poor, too weak, for her revenge,” and she soon 
adopted another, which struck directly at his life. 
His secretary, John Prevost, who seems himself to 
have had reason for dreading an inquiry into his offi- 
cial conduct, was tampered with, to cause the ruin of 
his master. Impunity for his own misdoings was to 
be the price of his new crime. A charge of pecula- 
tion was brought against Semblangai, and, towards 
the close of 1526, he was committed fo the Bnstile. 
To render his fate certain, the office of sitting in 
judgment upon him was entrusted to the Chancellor 
Duprat, who had been his rival, was still his deadliest 
foe, and was, besides, a devoted tool of the queen 
mother. As his colleagues, or rather accomplices, 
Duprat selected, from the various parliaments, men 
on whose subserviency he could rely. From a tri- 
bunal thus infamously constituted, not even a sem- 
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blance of justice could be expected. . On the 9th of 
August, 1527, Semblangai, who *wa»' then in his 
sixty-second year, wa$ condemned to be hanged ; and 
this sentence was, shortly after, executed on him, at 
the gibbet of Montfaucon. 

The popular feeling, with respect to . Semblan 9 ai, 
may be considered as at least a strong presumptive 
proof of his innocence. It is not often thaflthe fall 
of a finance minister is a subject of sorrow to the 
multitude. In his case we find one of the few excep- 
tions ; for the people beheld his melancholy fate with 
grief, surprise, and indignation, and thejr*kmg looked 
with an evil eye on the malignant princea^p whom he 
*vas judicially murdered. 

There is an apparent but not a real discrepancy in 
the accounts of the behaviour of Semblan 9 ai, when 
his doom was sealed. From the language of 'Du 
Bouchet, who represents him as peeping bitterly, 
and cherishing hopes of pardon till fhe last moment, 
a hasty conclusion might be drawn, that the courage 
of th*e victim deserted him. But wounded honour, 
and a keen sense of the ingratitude with which a life 
of services was repaid, might well wring teara^om 
his eyes, though his mind remained unmoved by the 
fear of death. That his firmness was, in fact, not to 
be shaken, we have the unexceptionable testimony of 
Marot, who probably witnessed the calm deportment 
of Semblai^ai^ when going to the scaffold. In his 
lines, whfch bear the title of “ Du Lieutenant Crimi- 
nel et de Semblan 9 ai," the poet thus forcibly ex- 
presses himself — 

When Maillard, hellish judge, led Scmblan9ai 
On gallows tree to pass from life away, 

Say which of them most undistuibcd was seen ?” 

- ** HI tell you, h.cnd : bo blank was Mail lard’s micn^ 

He looked as though he saw tbo direful dart 
Of death hang o’er him ; but so brave a heart 
Seniblangai showed, you would have sworn that he 
•• . . Was leading Maillari to the gallows tree.” 
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We have $e*en, thaV the chancellor, Duprat, was the 
instrument which Loqisa g£ Savoy employed to accom- 
plish the destruction (if Sembltf^ai. Afc at* earlier 
period, he had 'served' her as effectually in a similar case. 
Her suitagaiilst the constable de Bourbon, to strip him 
of his vast estates; is said have been suggested by 
Duprat, and was certainly brought to a favourable issue 
by the exercise of his influence “over the judges. Ilis 
hatred of the constable was caused, or sharpened, by 
Bourbon having refused to comply with a request rela- 
tive to the grant of an estate in Auvergne. Detested 
by all Frangfo for the fiscal oppressions of which he 
was the autttor, and for his having betrayed the liber- 
ties of the Galilean church, the t haneidlor nevertheless 
retained his power to the last, and died loaded Jvitli title** 
and riches. 

Another tool of the duchess of Angoulemc, who 
closely imitated the conduct of Duprat, was not equally 
fortunate. William Po)et, a native of Angers, born 
about 1474, had acquired a high reputation at the bar 
before lie was chosen the queen-mother's advocate* 
against the countable de Bourbon. The manner m 
which he performed his new task ensured bis promo- 
tion. « lie became successively advocate-general, and 
president ii mortier, and was employed in various nego* 
tiatious ; and, at length, in 1538, his ambition was 
giatiticd by Ins appointment to the high office of chan- 
cellor. If servility to the -mouarJi, and an ntter disre- 
gard of tha rights and happintss of the pimple, are qua - 
lilications for that office, hjs fitness cannot be denied. 
He was undoubtedly worthy of succeeding to Dupiau 

The profligate readiness with which Poyet encou- 
raged Francis the fust to load his subjects with heavy 
taxes, drew r upon him a severe reproof from Duchatei, 
the virtuous and benevolent bishop of Orlean#. Hear- 
ing the chancellor tell the king that his majesty was 
the master of all that his subjects possessed, the bishop 
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indignantly exclaimed, “ Carry such tyrannical maxims 
to the Caligulas and Neros, and, if you have no respect 
for yourself, at least respect a monarch who is the friend 
of humanity, and who knows that to hold its rights 
sacred is the first of his duties.” This speech did ho- 
nour to the prelate, but there is no ground for believ- 
ing that it produced any good effect upon either the 
sovereign or the minister. 

It was by female influence that Poyet was raised to 
his lofty station ; it was by the same influence that he 
was precipitated from it. Two parties existed at 
court, those of the dauphin and the duke of Alen- 
9011, the heads of which were the constable de Mont- 
morcuci and the admiral dc Chabot. Besides the hatred 
which he felt against Chabot as a political rival, the 
haughty Montmorcnci found, in the unceremonious tone 
of equality with which he was addressed by the admiral, 
another Reason for hating him. To ruin an enemy by 
underhand measures was the natural proceeding of a 
courtier. He insinuated to the king that Chabot had 
acquired his riches by iniquitous practices ; and, by 
holding out the lure of a cardinal’s hat, he induced 
Poyet to assist in Chabot’s destruction. The chan- 
cellor exerted himself so strenuously, in raking up 
matter of accusation against the intended victim, that 
he at length produced five-and-twenty charges, each of 
which, he declared, would subject the delinquent to ca- 
pital punishment. The alleged criminality of Chabot 
was soon made known to the king. 

It is probable, nevertheless, that remembering the 
services of Chabot, and the friendship which had existed 
ever since their youthful days, Francis would have 
overlooked the supposed crimes, had he not been pro- 
voked by a speech which sounded like defiance. Some 
trifling dispute occurring between them, he threatened 
to bring^iim to tilal ; to which Chabot boldly replied, 
that a trial had no terrors for him, his conduct having 
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always been so irreproachable, that neither his life nor 
his honour could be put in danger. Francis was weak 
enough to take offence at this implied challenge ; he 
committed the offender to the castle of Mclun, and 
directed the chancellor to prosecute him. 

Poyet rushed upon his prey with the ferocity of a 
hungry tiger. He began by selecting the commis- 
sioners who were to sit in judgment on Chabot ; and, 
to ensure their obedience, he himself, contrary to esta- 
blished custom, presided over them. Yet, with such 
instruments, and in spite of all his unprincipled elforts 
to spur them on, he was not able fully to accomplish 
his purpose. So groundless were the articles of im- 
peachment, there being only two of them which at all, 
and those but slightly, affected the prisoner, that, in- 
stead of \oting for death, the judges were disposed 
either to acquit him, or, at most, to muss a lenient sen- 
tence. 13y dint, however, of threats, the chancellor 
compelled them to go far beyond their intention ; they 
consequently condemned Chabot to a fine of fifteen 
thousand livres, confiscation of property, and perpetual 
exile. One of them is said to have added to his signa- 
ture the Latin word vi, in almost imperceptible charac- 
ters ; thus signifying that force had been used to ex- 
tort his consent. Not content with the daring contempt 
of justice which he had already displayed, Poyet, in 
drawing up the judgment of the court, did not hesitate 
to falsify it, by inserting additional crimes, and aggra- 
vating the penalty. 

Though Francis was irritated by the honourable 
boldness of Chabot, he had never intended to carry 
matters to extremity against him. He could not now 
avoid being astonished that the charges had dwindled 
into such utter insignificance, and that, nevertheless, a 
sentence of such undue severity was pronounced ; and 
he appears to have been also warmly soliefted in his 
behalf by a prevailing advocate, the duchess of Etampe°, 
c 2 
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the royal mistress, who was a relation of Chabot. Yet, 
though the kiug designed to receive the admiral again 
into favour, he could not deny himself the mean grati- 
lication of taunting him. “ Well," said he to him, 
“ will yon again boast of your innocence ?” “ Sire/’ 

replied Chabot, “ I have but too well learned, that be- 
fore God and his sovereign no man must call himself 
innocent ; but I have one consolation, that all the ma- 
lice of my enemies has failed to convict me of having 
ever boon unfaithful to your majesty/’ Chabot was 
pardoned, and reinstated in his offices. This tardy 
justice came too late; though his enemies had been 
unable to drag him to the scaffold, they had succeeded 
in shortening his days. In little more than twelve 
'months, his existence was terminated by a disease, 
seemingly of the heart, which was brought on by the 
grief and anxiety that he had suffered. 

Chabot, however, lived long enough to witness the 
downfall of his adversaries. To Montmorenci the king 
intimated, tlist he had no longer occasion for his ser- 
vices ; and the dismissed courtier in consequence re- 
tired to Chantilly, whence he did not emerge during 
the remainder of Francis’s reign. A heavier misfor- 
tune awaited Poyet, and it speedily fell upon him. Two 
females, the duchess of Etampes and the queen of Na- 
varre, were the foes who overthrew him. The duchess, 
who was already offended by his persecution of her re- 
lative, he exasperated beyond measure, by refusing to 
perform an illegal act in favour of one of her friends ; 
the queen of Navarre he alienated in a similar man- 
ner ; and he rendered both of them more inveterate, 
by some bitter remarks on the influence which females 
possessed over the mind of the sovereign. They com- 
bined together for his ruin, and they effected it. In 
August, 1542, he was dragged from his bed, and car- 
ried to the Bastile. Thus, after having been allowed 
to be uujust with impunity, he was punished for re- 
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collecting at last that he had duties to perform. In 
this emergency, he had the mingled audacity and mean- 
ness to write to Chabot, imploring his forgiveness and 
protection. After having been three years in prison, 
he was declared incapable of ever holding office, and 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and to pay 
a fine of a hundred thousand livres. The king him- 
self, with a strange want of decorum, came forward as 
a witness against him on the trial. Poyct died in 1 548, 
an object of general contempt. 

The captives, to whom our attention is now to be di- 
rected, were of a very different character from the chan- 
cellor Povet; they were sufferers for conscience' sake ; 
men who, when the question related to religious inte- 
rests, deemed it a duty not to submii in silence to nr* 
bitrary pow er. Their names were Am o du Bourg, and 
Louis du Faur, and they were coum< llors of the par- 
liament at Paris. The uncle of du Bourg was chan- 
cellor in the reign of Francis I. Du Faur was of a 
family which had produced many eminefnt characters, 
among whom is to be numbered Guy du Faur, lord of 
Pibrac, author of the vvelb known Quatrains. 

Pressed, it is said, by the Guises, and by the duchess 
of Valentinois, his mistress, the latter of whom was 
looking forward to the benefit she might expect from 
confiscations, Ilenry the second unwisely resolved to 
carry to the full extent the persecution of the protest- 
ants. Hitherto, only the humbler classes had been 
marked out for punishment; but, as nothing more than 
the mere pleasure of tormenting could be derived from 
pursuing them, it was now determined that men of 
higher rank should suffer in their turn. This was at 
least impartial injustice. It w 7 as believed that the re- 
formed doctrines had many partisans among the magis- 
tracy ; and the members of the parliament of Paris were 
therefore selected, as the subjects upon whom the new 
experiment of rigour should be first tried. This step 
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was taken at the suggestion of le Maitre, the chief pre- 
sident, who had the baseness to deliver privately to the 
king a list of his protestant colleagues, and also a tempt- 
ing statement of the property which they possessed. 

It was a custom of the heads of the parliament to 
meet at stated periods, for the purpose, among other 
things, of inquiring into any alleged neglect or viola- 
tion of duty on the pmt of the members. These meet- 
ings, which were established by an edict of Charles VIII., 
were called the Mercuriales, from the circumstance of 
their taking place on a Wednesday. To one of these 
assemblies, while it was in the midst of a debate, on 
the measures which ought to be adopted with respect 
to heretics, the king suddenly came, without any pre- 
\ious notice, accompanied by the Guises, and other 
rigidly catholic nobles, and guarded by a formidable 
escort. 

Previously to his arrival, the balance of opinion had 
inclined to the side of a lenient administration of the 
law, until thc*discipline of the church had been re- 
formed by a new oecumenical council. Though the 
Uionarch affected to be calm, it was easy to perceive 
that he was under the influence of passion. He made 
a vehement harangue, in which he dwelt on the dis- 
turbances caused by sectaries, and on the necessity of 
defending the church, and then ordered the members 
to resume the debate, and promised them freedom of 
speech. 

The promise was meant only as a snare. The man- 
ner in which the king had come to the sitting, in open 
contempt of usage and even of decorum, plainly showed 
that his intention was to intimidate. But, by pretend- 
ing to guarantee the privilege of freely speaking, he 
hoped to do away the impression which his abrupt com- 
ing had made, £uid delude the speakers into a disclosure 
of their real sentiments. There were some, perhaps, 
who confided in his word ; there were others who, doubt- 
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less, were aware that no reliance was to be placed on 
it, but who, nevertheless, thought they were called upon 
to maintain, at all hazards, what they deemed to be the 
cause of religion and truth. Of the latter class were 
Anne du Bonrg and Louis du Faur. 

Du Faur admitted that troubles arose in the state 
from the difference of religions, but he contended that 
it ought to be inquired who was really the author of 
those troubles; and, with a manifest allusion to the 
king, he added, that if this wore done, the same reply 
might perhaps be made as was given, on a similar oc- 
casion, by the prophet Elijah to Ahab, “ I have not 
troubled Israel, but thou and thy father’s house, in that 
yc have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and 
thou hast followed Baalim.’* 

The speech of du Bourg, though it seemed to he 
less directly personal to the monarch, was as well cal- 
culated as that of du Faur to excite angry feelings in 
Henry and in many of the hearers, on whose vices it 
made a rude attack. There were men, he said, 
whose blasphemies, adulteries, horrible debaucheries, 
and repeated perjuries, crimes worthy of the worst 
death, were not merely overlooked, but shamefully en- 
couraged, while every day new punishments were inven- 
ted for men who were irreproachable. “ For of what 
crime can they be accused ?” exclaimed lie. “ Can 
they be charged with high treason, they who nc\cr 
mention the sovereign but in the prayers which they 
offer up for him ? Who can say that they violate the 
law’s of the state, endeavour to shake the fidelity^ of 
the towns, or incite the provinces to revolt ? With 
all the pains that have been taken, not even with 
witnesses picked out for the purpose, lias it been pos- 
sible to convict them of having so much as thought of 
these things. No 1 All their fault and misfortune 
is that, by means of the light of the Holy Scriptures, 
they have discovered and revealed the shameless tur- 
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pitude of the Pupal power, and have demanded a salu- 
tary reformation. This is their sedition.” 

When all the members had delivered their opinions, 
some of which were favourable to mild measures, the 
king called for the register, in which were inscribed 
the opinions of those who had spoken before his arri- 
val, and also on a previous d£y. He then addressed 
to ttye assembly another speech of censure and menace, 
and ended by ordering the arrest of du Bourg and du 
Faur, who were present, and likewise of six absent 
members. The two former were conveyed to the Bas- 
tile, where du Bourg, and probably du Faur also, was 
slmt, up in a cage. Three of the others escaped ; the 
rest were sent to other places of confinement. 

This arbitrary act was the last which Henry had 
the power of committing. On that day fortnight, at 
a tournament, lie was mortally wounded by a splinter 
from the lance of the count dc Montgomery. The 
scene of the tournament was near the Bastile ; and it 
is said that as the wounded monarch was carried past 
the prison, his conscience smote him, and he more than 
once expressed his fears that he had behaved unjustly 
to men who were innocent. The cardinal of Lorraine, 
who was with him, is al*o said to have assured him, 
that such an idea could have been inspired only by the 
arch fiend, and admonished him to reject it, and adhere 
firmly to his faith. This story, however, has no other 
foundation than popular report. 

The reign of Francis II. epened under no favour- 
able auspices for tl**' protestanls. The minor king was 
wholly under the inllnencc of the Guises, and of his 
mother Catherine of Mcdicis, all of whom had vowed 
a deadly hostility to them. The persecution was accor- 
dingly resumed with an increase of vigour. The trial 
of the members of the parliament was pushed on ; but 
it was against du Bourg that the hatred of the court 
was peculiarly directed — the sweeping crimination 
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which was contained in his speech before the deceased 
Henry, had wounded many great personages too deeply 
to be forgiven. 

Before the death of Henry, a commission had been 
appointed, which had interrogated du Bourg on the sub- 
ject of his religious tenets. He having candidly avowed 
them, they were pronounced heretical by the bishop of 
Paris, and he w f as delivered over to the secular autho- 
rity. Du Bourg appealed to the archbishop of Sens, 
and to the parliament, but without effect. The trial was 
proceeded with, and, while it was pending, an event oc- 
curred, which contributed to render bis enemies still 
more inveterate. One of his judges was a counsellor 
named Minard, a man of profligate life, who had given 
violent advice to the late king. Du Bourg, therefore^ 
repeatedly challenged him ns incompetent to sit upon 
the trial, and, on Minard refusing 1o withdraw, the 
prisoner is said to have exclaimed, “ God will know 
how to compel thee ! ” It unfortunately happened that, 
returning one evening to his home fronj the trial, Mi- 
nard was assassinated, by a pistol being fired at him. 
Du Bourg was suspected, and not w ithout an appear- 
ance of reason, of being implicated in the murder, and 
this hastened his fate. There is no ground whatever 
to believe that lie was concerned in the foul deed ; hut, 
it must be owned, that such prophecies as he ventured 
upon arc dangerous, because they have a tendency to 
bring about their own fulfilment. It is not improbable, 
that tire act was suggested to the mind of some fana- 
tical protestant by the words of the prisoner. 

It was in vain that the Elector Palatine wrote to tho 
French monarch, to entreat him to spare the life of du 
Bourg, and that numerous eminent persons, even ca- 
tholics, solicited to the same effect. Neither their in- 
tercession, nor his acknowledged integrity and pure 
morals, availed to save him. He was condemned to 
be hanged and his body burnt, at the Place de Grove, 
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He died, at the age of thirty-eight, with a calm heroism, 
and Christian spirit of forgiveness, which excited ge- 
neral admiration. His death, far from being beneficial 
to the catholic cause, was exceedingly injurious to it. 
The protostants regarded him as a martyr, gloried in 
him.as an honour to their parjjy and faith, and were not 
slow in taking a heavy vengeance for his untimely doom. 

The blood of du Bourg seems to have deadened the 
fire of persecution, as far as related to the other parlia- 
mentary prisoners. Some were subjected to little more 
than nominal punishments ; and even du Faur, the most 
obnoxious of them, was only condemned to pay a fine, 
ask pardon, and be suspended from his judicial func- 
tions for five years. But, comparatively light as this 
sentence was, du Faur refused to acquiesce in it ; he 
boldly protested against it, and after a hard struggle, 
he was fortunate enough to obtain its revocation, and 
to be re-established in his magisterial capacity. Nor 
docs it appear that this victory was purchased by any 
sacrifice of principle. 

Among those who, during the new crusade against 
protestants, had to lament the loss of liberty, was Fran- 
cis de Vendomc, Vidamc of Chartres, allied to the 
princes of the blood and the potent house of Montma- 
renci. Vcndorae had served in Italy, as a volunteer, 
under the duke of Aumalo, and, subsequently, held a 
command there, under the duke of Guise ; after which 
he was appointed governor of Calais. Closely con- 
nected with the house of Montmoronci, he was irritated 
beyond measure by the dismissal of the constable, and 
cherished a deadly animosity against the Guises, who 
were the authors of that measure. It is not wonderful 
that, under the influence of these feelings, he should 
make common cause with the prince of Conde and the 
king of Navarre, who were preparing for resistance to 
the court. Veudd ne took an active part in rousing the 
protestants to arms in various parts of the kingdom. 
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But some of his letters, to the prince of Cond6, having 
been found upon la Sague, an emissary of the protest- 
ant party, he was arrested and sent to the Bastile. 
There he was treated with extreme rigour, and was 
refused permission to see his wife, though she ottered 
to become a prisoner with him. The letters were in 
appearance merely complimentary, but the dread of the 
torture induced la Sague to disclose that important se- 
crets were written, with sympathetic ink, on the cover 
that contained them. The death of Francis II. and 
the pretended reconcilement of the hostile parties on 
the accession of Charles IX., would have saved Ven- 
domc from the scaffold, but he did not live to recover 
his freedom. Worn out by a life of dissipation, he died, 
in his thirty-eighth year, at the Tournelles, to which 
prison he had been removed from the Bastile. 

The decease of Venddme took jdace iift.560, and, 
for several years, with the exception of a duke of 
Luncbourg, who was imprisoned for a quarrel with 
the duke of Guise, no prisoner, at lerst none whose 
fate history has thought worthy of recording, appears 
to have found an abode within the walls of the Bas- 
tile. After the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
there was a moment when the fortress seemed about 
to receive a princely captive. The king of Navarre 
(afterwards Henry IV.) had yielded to the threats of 
the royal murderer, and bad changed his religion ; 
but the Prince of Conde was* made of sterner stuff. 
He resisted so firmly all attempts to induce him to 
apostatize, that Charles IX. ordered him to be brought 
before him, and, in a furious tone, addressed to him 
three ominous words ; “ The mass, death, or the Bas- 
tile/’ Conde held out a little longer, but he yielded 
when he found that du Rosier, a famous protestant 
minister, had been converted to the Catholic faith. 

It was not till towards the close of the reign of 
Charles IX. that the Bastile was again tenanted. That 
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monarch was then sinking rapidly into the grave, un- 
der the pressure of bodily disease, and the perpetual 
stings of his conscience. Haunted by appalling dreams, 
and by direful spectres and dismal sounds, which his 
fancy incessantly conjured up, he had fallen into a 
state which scarcely the remembrance of his crimes 
can prevent us from pitying. It was at this period 
that tin? party was formed which adopted the appella- 
tions of Politicians and Malecon tents. The first of 
these names was chosen to show that the persons as- 
suming it were not actuated, like the protest ants, by 
religious motives. The oppressive weight of the taxes, 
the insolent licentiousness of the soldiery, and the 
cruelty and flagrant incapacity of those who managed 
the public affairs, were their grounds of complaint. 
At the head of this party, which soon became consi- 
derable, w<W William do Montmorenci and Ins nephew, 
the Viscount dc Turcnne. Though this party con- 
sisted of catholics, yet, as among the objects winch it 
sought to obtain there were many which the protest- 
ants no less eagerly desired, it was not long before a 
coalition was formed between them. 

To give greater weight and consistence to the party, 
it was thought advisable to provide for it a chief of a 
more elevated rank than Montmorenci and Turcnne. 
The duke of Alengon, one of the king’s brothers, who 
is known in English history as the duke of Anjou, 
was the chosen individual. With many defects, and 
a scanty share of \irtues, he had some qualifications 
for being head of the party. To the protestants he 
was recommended by uis being far less hostile than the 
rest of his family, and by his having been an unalter- 
able friend of the murdered admiral Coligni. Alenyon 
was irritated bv the restraint, little short of imprison- 
ment, under which ho was kept at court, and by the 
refusal to confer, on him the lieutenant generalship of 
the kingdom, which had been held by liis brother 
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Henry; and was consequently not averse from join- 
ing those who could contribute to gratify his ambi- 
tion. It has, indeed, been supposed, and the suppo- 
sition is by no means improbable, that the party, or 
at least the protestant branch of it, would have been 
willing to raise him to the throne, to the exclusion of 
Henry, his elder brother. 

Two of the principal agents in forwarding the de- 
sign of the malecontents were la Mole, and the count 
chi Coconas, the favourites of the duke of Alen^on. 
La Mole was an officer, a native of Provence. Among 
the ladies of the court he was much admired for his 
liveliness and companionable qualities. Ilis time was 
divided, not quite equally, between sinning and hearing 
mass ; the latter of which he atton led three or four 
times a day. It was said of him b\ the king, that 
whoever wished to keep a register of ia Mole's debau- 
cheries, need only reckon up his masses, lie was 
notoriously one of the gallants of Margaret of Valois, 
as Coconas was of the duchess of Nevors, the eldest 
of three sisters, who were called the Graces. Coconas 
was one of the ntauy Italians who were attracted into 
France by the hope of receiving patronage from Ca- 
therine of Mcdicis. One anecdote will suffice to de- 
monstrate the fiendishness of Ids nature. During the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, he bought from the 
populace thirty hugonot prisoners, that he might gra- 
tify bimkelf, by subjecting them to torture both of 
body and mind. , After having, by a promise of saving 
their lives, induced them to renounce their faith, In- 
put them slowly to death by numerous superficial dag- 
ger wounds. Of this act he was accustomed to boast. 
The fate of sych a, man can excite no pity. 

All was arranged for the flight of the duke of 
Alei^on, the king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, 
from the court,* in order to join the inalecontent6, and 
hoist the standard of opposition. Bands -of troops were 
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hovering round the palace of St. Germain, to protect 
their retreat. But the plot was disconcerted by the 
vigilance of Catherine of Medicis, the imprudence of 
some of the plotters, and the hesitation of the feeble- 
minded duke. At two in the morning, Catherine hur- 
ried the dying Charles from St. Germain to Paris in 
a litter, and placed guards over the duke and the king 
of Navarre; Conde, more prudent than his associates, 
had embraced the first opportunity to escape. There 
were some ludicrous circumstances connected with the 
hasty retreat to Paris. “ The cardinals of Bourbon, 
Lorraine, and Guise,” says d’Aubigne, “the chancel- 
lor Birague, and Morvilliers and Bcllievre, were all 
mounted on Italian coursers, grasping with both hands 
« their saddle bows, and as thoroughly frightened at their 
horses as at the enemy.” Contrasting strongly with 
this was the pitiable state of the monarch, with his 
frame debilitated, and all the weight of the St. Bar- 
tholomew on his soul, groaning, and mournfully ex- 
claiming, “ M least they might have waited till I 
was dead !” 

Indignant at wliat he called a foul conspiracy, the 
king ordered that a rigid enquiry should instantly be 
commenced. La Mole denied every thing ; Coconas, 
on the contrary, disclosed all that, he knew, and per- 
haps more. But the fate of the conspirators was sealed 
by the duke of AleiiQon, who made an ample confes- 
sion, without even having attempted to stipulate for 
the lives of his confederates. Coconas and la Mole, 
who had been sent to the Bastile, were now brought 
to trial ; and, by dint of legal sophistry, tlic project of 
bringing about the flight of the princes was construed 
into a design against the person of the king. 

Coconas and la Mole were condemned to be put to 
the torture, and then beheaded. “ Poor la Mole I” 
exclaimed the latter, while he was suffering the first 
part of his sentence, t( is there no way to obtain a par- 
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don? The duke, my master, to whom I owe innu- 
merable obligations, commanded me on my life to say 
nothing of what he was about to do. I answered, yes, 
sir, if you do nothing against the king.” The unfor- 
tunate man, like vast numbers at that period, had faith 
in magic arts. A waxen image, of which the heart 
was pierced through with a needle, had been found 
among his effects. On being questioned whether this 
was not meant to represent the king, and to be an in- 
strument of tormenting his majesty, he replied that its 
only purpose was to inspire love in a lady, of whom 
he was deeply enamoured. 

On the scaffold, before he laid down his head on the 
block, he significantly said to the by-standers, “ You see, 
sirs, that the little ones arc caught, and that the great 
ones, who have been guilty of the fault, are allowed 
to escape.” La Mole displayed h-s ruling passion 
strong in death. I lis last words, after having prayed 
to God and the Virgin, were, “ commend me to the 
kind remembrance of the queen of Navarre and the 
ladies.” lie was not forgotten by his lady-love; nei- 
ther was his companion. Queen Margaret and the 
duchess of Ncvers are said by some to have embalmed 
the heads of their admirers, that they might always 
preserve them for contemplation; while by others they 
are asserted to have taken them in a carriage to a 
chapel, at the foot of Montmartre, and buried them 
with their own hands. Two years afterwards, the 
sentences against la Mole and Coconas were annulled 
by Henry III. 

The abortive plot in favour of the duke of Alcngon 
proved a source of trouble to two individuals, more 
eminent in rank, and far more estimable in character, 
than were la Mole and Coconas. The marshals Fran- 
cis de Montmorenci. and Arthur dc Cosse, the former 
of whom was the eldest son of the celebrated con- 
stable, were suspected, or pretended to be so, by the 
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queen mother ; Montmorenci was also ftcll known to 
feel that hatred of the Guises which was character- 
istic of his family. At her suggestion, therefore, they 
were committed to the Bastilo, by Charles IX. This 
was nearly the last exercise of his authority. He died 
about a fortnight after, leaving his mother to hold the 
office of regent, till his successor, the third Henry, 
could return from Poland. 

Montmorenci was the husband of Diana, the natu- 
ral daughter of Henry II., and had been employed on 
numerous occasions, civil and military, in all of which 
he had honourably acquitted himself. Of his martial 
exploits the most prominent was the brave though 
unsuccessful defence of Terouanc. lie was liberal, 
"high-minded, learned, firm, and of invariable rectitude. 
Cosse was still more illustrious iu arms than his 
fellow prisoner. lie had distinguished himself at va- 
rious sieges, particularly those of Sens and Metz, and 
in the battle of St. Denis, and many other encounters. 
Nor was he A mere enterpi ising soldier. It is said of 
him, by contemporary historians, and it is no light 
praUc, “that his head was as good as his arm/’ 

The party which had hitherto been known as that 
of the Politicians now took the name of the Third 
Party. It received a large increase, by the junction 
of catholics, whose indignation was excited by the 
constraint put upon the duke of Alencon and the king 
of Navarre, at Vincennes, and the close imprisonment 
of two such eminent men as de Montmorenci and de 
Cosse. Condo, too, was busy iu Germany, stirring 
up the protestant princes to succour his lricnds, and 
keeping up a continual correspondence with the 
French calvinists. 

On his taking possession of the throne, Henry set 
at liberty the king of Navarre and the duke of Alen- 
<;on. The marshalr however, were still retained in 
confinement. Diana, the wife of Montmorenci, had 
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adopted a singular mode of moving in her husband’s 
behalf the feelings of the monarch. DrcsSed in deep 
mourning, and followed by all her female attendants 
in the same garb, she met Henry as he was passing' 
through the street, fell at his feet, and entreated him 
to take compassion on her husband, whose health was 
declining in a prison, into which he had been thrown 
without being convicted, or so much as accused, of 
any crime. She likewise forcibly urged that, even if 
his majesty supposed him to be guilty, he ought to 
grant him a fair trial. The king seemed to be aifected 
by her appeal, which was backed by some of the no- 
bles who were present, and he promised to enquire into 
the business with as little delay as possible. 

The promise of the king, however, il sincere at the 6 
moment, was soon disregarded. Cos /, who, like hi* 
fellow captive, was suffering from bad nealth, was, in- 
deed, allowed to take up his abode in his own house, 
under a guard; but the only deliverance which was 
destined for Moutmorcnci was deliverance from all 
the troubles of this world. It appears, in fact, that 
his life would not have been safe for a moment, but 
for the salutary fear that his death would drive into 
open hostility his brother Damville, who held the go- 
\ eminent of Languedoc. A report having been spread 
that Damville was dead, the king resolved to have the 
marshal strangled in prison, and, as a preliminary stop, 
u was industriously given out that he was subject to 
apoplectic attacks. This barbarous and cowardly 
scheme would have been carried into effect, had not 
an obstacle occurred. Giles do fSouvre, wliohadbeu 
mistakenly selected to perform the assassin’s parr, 
chanced to be a more honest man than his royal mas- 
ter, and he purposely interposed so many delays, that 
time was afforded to ascertain the falsehood of the 
report which had announced the death of Damville. 

It was neither to the clemency nor the justice of 
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liis sovereign that Montmorenci was ultimately in* 
debted for the recovery of liis freedom. Endangered 
by the betrayal of a plot into which he had entered 
against his brother, Aloncon mustered up courage 
< r.ough to run away, liis flight took place on the 
Kith of September 1575. As .mon as lie was in 
safety, at Dreux, he issued a manifesto, not unartfully 
contrived, to gain partisans in various quarters. Re- 
form in every department was the tempting burden of 
its song. It worked its intended (fleet ; the protest- 
ruts were in raptures, the Third Party was satisfied 
w'th it, and lie speedily found himself in a situation 
to set the court at defiance. 

YV ilJiam, one of the brothers of Montmorenci, whom 
we have seen one of the original chiefs of the Politi- 
cians, was now about to enter the French territory at 
the head of a division of troops, designed to herald the 
way to the army which the prince of Condo had suc- 
ceeded m obtaining from the Elector Palatine. In the 
iiist outbreak of her anger, on hearing this news, the 
quern mother sent him word, that, if he dared to ad- 
vance, «dio would despatch to him the heads of the two 
marshals. ll.s reply was, “ Should the queen do as 
k he threatens, there is nothing of hers in France on 
which 1 will not leave the marks of my revenge.’* 

Menace having failed, the wily Catherine resorted 
to an opposite mode of proceeding. Aware that the 
liberation of the two marshals would he imperatively 
demanded by their armed friends, and that the king was 
too weak to refuse it, she determined to try whether she 
could not secure their g rtitude, by appearing to have 
the merit of voluntarily releasing them. They were 
accordingly restored to liberty. Py a declaration, un- 
der the royal seal, Montmorenci was pronounced to be 
“absolutely innocent of the crime which had been laid 
to his charge.” Yv’hcn a similar exculpatory document 
was offered to Cosse b\ the king, lie chivalrously re- 
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plied, “ Excuse me, sire, for declining’ it. ; a Cosse 
ought to think that no one can believe him to be guilty.” 

Though they could not be ignorant of the motive 
which had induced Catherine to throw open their pri- 
son doors, the marshals acted as if a favour had really 
been granted to them. Montmorenci had the largest 
share in bringing about the truce, and the subsequent 
treaty, between the king and the duke of Alcn^on ; 
and the loyalty of Cosse was considered to he so un- 
impeachable that, in 1578, be received the order of 
the Holy Ghost. Montmorenci died in 1579 ; Cosse 
in 1582. 

The principal favourite of the duke of Alcnyon, after 
the death of la Mole and Coronas, was Tonis do Cler- 
mont, better known by the appellation of >'ussy d'Ani- 
boisc. WFprofligacy be went beyond bis predecessors, 
lie seeing to have been a compound of - ices, without 
a single virtue ; unless, indeed, we may give the name 
of virtue to mere brutal courage. Full of pride and 
insolence, eager to imolve others in deadly quarrels, a 
libertine, a professed duellist, and a cold-blooded assas- 
sin, his being tolerated at the French court, and even 
admired by many persons, is an unrefutable evidence 
of the wretched state of morals among the nobility of 
France, lira very must have been held in a sort of 
idolatrous estimation, when respect for it could induce 
such a man as Crillou to be the friend of d’Amboise. 

The first achievement which Hussy is known to have 
performed stamps his name with infamy. I lew as en- 
gaged in a law-suit against the marquis of Henri, one 
of his relations, to recover from him the marquisate, 
which Hussy claimed as his right. The marquis had 
come to Paris, with the king of Navarre, and was there 
when the massacre of St. Bartholomew took place. In 
the midst of the carnage, Hussy sought him out, and 
f tabbed him to the heart. The parliament, soon after, 
passed a decree, admitting the murderer's claim ; but 
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it is consolatory to find that the decree was subse- 
quently annulled. 

Having attached himself to the duke of Alenin, he 
was entrusted with the government of the castle of An- 
gers, and lie soon made himself universally hated, by 
his extortion and tyranny. When he visited the court 
with his master, his arrogance and audacity rose to 
such a height, that the king's favourites, whom he had 
often insulted, at length formed a scheme to assassi- 
nate him. Tiie attack was made at night, and with 
superior numbers ; but it was foiled by the skill and 
resolution of 15 ussy and his folio w r ers. 

The monarch himself was not safe from the con- 
temptuous sarcasms of Hussy. In their dress, Ilenry 
and his minions carried to the most extravagant length 
the costly and absurd fashions of that per®. Bussy 
one day attended his patron to court. He himself was 
simply dressed, but he was follow ed by six pages, clad 
in cloth of gold, and tricked out in the most approved 
style of fiflery. That the point of this silent satire 
might not be lost, he insultingly proclaimed aloud, that 
“the time was conic when ragamuffins would make 
the m ost show’ P The king was so irritated by this 
language, that, for a while, the duke was obliged to for- 
bid Bussy from appearing in bis train. 

About the same time, Bussy gave fresh cause of 
offence to the king. Ever seeking an opportunity to 
indulge his passion for duelling, he had wantonly quar- 
relled with a gentleman named St. Phal. Looking at 
some embroidery, St. Phal remarked that the letter X 
was worked on it; Pussy, from sheer contradiction, 
asserted that the letter was a Y. A duel of six against 
six in consequence took place, and Bussy .was slightly 
w oumlcd. As, however, Bussy sent his antagonist a se- 
cond challenge, and expressed a stubborn determination 
to follow up the quarrel to the last extremity, the king 
interposed to put an end to it. Bussy reluctantly con-* 
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fecnted to meet St. Thai, in the king’s presence, for 
the purpose of reconcilement, and when, with that in- 
tent, he went to the Louvre, he was accompanied into 
the palace by a band of two hundred determined par- 
tisans. The anger of the .king was excited by this ir- 
ruption of bravos, but for the present he restrained it. 

In one of those tits of suspecting his brother, with 
which Henry was occasionally seized, he went by night 
to put him under arrest, and, at the same time, lie sent 
Bussy to the Bastile. On the following morning, a 
council was held, at which, prompted by the queen 
mother, the ministers declared that the step which the 
king had taken was impolitic, and advised him to be 
reconciled with the duke. Henry consented. The 
only stipulation which be made was, tbit Bussy, on 
being liberated, should be reconciled f Caylus, the 
king’s favourite, with whom he was at • amity. Bussy 
complied, and, in complying, contrived to throw ridi- 
cule on the weak monarch. “ Sire,” said he, “ if you 
wish me to kiss him, I am quite ready to do it then, 
suiting the action to the word, he embraced Caylus in 
such a thoroughly farcical style, that the spectators 
were unable to repress their laughter. 

It was not long before the libertinism of Bussy sup- 
plied Henry with the means of destrowng him. It is 
probable that, in his amours, the pleasure of betraying 
the women who confided in him formed one of the 
greatest inducements to pursue them — a base feeling, 
which is still prevalent. In a letter to the duke of 
Anjou, he boasted that he had been spreading his nets 
for the Great Huntsman’s beast, and that he held her 
fast in them. The Great Huntsman was the count de 
Montsoreau, who held that office ; the beast, as she 
was politely called, was the count’s wife, whom the pro- 
fligate writer had seduced. This letter Anjou put into 
the king's hands, as a good jest. Henry kept it, and 
communicated it to the count, whom he urged to re- 
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venge himself on the offender. Montsoreau was not 
backward to follow the king'9 advice. He hurried 
home, and compelled his wife to write to Bussy, to 
make an assignation with him. Bussy was true to 
the appointment. Instead, however, of meeting the 
countess, he was attacked by Montsoreau and several 
men, all of whom wore coats of mail. In spite of the 
odds against him, he fought for some time with deter- 
mined spirit ; but, finding that he must eventually be 
overpowered, he tried to escape through the windows 
and was slain by a stab in the back. “ The whole pro- 
vince,*' says de Thou, “was delighted at his fall, and 
even the duke of Anjou was not very sorry to be rid 
of a man who began to be a burthen to him." 


CHAPTER IV. 

Xj 

Hci'jrn of lie nn II I. continued — Conspiracy of Salcedo — Francis 
do Rosin es — Peter de Belloy — Francis le Breton - Bernard 
P.ilissy — Daring plots of the League — Henry III. expelled from 
Puiis— The lkistilc surrenders to Guise — Bii*?si 1 c Clerc appointed 
governor — Humours — James do la Gucslc — Reign of Henry IV. 
— Members of the parliament arrested — President do Harlay — 
Po'.ier de Blaucmcsuil — 'flic family of Seguicr — Speeches of 
Homy IV. — Louis Seguicr — James Gillot — Outrage committed 
by the Council of Sixteen — It 13 punished by the duke of Maycnne 
— Henry IV. entcis Palis — Surrender of the Bustile — Du llour™ 
— Treasure deposited in the Basilic by Henry. 

It was a conspiracy against the duke of Anjou, and 
the king of France, that brought the next prisoner of 
importance to the Pastilc. This conspiracy originated 
with the Guises, was promoted by that great artisan of 
mischief Philip the Second of Spain, and contained the 
seminal principle of the subsequent war, which is known 
as the war of the League. The agent employed in 
carrying it on was Nicholas Salcedo, a man of daring 
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and profligate character, whoso lather, a Spanish gen- 
tleman, the governor of Vic, in Lorraine, having of- 
fended the Guises, was slain, though he was a catholic, 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. By dint, how- 
ever, of heaping favours and attentions on him, the 
.Guises, to whom, indeed, he was distantly related, soon 
induced Salcede to forget the murder of his parent. By 
a crowning act of kindness, they, in some measure, ac- 
quired a right to his services. Counterfeiting the king’s 
coin, as well as that of foreign states, was a crime which, 
for a long series of years, was of common occurrence in 
France among persons of rank. The punishment of 
throwing them into boiling oil was insufficient to deter 
them ; for it was so often evaded that it ceased to create , 
terror. Salcede had carried the practice of coining to 
such an extent as to be able to purchase an estate. 
Being detected, he was summoned to take his trial at 
Itouen, and, as he prudently refused to appear, sentence 
of death was passed upon him as a contumacious cri- 
minal. But the duke of Lorraine interceded for him, 
and his pardon was granted. This, and the prospect of 
honours and rewards, linked him firmly to the Guises. 

The duke of Anjou was, at this period, struggling to 
acquire the sovereignty of the Netherlands, and under 
his banner were arrayed an immense number of the 
French nobles. To the members of the house of Lor- 
raine lie was inveterately hostile ; for he looked upon 
them as his personal enemies, and as having been au- 
thors of the many mortifications which ho had under- 
gone. To prevent him from entering France, for the 
purpose of succouring his brother Henry, was, there- 
fore, an object of primary importance; as, if that were 
not attained, their project of dethroning the king, or at 
least becoming viceroys over him, could scarcely hope 
for success. Morality was, in those days, at so low an 
ebb among the great, that it is probable the Guises 
would have felt but few scruples in accomplishing their 
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purpose by the death of ' the duke ; though, avowedly, 
their sole aim was to shut him out of France, by 
closing against him the northern frontier and the ports 
of Britanny. 

The daring spirit and desperate situation of Salcede 
— for lie was deeply involved in debt*— pointed him out 
to the Guises as a fit instrument. The duke of Guise 
tempted him by a solemn assurance, that the king of 
Spain would reward him with rank and occupation pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of his services ; and he 
hacked his arguments and promises by descanting on 
the benefit which the catholic religion would derive 
from ruining the duke of Anjou. His eloquence 
prevailed, and Salcede unrelnctantly devoted himself 
to the furtherance of the treasonable scheme. 

It was arranged, that the Guises should secretly fur- 
nish funds for raising a regiment, to be commanded by 
Salcedo, and that he should then proceed to the duke 
of Anjou, and offer to bring to his banner a chosen 
body of meni who would engage to remain under it for 
several months. No doubt w'as entertained that, as the 
duke was scantily provided with money, was, in conse- 
quence, daily deserted by some of his troops, and had 
no great confidence in the Belgians, he would gladly 
accept this offer ; and would either entrust the new 
corps with the keeping of some important fortress, or 
reserve it as a guard for his own person. . In either 
case, the conspirators could turn the circumstance to 
account. The seizure of Dunkirk and Cambray were 
the main points to which Salccde's attention w T astobc 
directed ; but be was at, so to do his best to shake the 
fidelity of Anjou's officers, and, of course, was to act 
as spy Tor the Spanish monarch. The prince of Parma, 
meanwhile, was gradually to approach Calais, the go- 
vernor of which town, it is said, had promised to be- 
tray his trust. The srdden loss of Calais would, it was 
imagined, so terrify Henry, that he would give the 
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supreme command of his forces to the" duke of Guise ; 
the French accomplices of the Guises would then rise 
in arms ; and the plan of subverting the government 
would be easily executed. 

As had been expected, the proposal of Salcede was 
listened to with much pleasure by the duke of An- 
jou, who treated him as a valuable friend* The duke 
was as yet ignorant that the conspirator had been re- 
conciled to the Guises. Nor was he aware that, in 
his way to Bruges, Salcede had visited the enemy's 
camp, had a conference with the prince of Parma, the 
viceroy, and been accompanied to Bruges by two of the 
prince’s agents. Butthe sharp-sighted prince of Orange 
was not disposed to grant his confidence to the new- 
comer so readily as the duke ; he disliked and suspected * 
him, both as being in his origin a Spaniard, and as 
having been found guilty of an infamous offence. The 
enquiries of the priuce of Orange elicited sufficient evi- 
dence to justify his suspicion that Salcede had sinister 
designs, and he, therefore, advised the dtike to arrest 
him. This advice was followed by Anjou, who had al- 
ready learned, from another quarter, that his pretended 
partisan was connected with the Guises. Salcede was 
accordingly^rrested on his coming to the palace. The 
two agents of the prince of Parma were waiting at the 
palace gate for their confederate's return ; one of them 
escaped, the other, Francis Baza by name, was seized 
and committed to prison. In the course of a few days, 
Baza put an end to his existence. 

In the first examination, mysterious hints were all 
that could be drawn from Salcede ; in the second, he 
spontaneously disclosed so complicated and gigantic a 
conspiracy, that his hearers were astounded. That 
part of it which related to Belgium and the duke of 
Anjou was the smallest part ; a mere episode in the 
Guisian Iliad. The conspirators purposed nothing less 
than to imprison the king of France, exterminate the 
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royal family, and subject the? kingdom to the domina- 
tion of Spain. Their moans Salccde stated to be im- 
mense. As implicated in the plot, be named a multi- 
tude of the most powerful nobles, a majority of the 
governors of provinces and towns, and even some of 
the king’s ministers and favourites. The provinces of 
Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Britanny, and theCo- 
tentiii,were, he said, secured by the plotters ; nor would 
foreign aid be wanting, as the papal and Piedmontese 
troops were to enter France on the side of Lyons, while 
two Spanish armies were to pass the Pyrenees into 
Bearn and Gascony, where the malecontents were in 
readiness to receive them. This deposition, after a 
lapse of some days, he voluntarily repeated and en- 
larged, and he offered to prove it, by being confronted 
with three persons, whom he had before mentioned, and 
who, he was convinced, would confess that he had 
spoken but the truth. 

This disclosure was of too much importance to Henry 
of France toSidmit of delay in making it known to him. 
The duke of Anjou accordingly despatched one ofhis 
chamberlains to Paris, with the depositions, and a let- 
ter, in which the Guises were not spared. At first, 
Henry was startled at the seeming dan Jer ; but his 
natural dislike of business, and his love of pleasure, 
soon induced him to take refuge in the idea that the 
whole was an invention of some one who wished to 
disturb his quiet, or a stratagem of his brother, to ob- 
tain liberal succours. Not so thought his minister 
Bellievre, in whom placed great confidence. While 
the minister perused the paper, the changes in his 
countenance plainly showed that he thought the plot 
was real, and the peril from it extreme. It was at 
length settled, that Belli&vre, accompanied by Brulart, 
one of the secretaries of state, should proceed to Bruges, 
interrogate Salcedo, and require that the criminal should 
be transferred to Paris. “If,” said the king, “my 
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brother consents to the transfer, I shall believe that a 
conspiracy exists.” 

When Bellievre questioned him, Salccdc, for the 
third time, repeated his story. He was now conveyed 
to France, and placed in the castle of Vincennes ; the 
duke of Anjou having readily acceded to the wish of 
his brother. When, however, he was broughj before 
the king in council, he disavowed all that he nad pre- 
viously said. His confession had, he affirmed, been 
dictated to him by three persons in the duke's service, 
who compelled him to write it. “ Why, then, did you 
say the same to Bellievre, when those persons were 
absent?” inquired the king. To this the unblushing 
prisoner answered, that Bellievre had intimidated him 
by threats, and that he had always been under the in- 
fluence of terror while ho was in the ducal palace. Bel- 
lievre was a man remarkable for ; atience and polite- 
ness, but he was so provoked by this charge, that he 
could not forbear from exclaiming, u You are art im- 
pudent slanderer.” At the close of the examination, 
tialcede was removed to the Bastile. There he was 
again examined, and there he persisted in his disavowal. 

It now became a question what should be done with 
Salcede. "The president do Thou advised that he should 
be retained in prison. He urged that, if the conspiracy 
were real, his detention would intimidate his accom- 
plices, and afford the means of convicting them in case 
of need ; while, on the other hand, if the conspiracy 
were only a calumny, invented by turbulent and ill- 
disposed persons, the existence of the criminal mightT 
serve to justify the innocence of those whom he had 
accused. IJis son, the celebrated historian, tells us, 
that the president had an additional motive in thus ad- 
vising ; he wished not merely to hold the conspirators 
in check, by preserving the evidence of their guilt, but, 
at the same time, to keep before the king’s eyes a me- 
mento of the danger to which he exposed himself by 
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his unbridled licentiousness, and his oppressive misgo- 
vern ment., * 

This prudent counsel was, however, strenuously op- 
posed. It wan contended that, in whatever light the 
question was viewed, the culprit ought to die. Sup- 
posing the plot to be a reality, his death would terrify 
bis associates ; his being suffered to live might drive 
them to rebellion through despair. If, on the contrary, 
his tale were, false, death ought to punish the calumny ; 
and the motll so because, if impunity were granted to 
him, resentment, at being unjustly suspected, might 
provoke innocent persons to become really criminal. 

The motive which prompted many to insist on the 
latter mode of proceeding cannot he mistaken ; they 
wore pleading for their own lives, or the lives of their 
friends. The weakness of their reasoning is so evident 
as to need no exposure. It was not by stilling inquiry 
that the monarch could hope to neutralize or convert 
his enemies. History does, indeed, record instances 
where it was w'kse os well as generous- to throw the veil 
of oblivion over an incipient plot, and save the plotters 
from the necessity of becoming open rebels ; but this 
was not a case of the kind. The plotters against 
Ilenry were irreclaimable, and, ascribing his con- 
duct to fear and not to mildness, would only be encou- 
raged to persist in their destructive projects. When 
justice has pronounced upon the criminal, then is the 
time for a sovereign to show mercy ; and, if he have a 
human heart, he will set no other bounds to his cle- 
mency than those which are imperatively prescribed by 
the safety of the state. But he who shrinks from pro- 
secuting a traitor offers a premium for the growth of 
treason. 

Henry, nevertheless, decided otherwise. He adopted 
the opinion of those who were for sending Salcede to 
the scaffold. In thus following their insidious advice, 
he was not influenced by principle or mistaken policy ; 
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lie was mainly actuated by a childish impatience, an 
eagerness to get rid of a disagreeable subject, which 
interrupted his contemptible pleasures. “ Like the stu- 
pid bird, which hopes to baffle its pursuers by hiding 
its head, he seems to have thought that if danger were 
out of sight it could not reach him. He had, however, 
another and an equally mean reason for his decision ; 
the wish to mortify de Thou. The president had re- 
cently offended him by a virtuous and truly loyal act. 
Dreading the effect which would be produced by the 
king's incessant edicts to extort money, he implored 
him to pause, lest poverty and despair should drive the 
people to resistance. Instead of profiting by this pa- 
triotic warning, Henry turned round to his train of 
flatterers, and sneeringly exclaimed, “ The poor mail 
is in a state of dotage !*' He was righteously punished 
for his scorn of honest and prudent cuunsel. Ere many 
years had gone by, he was taught to lament with tears 
the loss of this doting magistrate, and to confess that, 
had de Thou lived, Paris would never fiave revolted. 

Salcede was brought to trial. Everything that could 
throw light on the fact of the conspiracy was studiously 
suppressed ; there was no search for evidence relative 
to it, no examination and confronting of the persons 
who had been charged by the prisoner. The sole ob- 
ject was to obtain a sentence of death against the man 
whose existence might prove fatal to the conspirators. 
That object was accomplished on the 25th of October, 
1582. Salcede was pronounced guilty of high treason, 
and was condemned to be torn into quarters by four 
horses ; his quarters were to be placed on gibbets, at 
the principal gates of Paris, and his head was to be sent 
to Antwerp, to be exposed in a similar manner. Im- 
mediately previous to his execution, he was likewise to 
he put to the torture ; this was a supererogatory act of 
cruelty, for, even if wo admit the possibility of justi* 
fying the use of torture, its infliction in this instance' 
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could answer no useful purpose. It was decreed, also, 
by his judges, that “ his confessions, the private letters 
found on him, and the declarations which he had made 
s' nee the commencement of his trial , should be burnt 
to ashes ; as having been malignantly and calumni- 
ously invented, to prejudice the honour of various 
princes, nobles, and other persons.” Heie is the key 
to the whole proceeding. 

“ Light dies before thy uncrcating word ! 

Thy hand, great anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And uimcisal daikncbS buries all.” 

The king was sufficiently devoid of feeling to witness, 
behind a curtain, the torturing of the prisoner, and to 
go to the Town Hall, to see executed the ferocious and 
Sickening sentence, which condemned a fellow being to 
be torn to pieces by horses. But, even in that corrupt 
and semi-barbarous ago, there were not wanting* per- 
sons who passed a severe censure on Henry, for con- 
duct which was disgraceful to him as a king and a man. 

When the torture was applied, SaJccde again veered 
about ; he re-asserted the whole of what he had ori- 
ginally stated, with respect to the conspiracy. This 
blow was, however, adroitly parried by those whom it 
might otherwise have injured. As he was passing up 
a dark staircase, after ha\ing been tortured, he was 
joined by a priest, of the order of Jesuits, who exhorted 
him to retract his confession once more. This ghostly 
adviser no doubt worked powerfully on his hopes and 
fears, with regard to another world, and he succeeded 
in prevailing on him tp make a new retractation. As 
nothing was to be gained by varying in his story, he 
persisted in this retractation, and, at the place of ex- 
ecution, lie loudly extolled the virtues, and proclaimed 
the innocence, of bis patrons, the Guises. He lived a 
villain, and he died a self-convictodiiar. 

In the following ^ ear, 1583, there occurred another, 
but comparatively a trivial; illustration of the ambitious 
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views of the Guises, and the vacillation and timidity of 
the king. Francis de Ilosieres, a native of Toni, born 
in 1534, was a man of prepossessing manners, and of 
considerable condition and eloquence. He rose to bo 
archdeacon of Toul, and through the patronage of car- 
dinal de Guise, obtained several benefices, and the of- 
fice of counsellor to the duke of Lorraine. To prove 
his gratitude to his benefactors, and probably at their 
instigation, he composed and published a voluminous 
work, on “the genealogy of the dukes of Lorraine and 
Bar.” Its evident purpose was to degrade the reigning 
family, and exalt that of the Guises. Not satisfied 
with tracing back in a direct line to Charlemagne the 
descent of the house of Lorraine, he carried it further 
through the starless night of ages, up to a son of Clo- 
dion, from whom Merovams was preluded to have 
usurps# the crown. The inference w.t* easy, that v the 
inonarchs of the Capctian race were intruders, and that 
the Guises alone had a legitimate right to the throne. 
From thence to the assertion of the riglYt was but a 
single step, on the propriety of which it was for pru- 
dence to decide, the question of justice being already 
settled. This doctrine was, in fact, openly taught in 
other works, which the Guises, however, affected to 
disavow, and to regard as fabrications of the protestants, 
forthe purpose of throwing suspicion on tlieii loyalty. 

In addition to his laboured genealogy of his patrons, 
Rosieres had been guilty of various misrepresentations, 
and of a personal attack upon Henry ; and he had sup- 
ported his fabric of falsehood by documents which were 
manifestly spurious, and by altering others, so as to 
suit them to his purpose. The other libels Henry had 
repelled only by employing Pons de Thvard, a man of 
varied talents, to write an elaborate answer : against 
this he resolved to proceed in a different manner ; he 
treated it as a state crime. He who had swallowed 
the canid of last year’s conspiracy, now strained at tjiis 
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gnat of a volume. And hero again, his infirmity of 
purpose betrayed him, to the scorn of his enemies. 
Commencing vigorously; he despatched Brulart to 
Toul, to interrogate. Rpsieres ; after which the arch- 
deaofwi was.cdtiveyed to Paris, and housed iirthe Bas- 
tile. Thus far,; Henry seemed to have meditated a 
tragedy ; but, in its further progress the .drama dwin- 
dled down to a miserable farce. The plan which he 
adopted had the dhm&rit of alike disclosing an inclina- 
tion to mortify the Guises, and a dread of offending 
them. It was the latter, feeling which prompted him 
to prohibit the parliament' from intervening in the cause, 
because that body would probably pass a sentence de- 
rogatory to the house of Lorraine; it was the former 
feeling which induced him to persevere in seeking to 
gain the shado# of a triuniph. He Qouki not see 
that any thing short of complete victory wasAi rea- 
lity a defeat. ... ' 

Pursuing the absurd system which he had framed 
for himself, 1 Henry now convoked* at the Louvre, a 
numerous council of nobles and eminent men ; all the 
heads of the Lorraine family were present. Rosieres 
was brought from the Bastile, and, on his knees con- 
fessed his fault, owned that he deserved rigorous pun- 
ishment, and sued for pardon. The keeper of the 
seals then gravely lectured him qn the enormity of his 
crime, and declared him to be guilty of high treason. 
It was next the turn of the queen-mother to play her 
part; and, accordingly, as had previouslybeen arranged, 
she stepped forward, and entreated her son to forgive 
the offender, for the ke of the duke of Lorraine. 
The king graciously consented, and delivered Rosi&rcs 
into the hands of the duke. This ludicrous scene 
was terminated by a decree, that the book should be 
torn to pieces before the author's face, but that no 
public record should be made of these things, “lest 
reproach should fall on the illustrious house of Lor- 
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raine.” Anquetil pithily remarks, that the erirae ought 
either to have been left unnoticed, or been more se- 
verely chastised* 

Rosieres did not pass the whole of his remaining 
days in tranquillity. He involved himself in a quarrel 
with his bishop, and was under the necessity of repair- 
ing to Rome, to plead his own cause. How he sped 
in the holy city is doubtful ; one writer affirms that he 
was censured, another maintains that lie was absolved. 
He died in 1607. Besides the Genealogy, he wrote 
various works, whiqh are as dead as their author. 

Writers who ventured to thwart the Guises in their 
treasonable designs did not meet with so much lenity 
from them as was shown to Rosieres by the feeble- 
minded Henry. No merit whatever conkl counterba- 
lance the sin of opposing them. This was experienced 
by Petevde Belloy, an eminent jurisconsult, who was 
horn at Montauban, about 1540, and became public 
professor and counsellor at Toulouse. Belloy was a 
zealous catholic, and his three elder brother* had fallen 
in combating against the protcsiants. But these 
claims to consideration were not sufficient to prevent 
him from being persecuted by the house of Lorraine. 

Asserting the king of Navarre’s right to succeed to 
the reigning monarch, and exposing the machinations 
and hollow pretexts of the Guises, was the crime of 
which Belloy was guilty. The works which drew on 
him the vengeance of the Guisian faction were the 
“ Catholic Apology ; ” “ A Refutation of the Bull of 
Pope Pius V. against the Navarrese sovereign;” and 
“ An Examination of the Discourse published against 
the Royal House of France.” In these works, which 
were' given to the press in 1585 and 1586, he con- 
tended, that the protestantism of Henry of Navarre 
did not deprive him of his title to the crown ; that the 
king could not disinherit his legitimate heir ; that the 
Pope had no authority to sit in judgment upon the 
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question of the succession ; and that the seeming ar- 
dour of the Guises, in behalf of Catholicism, was nothing 
more than a mask to cover their designs upon the 
throne. His language was strictly decorous, his can- 
dour and impartiality were evident, but his facts and 
arguments were unforgivable. 

Slander was the weapon which his enemies began 
by using against Belloy. To his “ Catholic Apology” 
a reply was published by a Jesuit, who assumed the de- 
signation of Francisculus Romulus, but who is believed 
• to have been the celebrated Bellarmin. To give weight 
to his reasonings, the Jesuit boldly asserted that his 
opponent, who falsely took the name of catholic, was 
at least a heretic, if not an atheist. This calumny 
fell harmless upon the object at which it was aimed. 
It was not so with calumny from a higher quarter. 
The Guises were not satisfied with defaming him ; 
they determined to make him feel their power more 
effectually. An unfortunate maniac, le Breton by 
name, of \trhom I shall have next occasion to speak, 
had written a seditious libel. This libel the Guises 
ascribed to Belloy. failing to effect their purpose by 
this accusation, they painted him in the darkest colours 
to the king, as a dangerous mischief-maker and here- 
tic, and the weak monarch was at last prevailed upon 
to commit him to the prison of the Conciergerie. 

After Henry had assassinated the duke of Guise, the 
Council of Sixteen removed Belloy to the Bastile, where 
he remained in close confinement for nearly four years. 
He at length found means to escape, and he sought re- 
fuge at St. Denis, wh! h was garrisoned by the troop9 
of Henry IV. He was introduced to Henry, by Vic, the 
governor, and the king rewarded his talents and fide- 
lity, by appointing him advocate-general to the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse. His subsequent life appears to 
have been passed in quiet. The date of his death is 
not known, but in 1G12 he was still living. He wrote 
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various works, besides those which have already been 
mentioned : among them are a “ Dissertation on the 
Origin and Institution of various Orders of Chivalry ;*' 
and “ An Exposition of the Seventy Weeks of Daniel.’* 
Francis le # Breton, to whom I have already alluded, 
affords a striking proof that, when Henry the third 
forbore to punish, it was not clemency, but fear, in- 
dolence, or caprice, that withheld his hand. Le Bre- 
ton was a barrister of Poitiers, who had acquired con- 
siderable reputation by his forensic talents. It speaks 
strongly in favour of his honesty and the kindness of 
his nature, that he espoused so warmly the part of 
those for whom he pleaded, a9 entirely to identify their 
interest with his own. A mere mercenary counsel, 
indifferent to the justice or injustice of his client’s 
claim, could have had no such feelings. Unfortunately, 
le Breton was of a family in which symptoms of in- 
sanity had often appeared, and the dreadful malady 
was lurking in his brain. The loss of a cause, in 
which he was engaged for a poor individual, at once 
roused the latent disease into action. Pie burst into 
vehement invectives against the judges, and presented 
a violent memorial against them to a higher tribunal. 
The superior judges, who saw how he was affected, 
gave him a gentle rebuke, and dismissed the com- 
plaint. Irritated by this, he journeyed to Paris, to 
make an appeal to the king. Plaving fastened his 
memorial on the end of a stick, he went to the Louvre, 
where the guards, who rightly concluded that he was 
bereft of his senses, endeavoured to drive him away. 
Le Breton, however, was immovable, and he exclaimed 
so loudly and incessantly, “ The cause of the poor is 
abandoned, and God will take vengeance for it,” that 
the noise reached the king’s ear, and he ordered him 
to be admitted. Henry listened to his story, and then 
commanded him to return to his own country, and to 
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keep silence in public. To have sent him to the hos- 
pital would have been a more praiseworthy act. 

Instead of proceeding to Poitiers, the maniac wan- 
dered through the provinces, calling on the people to 
recover their liberty, and sending inflammatory writings 
to the towns which were too distant for him to visit. 
At last he reached Bordeaux, and demanded an in- 
terview with the duke of Mayenne. It was granted; 
and the unfortunate lunatic employed the whole of it 
in conjuring the duke to defend the cause of the poor. 
Mayenne, who felt that le Breton’s harangues to the 
multitude, mad as he was, might be serviceable to the 
Guises, gave him money, and probably hopes, and 
then desired him to withdraw. 

Encouraged by this gracious reception, le Breton 
made the best of his way to Paris, where he sat down 
to compose a furious invective against the king, whom, 
with more truth than prudence or decorum, he styled 
a debauched tyrant, and the ' magistrates, whom he 
stigmatised as men steeped in wickedness, who, to 
please that tyrant, and gratify men in power, betrayed 
the cause of the poor. Two printers were found who 
had sufficient boldness to risk the printing of this 
libel. But, just as it was about to appear, the whole 
impression was seized, and the author was lodged in 
the Bastile. The printers were sentenced to be 
whipped, with their necks in a halter, and then to be 
banished from the kingdom. The libel was burnt by 
the public executioner. 

Believing, or affecting to believe, that the prisoner 
was less a madman tnan an instrument of the male- 
contents, Henry endeavoured, by secret interroga- 
tions, to obtain a confession that such was the fact. 
The attempt failed, and the prisoner, was then given 
up to the parliament for trial. It was his misfortune 
that he was not the agent of some formidable conspi- 
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rator ; he would in that case have had a fair chance 
of escaping. 

When le Breton was brought before the parlia- 
ment, his malady manifested itself in a more extrava- 
gant manner than ever. He treated the court with 
unbounded contempt, spoke to the members with his 
hat on, and would answer no questions. As he thus 
suffered judgment to go by default, sentence of death 
was passed upon him, as guilty of having excited the 
people to revolt ; but his equitable and compassionate 
judges also decreed, that “ a deputation should wait 
upon the king, to represent that the culprit laboured 
under mental alienation, and to entreat that his ma- 
jesty would pardon a crime which was rather the effect 
of disease than of free will." 

But neither the prayer of the parliament, nor the 
supplications of le Breton's mother, who wrought irre- 
fragable evidence of his madness, had any effect upon 
the heartless Henry. Here was a victim whom he 
could safely sacrifice, and he would not forego the 
pleasure. Yet even here his mental cowardice peeped 
out. Instead of the involuntary offender being con- 
veyed to the Greve, which was the usual place of ex- 
ecution, he was hanged in the palace court. It seems 
to have been supposed, and perhaps correctly, that 
the people could not witness without emotion the 
death of a man, whose malady and whose fate had been 
brought upon him by commiseration for their sor- 
rows, and who perished because he had no friend, 
while notorious criminals were daily allowed to brave 
the laws with impunity. Far from acting as an ex- 
ample to deter others, the murder of le Breton — for 
in his deplorable situation it was a murder — only 
served to exasperate the people in a tenfold degree. It 
was the singular infelicity of Henry never to be right 
in his treatment of crime ; he was despised when he 
did not punish, he was hated when he did. 
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Political persecution consigned to the Bastile, at 
this period, and when he was on the verge of the 
grave from extreme old age, a man who was a bene- 
factor, and an honour, to his native land. Bernard 
Palissy was born about the year 1500, in the bishopric 
of Agen. His parents were so scantily favoured by 
fortune that they could do little for his education ; 
but he contrived to acquire a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and sufficient skill in drawing and land- 
measuring to gain a livelihood as a draughtsman, a 
painter of glass and images, and a land surveyor. 
Geology, natural philosophy, and chemistry, next at- 
tracted his attention, and with respect to the two 
former he was far in advance of his contemporaries. 

It was about the year 1539, when he had settled 
at Saintes, after his journeys through the provinces, 
that a circumstance occurred which gave a colour to 
all his future life. He chanced to be shown a beauti- 
ful enamelled porcelain cup, manufactured in Italy. 
It struck him that, if he could discover the secret of 
fabricating this ware, he might obtain riches, and 
likewise serve his country by introducing into it a 
new art. From that moment he pursued his object 
with admirable energy and perseverance. Innumer- 
able experiments failed, his resources wasted away, 
poverty and almost starvation stared him in the face, 
yet still, in spite of this, and of the exhortations of 
some, and the sneers of others, he steadily persisted. 
At length, after having suffered a mental martyrdom 
of sixteen years* du ition, he succeeded in his efforts, 
and independence and fame were his reward. For the 
adornment of their palaces and gardens, the king and 
all the nobles of France were eager to possess the 
figures and vases which were produced by Palissy's 
taste and skill. 

Bernard Palissy bad too enlarged a mind to devote 
himself wholly to the heaping up of riches. The toils 
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of business he diversified and lightened by liberal 
studies. He forfhed a cabinet of natural history at 
Paris ; gave, for several years, a course of lectures on 
natural history and physics ; and wrote a variety of 
works, valuable for their facts and reasonings, and the 
new and just views contained in them, and unaffected 
and pleasing in their style. 

Palissy was a protestant, firmly attached to his religion, 
and from that attachment arose the only troubles which 
molested him in the decline of life. When the public ex- 
ercise of their worship was prohibited, he gathered into a 
private assembly a few individuals of his own class, 
each of whom in his turn expounded the tenets of the 
Gospel. In 1562, though the duke of Moutpengier had 
given him a safeguard, and his manufactory had been 
declared a privileged place, the bigoted judges of Saintes 
destroyed his establishment, and would ,.«ive destroyed 
the proprietor also, had not the king interposed, and 
rescued him from their hands. The memory of Charles 
the ninth is branded with eternal infamy, but, candour 
requires it to be owned, that he was a man of taste and 
talent ; a lover of literature and the arts. It is me- 
lancholy to think upon what he might have been, and 
what he was. He invited the persecuted artist to 
Paris, and gave him apartments in the Tuileries. Thus 
protected, Palissy remained unhurt during the horrible 
slaughter of St. Bartholomew's day. 

The protection which Charles the ninth extended to 
Palissy, the weaker-minded Henry the third wanted 
courage to continue. When the influence of the Guises 
became predominant in Paris, the venerable artist was 
arrested by the Council of Sixteen, and thrown into the 
Bastile. There Henry visited him. “ My good man,*' 
said the king, “ if you cannot bring yourself to con- 
form on the point of religion, I shall be compelled to 
leave you in the clutches of my enemies.” Palissy 
was then nearly ninety years of age, but his spirit was 
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not bowed by the weight of years, or the prospect of 
-death. He firmly replied, 44 Sire, fou have several 
times said that you pity me ; but I pity you, who have 
uttered the words f I am compelled/ This is not speak- 
ing like a king. I will teach you the royal language. 
Neither the Guisarts, nor your whole people, can ever 
compel me to bend my knee before an image, for I 
know how to die/’ 

The firmness of Palissy was not put to the extreme 
proof ; but, had it been so, there is no reason to believe 
that his conduct would have belied his words. He was 
saved from the fiery ordeal by the duke of Mayenne, 
who humanely threw so many obstacles in the way of 
his trial, that Palissy died a natural death, in the Bas- 
tile, about the year J589, no less respected for his vir- 
tues than admired for his talents.* 

Those enemies of Henry, into whose hands he 
feared that he should be “ compelled" to deliver up 
Palissy, continued to plot against the monarch with an 
astonishing degree of audacity, which could be equalled 
only by the tameness with which he endured it. Plans 
were successively formed by them, to obtain possession 
of Boulogne ; to arrest him on his way from Vincennes, 
and, subsequently, at the fair of St. Germain ; and to 
make themselves masters of the Bastile, the Arsenal, 
the Temple, and other posts in Paris, massacre the 
ministers, judges, and courtiers, and depose and im- 
prison him. Among the bitterest and most active of 
his enemies was duchess of Montpensier, sister of 
the duke of Guise, w^o constantly wore at her girdle a 
pair of golden scissors, for the purpose, as she inso- 
lently said, of giving the monkish tonsure to brother 
Henry of Valois, previous to his being sent to a mo- 
nastery. Henry frustrated these schemes, but had not 

* I have passed lig' tly over the life of Palissy, because I filial 1 
have occasion to dwell upon it, in another volume of the Family 
Library. 
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spirit to punish them. The impunity which the cri- 
minals enjoyed produced its natural effect. The re- 
sources and the boldness of the conspirators were in- 
creased ; the memorable day of the Barricades ensued ; 
the monarch was expelled from Paris ; and he entered 
it no more. • 

As soon as the king had taken flight from the Lou- 
vre, Guise put garrisons into the Arsenal, and other 
military positions of Paris, and likewise into Vincennes 
and the town of Corbeil. The Bastile might still have 
remained in the power of Henry, and afforded him an 
easy entrance into his capitaLhad he not been guilty 
of an unaccountable act of folly. Colonel Ornano, an 
officer of established reputation, had offered to pledge 
his head that, if he were entrusted with the command, 
he would hold the place to the last extremity ; but 
Henry preferred leaving it in the har Is of Lawrence 
Testu, of whom it was sarcastically said, that he was 
more fit to govern a bottle than a fortress. He justi- 
fied the contempt which was expressed for him, by 
surrendering the moment that he received a summons 
from Guise. His prompt submission called forth an- 
other sarcasm, by which he was declared to have given 
up his post, because he had no oranges to flavour his 
ragout of partridges. 

The government of the Bastile was conferred, by 
Guise, on Bussi le Clerc, the most active member of 
the Council of Sixteen, a determined hater of the king 
and the protestants, and devote<U»art and soul to the 
Guises. Bussi was originally JUkcing-master, but 
changed his calling, and became an attorney. He was 
not long without prisoners. Among the first whom 
he received were Perreuse, late the provost of the mer- 
chants, who was expelled from his office for being faith- 
ful to the king, La Guesle, the attorney general, and 
Damours, a protestant minister. 
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had distinguished itself, for more than two centuries, 
on the seat of justice or in the field of battle. At the 
age of forty-six, he succeeded his father-in-law, Chris- 
topher de Thou, as president of the parliament of Pari?. 

When the success of his partisans, on the day of the 
Barricades, had rendered the duke of Guise master of 
the capital, he went, with a train of followers, to the 
house of Harlay, for the purpose of prevailing on him 
to convoke the parliament, that the recent measures 
might obtain something like a sanction. The presi- 
dent was walking in the garden, and he did not deign 
to notice his visiter till the duke approached him ; then, 
raising his voice, he said, “ It is a lamentable thing 
when the servant drives out his master. As to all the 
rest, my soul is God's, my heart is the king’s, and my 
body is in the hands 6f the wicked ; let them do as they 
please with it.” Guise still pressing him to assemble 
the parliament, he sternly replied, “ When the majesty 
of the monarch is violated, the magistrate has no longer 
any authority*," Hoping to intimidate him, some of 
the duke’s followers threatened him with death, but 
their threats were as unavailing as the request of Guise 
had been. “ I have,” replied the undaunted magistrate, 
“ neither head nor life that I value more than the love 
I owe to God, the service which I owe to the king, and 
the good which I owe to my country.” 

After an imprisonment of several months, Harlay 
obtained his liberty, at the price of ten thousand crowns. 
The moment that he was free he departed from Paris, 
to join Henry the fourth at Tours, and the monarch 
appointed him president of the parliament sitting in that 
city, and composed of Parisian members, who had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the clutches of tbe Leaguers. 
In this post, Harlay sustained his high reputation, by 
the vigour and eloquence with which he refuted the 
'manifestos of Spain ~.nd the League, and the bulls of 
Roman Pontiff. 
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Peace at length came, and Henry rewarded his ser- 
vices by the estate of Beaumont, with the title of count. 
When the first president returned to Paris, all the 
members of the parliament went out to meet and con- 
gratulate him. As Harlay advanced in years, he did 
not bate one jot of the spirit which he had manifested 
at an earlier period. He still unflinchingly supported 
the rights of the kingdom, and the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church, and protested against whatever he deemed 
pernicious to the people or the monarch. The re- 
establishment of the Jesuits he strongly but vainly op- 
posed. From one of his speeches to Henry the fourth, 
in 1604, we may judge with* what an honest freedom 
he uttered his sentiments. The parliament having dis- 
sented from a measure which the Council had re- - 
solved upon, its dissent was construed into disobedi- 
ence, “ If to serve well be disobedience,” replied the 
venerable magistrate, “ the parliament is in the habit 
of committing that fault ; and, when a conflict arises 
between the king’s absolute power and the good of his 
service, it prefers the one to the other, not from diso- 
bedience, but from a desire to do its duty, and to keep 
its conscience clear/* 

After having held the first presidentship for thirty- 
four years, Harlay, whose sight and hearing were im- 
paired, resigned it early in 1616, and he died, on the 
23d of October, of the same year, at the age of eighty. 

Born at Paris, in 1541, of a family which had given 
several eminent magistrates to the state, Potier do 
Blancmesnil attained the rank of present a mortier 
in 1578. With talents less splendid than those of 
Harlay, he was not inferior to him in probity and de- 
voted loyalty/ From the imprisonment which followed 
his seizure by Bussi le Clerc he was released in a few 
days ; but he did not long retain his liberty. When 
Henry, on the 1st of November, 1589, made himself 
master *>f the suburbs of Paris, and there seemed reason 
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to believe that the new monarch would soon enter the 
city in triumph, the joy of Potier was so undisguised, 
that the Leaguers again sent him to his old quarters 
in the Bastile. He was brought to trial, as an adhe- 
rent of the Bearnese — for so Henry was contemptu- 
ously called — and he would no doubt nave suffered an 
ignominious death, had not the duke of Cayenne in- 
terposed, and released him from prison. Throwing him- 
self at the feet of his deliverer, Potier exclaimed, “ My 
Lord, I am indebted to you for my life ; yet I dare to 
request from you a still greater benefit, that of per- 
mitting me to join my legitimate sovereign. I shall 
all my life acknowledge you as my benefactor ; but I 
cannot serve you as my master I" Mayenne had great- 
ness of mind enough not to be offended by this speech. 
Affected even to tears by the appeal, he raised up and 
embraced the suppliant, and allowed him to depart. It 
is delightful to find a few bright flowers of virtue among 
the lurid and noxious growth produced by civil war. 

Henry the Fourth rewarded Potier by making him 
president of the parliament of Chalons. In that office 
he continued during the whole of Henry’s reign. 
When the monarch perished by the knife of ltavaillac, 
the news was carried to Chalons, accompanied, as is 
customary in such cases, by a thousand terrific ru- 
mours. As soon as he heard the lamentable tidings, 
Ren6 Potier, the president's son, who was bishop of 
Beauvais, hurried to the hall where the parliament 
was sitting, and entreated him to quit the place with- 
out delay, in a carriage which he had brought for 
the purpose. But t! 3 magistrate had more firmness 
than the prelate. He answered, in a loud voice, that 
the state and the country called on him not to absent 
himself on such an emergency, but to die, if needful, 
in order to secure the obedience which was due to 
Henry the fourth’s son ; and he earnestly exhorted 
his colleagues not to remove from their sqjits. It 
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was probably for this opportune act of courage and 
fidelity that Mary de Medicis conferred on him the 
title of her chancellor. 

Potier lived to the venerable age of ninety-four, pre- 
serving all his faculties to the last. His decease took 
place on the 1st of June 1635. 

It has been remarked by French writers, that no 
family furnished more magistrates than that of Seguier. 
From the first appearance of the na^e in the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, when that body was originally 
formed, in the 14th century, down to the period of the 
French revolution, the number amounted to sixty- 
eight, of whom many possessed high talents, and con- 
summate legal knowledge. Peter, the first who bore 
that prenomen, is characterised, by the poet Scevola 
St. Marthe, as “one of the most brilliant lights of 
the temple of the laws,” and in this praise there is 
no poetical exaggeration. To this magistrate France 
owes eternal gratitude, for his having frustrated the 
project of introducing the Inquisition inta that coun- 
try. He wa9 warned beforehand that he would do 
well to avoid venturing too far in his opposition, but 
he nobly set the danger at defiance, and he triumphed. 

The six sons who survived him were all of the legal 
profession. No monarch ever paid a more graceful 
compliment to a subject than that which Henry the 
fourth paid to the second Peter, a son of the first, 
who became president on the resignation of his father. 
The courtiers pressing so closely round the king that 
the president could not reach him, Henry held out his 
hand to Seguier, and said, “Gentlemen, allow to come 
to me my inseparable during my bad fortune, which, 
with you, he aided me to surmount. I can answer 
for it, that, notwithstanding the business with which 
I burthen him, he will always be too much my friend 
to neglect me." In a similar strain he publicly ad- 
dressed Anthony, another brother, who was setting off 
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on an embassy to Venice. “ You made your way into 
my affections,” said he, “ in the same manner that f did 
into my kingdom, in spite of the resistance and the 
slanders of my enemies and enviers.” 

Louis, the fourth brother, was a counsellor of the 
parliament, and also dean of the cathedral church of 
Notre Dame, at Paris. He obtained his release from 
the Bastile by paying a large ransom ; but he was not 
allowed to remmn in peace, he being soon after ex- 
pelled from th* capital by the Leaguers. He was 
subsequently sent to Rome, by Henry the fourth, to 
negotiate with the pope for the monarch's absolution. 
On his return, he was offered the bishopric of Laon, 
which would have given him the elevated and much 
coveted rank of duke and peer. Seguier, however, 
devoid of ambition, preferred to remain in the humble 
station of dean. He died in 1610. 

Gillot, the last of those whom I have mentioned 
as having been lodged in the Bastile by Bussi le Clerc, 
was certainly entitled to share the fate of his com- 
panions, his attachment to the royal cause being a 
matter of notoriety. He was of a noble Burgundian 
family, possessed a good fortune, much erudition, and 
a valuable library, was connected with most of the 
wits and learned men of that period, and assembled 
them frequently at his social board, where they con- 
versed on topics of philosophy and literature. He 
had also the higher merit of being beneficent, sincere, . 
and candid. It was said of him, that he had so be- 
nign a disposition that his sole delight was in obliging. 
Gillot was educate^ for the church, and became dean 
of Langres, and canon of the Holy Chapel at Paris; 
he was likewise one of the ecclesiastical counsellors, 
or judges, in the parliament. His abode in the Bas- 
tile does not appear to have been of long duration ; it 
is probable that he ransomed himself. For his in- 
carceration he took an ample revenge, by faring a 
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part in writing the admirable satire called u la Satire 
Menippee, ou le Catholicon d’Espagne,” which covered 
the Leaguers with ineffaceable ridicule, and is said 
to have been more injurious to their cause than the 
sword of Henry the fourth. The harangue of the 
legate at the opening of the states of the League, and 
the laughable idea of the procession of the Leaguers, 
are attributed to Gillot. This estimable and talented 
man died in 1619. ,, 

The Council of Sixteen, like the Common Council 
of Paris in 1792 and 1793, was eager to monopolize 
all the power of the state. It carried on a secret cor- 
respondence with the Pope and the Spanish monarch, 
and was obviously preparing to subvert the authority 
of the duke of Mayenne. In furtherance of its plan, 
it resolved to strike the parliament with terror, and of 
course render that body subservient, by a decisive 
blow. A pretext was furnished by the acquittal of 
a person named Brigard, who had been tried on a 
charge of corresponding with the royalists. A cry 
was immediately raised, that the parliament had vio- 
lated its duty, by granting impunity to treason, and 
that some measure must be adopted, to prevent the 
recurrence of su£h a crime. Several meetings were 
clandestinely held, to decide upon what should be done. 
The result was, that on the 15th of November, 159 J, 
the president Brisson, and the counsellors Larcherand 
Tardif, were seized by order of the Sixteen, carried 
to prison, and hanged there upon a beam, without 
even the semblance of a trial. The bodies, with ca- 
lumnious papers attached to them, were then removed 
to the Greve, and publicly exposed on three gibbets. 

This last outrage caused the downfall of the Six- 
teen. Mayenne had long been dissatisfied with the 
conduct of these turbulent and sanguinary men, and 
he was heartily glad of this opportunity to punish 
them, and annihilate their political influence. He 
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could do both with safety, as a great majority of the 
citizens were shocked and disgusted by the murderous 
act which had been committed. The duke was then 
with his army at Soissons, where he was expecting to 
be joined by the prince of Parma. Leaving his troops 
under the command of the young duke of Guise, he 
hastened, with three hundred horse and fifteen hun- 
dred foot, to Paris. A few days after his arrival, he 
consigned four of the criminals to execution, pro- 
scribed two who had escaped, prohibited, under pain 
of death, all secret meetings, and thus put an end for 
ever to the tyranny of the council. The partisans 
and agents of Spain murmured in private at these de- 
cisive measures, but they were in too feeble a minority 
to venture upon doing more. 

Among those who were executed was not Bussi le 
Clerc ; though, as he had been the most conspicuous ac- 
tor in the murders, he richly deserved death. It was 
to being governor of the Bastile that he was indebted 
for his safety. When Mayenne came to Paris, Bussi 
prudently kept within the walls of the fortress ; and, 
as there were various reasons which made it unadvis- 
able to besiege him, he was allowed to negociate. On 
condition that he should not be punished for his share 
in the murder of Brisson, Larcher, and Tardif* and 
that he should be at liberty to go wheresoever he 
pleased with his property, he agreed to surrender the 
Bastile. The first of these articles was faithfully per- 
formed; but with respect to the second he was not so 
lucky, for Mayenne's soldiers deprived him of the 
booty which he had maae during the civil war. He 
retired to Brussels, where, during forty years, he earned 
a scanty subsistence, as an obscure teacher of fencing. 
The custody of the Bastile was confided, by the duke 
of Mayenne, to du Bourg, a brave and trusty officer. 

In 1589, after Henry the fourth’s attempt upon 
Paris, when he had little more than the shadow of an 
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army left, and was obliged to retreat on Normandy, 
the Parisians were so confident that the Bearnese would 
be brought back a prisoner by the duke of Mayenne, 
that the windows in St. AnthonyVstreet were hired, 
to see him pass along in his way to the Bastile ; in 
the following year, he held them cooped up within their 
walls, suffering the direst extremity of famine ; and 
now, in 1594, he entered the capital in triumph, as an 
acknowledged sovereign, amidst the shouts of the mul- 
titude. It must be owned, however, that for the sub- 
mission of Paris, as well as of many other cities, Henry 
had to thank his purse rather than his sword. For 
giving up Paris, Brissac, the governor, received nearly 
seventeen hundred thousand livres. The whole of the 
strong places which the king bought, cost him no less 
than thirty-tw'o millions of livres, beside? governments, 
offices, and titles. At dinner, on the c«y of his entry, 
he pointedly alluded to this circumstance, in the pre- 
sence of some of the vendors. Nicolas, a jovial poet 
and man of wit, was standing by Henry’s chair: “ Well,” 
said the king to him, “ w hat say you to seeing me here 
in Paris ? ” “ Sire, ” replied Nicolas, “ that which is 

Cassar’s has been rendered unto Caesar.” “ Ventre 
saint-gris 1 ” exclaimed Henry in reply, “ I have not 
been treated at all like Caesar, for it has not been 
rendered to me but sold to me, and at a pretty high 
price too.” 

There was, nevertheless, one man among the 
Leaguers who was not venal. This was du Bourg, 
the governor of the Bastile. His vigilance had re- 
cently frustrated a plot to seize on the fortress, and he 
now r prepared to defend his charge to the utmost. For 
five days he refused to listen to any overtures, and he 
even turned his cannon upon the city. But having re- 
ceived information that it was impossible for Mayenne 
to succour him, he consented to capitulate upon honour- 
able terms. His garrison wa9 allowed to retire with 
K 2 
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arms and baggage. Money he refused to accept ; nor 
would he acknowledge Henry as his master ; he had, 
he said, given his faith to the duke of Mayen ne, and 
he would not violate it. With a strange mixture of 
ferocity, coarseness, and chivalrous feeling, he added, 
that Brissac was a traitor, that he would maintain it in 
mortal combat with him before the king, and that he 
Ci would eat his heart in his belly.” 

The circumstances of the times, which rendered it 
necessary to reign with some degree of caution, but still 
more the generous and clement character of Henry, 
for a few years prevented the Bastile from having many 
captive inmates. Menaces of sending individuals to it 
were occasionally thrown out, but they were not exe- 
cuted. In 1596, for instance, when, to supply his press- 
ing wants, Henry had unjustly seized on the money 
destined to pay annuitants at the town-hall, we find him 
giving vent to a momentary fit of anger, and threat- 
ening whoever should presume to hold what he was 
pleased to Call seditious language, with respect to this 
arbitrary measure. The seditious language, which thus 
excited his wrath, was. nothing more than a petition, 
which a citizen named Carel had drawn ujl on behalf 
of the plundered annuitants. 

There was a moment when the Bastile was on the 
point of receivings illustrious victim ; no less a man 
than Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigne, the long tried and 
faithful friend of Henry, amidst peril and misfortune. 
Irritated by d'Aubigne’s restless zeal in the cause of 
the hugonots, the king gave Sully an order to arrest 
him, but it was soon witndrawn. 

In 1602, Sully was appointed governor of the Bastile. 
Since 1597 he had been at the head of the finance de- 
partment, and during his able administration, a part of 
the Bastile was ocqupiedvin a manner such as it had 
never before been, not ever was afterwards. It became 
a place of deposit for the yearly surplus of revenue, 
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which was obtained by the judicious system of the mi- 
nister. The amount of the treasure thus accumulated 
has been variously estimated, but it was probably about 
forty millions of livres. It was designed to be appro- 
priated to the realising of Henry's military projects. 
The Tour du Tresor is supposed to have derived its 
name from its having been the tower in which this 
hoard was secured. 


CHAPTER V. 

Reign of Henry IV. continued — Viscount do Tavannes — The mar- 
shal duko of Biron— Faults of Biron— Friendship of Henry IV. 
for Biron — La Fin, and his influence over ILron — The duke of 
Savoy — Birotfs first treason pardoned — Embassies of Biron — 
Speech of Queen Elizabeth to Biron — Discontent among the no- 
bles — Art of la Fin — Imprisonment of Rename — La Fiu betrays 
Biron — Artifices emplojed to lull Biron into security — Arrest 
of Biron, and the count of Auveignc — Conduct of Biron in tho 
Bastilc — His trial— His execution — Respect paid to his remains 
— Monbarot sent to the Bastile — The count of Auvergne — 
He i9 sen^to the Bastile but soon released — He plots again — 
Causeand intent of the conspiracy — He is again arrested — Sen- 
tence of death passed on him, but commuted for imprisonment — 
He spends twelve years in tho Bastile — Mary of Mcdiois re- 
leases him— Conspiracy of Merargues— He is executed — Death 
of Henry IV. 

The first distinguished prisoner of the Bastile, after 
the firm establishment of Henry on the throne, was 
John de Saulx, viscount de Tavannes, secon4 son of 
that marshal who acquired an undying but unenviable 
fame during the massatre of St. Bartholomew. He 
was born in 1555, and maybe said to have been nursed . 
in a deadly hatred to the protestants. The viscount 
accompanied Henry the third to Poland, remained be- 
hind when his master departed, visited the Turkish 
frontier provinces, was engaged in various actions, and 
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at length fell into the hands of the Ottomans. He 
managed, however, to get free, and, in 1575, he revi- 
sited his native country. 

In the wars between the catholics and the protest- 
ants, Tavannes was an indefatigable scourge of the 
latter. On one occasion, while he was governor of 
Auxonne, he was in no small danger ; he was surprised 
and wounded in a church by the enemy, and was con- 
fined in a castle. Yet though the wall was a hundred 
feet high, and he was guarded in sight, he contrived to 
escape. In the war of the League, against both Henries, 
he rendered himself conspicuous by his violence and 
perseverance. He proposed to arm the people with 
pikes, but this proposal was overruled, on the ground 
that it tended to excite in their minds the idea of a 
republic. In attempting to relieve Noyon, he was 
.again made prisoner ; he was, however, soon exchanged, 
the mother, wife, and two sisters, of the duke of Lon- 
gueville being given as an equivalent for him. In 1592, 
he was appointed to the government of Burgundy, and 
he maintained the contest till 1595, when, being aban- 
doned by all his companions in the cause, hft yielded a 
sullen submission to Henry. 

Having refused to join the king at the -siege of 
Amiens, lie was arrested, in 1597, and committed to 
the Bastile. Tavannes had certainly a talent for 
escaping ; we have seen that he twice extricated him- 
self from confinement, and he now did so for the third 
time. By what means he eluded the vigilance of his 
jailors does not appear. Henry seems to have cherished 
no very strong resentment against the fugitive ; for, 
instead of placing him in surer custody, he allowed him 
to reside unmolested on his estate, where Tavannes 
died, about the year 1630. The viscount published a 
life of his father, a curious and valuable work ; of 
which, however, some passages are animated by a spirit 
dishonourable to the writer. 
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That Tavanncs, who was long his determined enemy, 
and never professed to have become his friend, should 
he openly or secretly hostile to him, could excite no 
surprise in Henry ; but his feelings must have received 
a deep wound, when he discovered that he might say, 
with the inspired royal psalmist, " Yea, mine own fa- 
miliar friend, in whom 1 trusted, which did eat of my 
bread, hath, lifted His heel against me.” 

Charles de Gontaut, duke of Biron, the son of a man 
distinguished for his honour, loyalty, valour, and mar- 
tial exploits, was born about 1562, and inherited his 
father's warlike spirit, but not his praiseworthy quali- 
ties. In his childhood he was so dull of apprehension 
that he could scarcely be taught to read. In his mi- 
litary studies he must, however, have made early and 
extraordinary progress ; for at fourteen he was colonel 
of the Swiss regiments, and when he was only fifteen, 
the command of the army in Guienne was entrusted to 
him for some weeks by his father, who ha^ broken one 
of his thighs. His religion we may believe to have 
hung loosely enough upon him, as he twice changed it 
before he*reached his sixteenth year. 

There were two crying sins of the age, duelling and 
gaming; in which Biron made himself conspicuous. He 
was not yet twenty, when he fought a duel with the 
prince of Carency, who was a rival suitor to the heiress 
of the family of Caumont. Each party had two se- 
conds, all of whom were in habits of friendship with 
each other. It was in ir snow-storm, at day break, that 
the combatants met ; and, by taking their ground so 
that the snow drove into the faces of their antagonists, 
Biroti and his seconds contrived to destroy them. This 
triple murder was pardoned by Henry the third, at the 
request of the duke of Epernon. As a gamester, Bi- 
ron played so deeply, and with such infatuated perse- 
verance, that he himself said, “ I know not whether I 
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shall die on the scaffold \ but/if I db not, I am sure 
that I shall die hi a workhouse/’ 

The scaffold Whifijr, with somewhat of a divining 
spirit, he seems to have thought his not improbable 
doom, was more than once predicted to him. The basis 
on which one prediction was built may excite a smile. 
“ The archbishop of Lyons/’ says an old writer, 
“ judged better than any one else of the nature of men 
by their countenances. For having one day curiously 
contemplated the features and characters of the mar- 
shal Biron's face, he pronounced that he had an exceed- 
ingly bad physiognomy, verily that of a man who was 
fated to perish wretchedly.” On surer grounds, on a 
knowledge of his son's disposition, his father sometimes 
said to him, “ Baron,” (that was his early title) “ I 
advise you to go and plant cabbages on your estate, as 
soon as peace is made ; for, otherwise, you will cer- 
tainly lose your head at the Greve.” 

The faults of Biron were, indeed, such as to justify 
melancholy forebodings with respect to his end. He 
wa9 vain, imperious, passionate, restlessly active, so 
greedy of praise that he deemed himself robbed of all 
that was given to others, so high an estimater of his 
own services that he never thought them enough re- 
warded, and so reckless of speech that, when he was 
in an angry mood, his invectives and reproaches did not 
spare even the sovereign. These faults were rendered 
more dangerous to him by his habits of profusion, and 
the consequent occasional emptHfess of his purse, which 
laid him open to temptation, especially during his fits 
of dissatisfaction and disgust. On the other hand, it 
is beyond all doubt that Biron, for some years after 
the outset of his career, was devoted to Henry the 
fourth ; he was eminently intrepid, displayed unwearied 
zeal, gave an admirable example of discipline, and was 
a consummate master of his profession. “ No one,” 
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said Henry, u hatf a keener eye in reconnoitring an 
enemy, no'r a more ready hand at arraying an army/'* 
At the battles of Arques, Ivry^and A u male, at the 
sieges of Paris and Rouen, and on various other occa- 
sions, Biron was conspicuous among his fellow chiefs. 
His promotion kept pace with his exploits, and he rose 
rapidly to the highest dignities. In 1592, Henry ap- 
pointed him admiral of France, and, in 1594, a mar- 
shal; on receiving the latter rank he gave up the office 
of admiral, which Villars demanded as a part of hid 
reward for the surrender of Rouen. It has been ima- 
gined, that Biron cherished a rankling resentment for 
the deprivation of the admiralship ; but this is more than 
doubtful : he appears, on the contrary, to have acceded 
to it with a good grace. In 1595, he obtained the go- 
vernment of Burgundy, and his life was sived by Henry, 
at the sharp encounter of Fontaine- Fi an 9 aise. After 
having manifested his wonted military talents at the 
scige of Amiens, in 1598, Biron attained the zenith of 
his elevation, by being created a duke and [?eer. When 
the deputies of the parliament waited on the king, in 
Picardy, to congratulatehim on the success of his arms, 
he paid to the new-made peer one of those well-turned 
compliments by which he so often delighted his warriors 
and statesmen. In turning to account that part of 
“ the cheap defence of nations" which consists in grace- 
fully bestowing praise, no man was more of a proficient 
than Henry. “ Gentlemen," said he to the deputies, 
“ I introduce to you thedMarshal de Biron, whom I pre- 
sent with equal success to my enemies and my friends/' 
Thenceforth, thanks to his own folly, the star of Bi- 
ron gradually declined till it set in blood. He soon be- 
came unsafe to be opposed to the klng v s enemies, and 
unworthy of being presented to his friends. Vanity 
and prodigality were the faults which began his ruin ; 
the one led him to think that his superlative merit was 
inadequately requited, the other caused him to accuse 
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Henry of avarice and ingratitude, because the monarch 
did not feed his extravagance with boundless supplies. 
Biron might, nevertheless, have stopped short of des- 
truction, had there not been perpetually a tempter at 
his ear, whispering sinister councils. His evil genius 
was Beauvais La Node, sieur de La Fin, a veteran in- 
triguer, who had spent his life in disturbing the public 
peace, and was still in correspondence with Spain, Sa- 
voy, the banished partisans of the League, and the male- 
contents in various provinces. He is truly described as 
having been “ an enterprising, active, insinuating man, 
especially skilful in getting on the weak side of those 
whom he wished to seduce. Bold with the rash, cir- 
cumspect with the prudent, he seemed to give himself 
up entirely to his accomplices, that he might provide 
for his own safety at their expense.” Henry, who well 
knew the character of the man, warned Biron against 
him, but the warning was slighted.* 

The pea^e of Vervins, which relieved France from a 
burthensome war, precipitated the fall of Biron. Even 
before it was concluded, he had listened to the blan- 
dishments of Spanish emissaries, and had suffered them 
to tempt his ambition with the prospect of independent 
sovereignty, but he had stopped short on the verge of 
disloyalty. While his mind was thus susceptible of 
treasonable infection, he was unfortunately despatched 
by Henry to Brussels, for the purpose of interchang- 
ing, with the archduke, the customary oaths as to the 
faithful performance of the treaty. There he was sur- 
rounded by every imagr able seduction. He was “ the 
observed of all observers the most splendid enter- 
tainments were given, expressly in honour of him ; and 

* Henry pointed liis advice with a pun, which is not translatable. 
He recommended to Biron, ** Qu’il l’otat d’aupres de lui, Btnou 
quo La Fin Vaffineroit In English, if such a deceiver’s name 
were Cousin, we might similarly say, “ If you do not get rid of that 

Cousin, he will cozen you,'* 
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he heard nothing but exaggerated praises of his trans- 
cendent valour and skill, insidious expressions of regret 
that he should serve a master so blind to his worth, 
or so meanly jealous of it, and highly-coloured repre- 
sentations of the glorious career which he might run, 
if he would devote his talents to the cause of the Spa- 
nish sovereign. When it was imagined that his head 
was sufficiently turned, a treaty with Philip was pro- 
posed to him. But he was not yet prepared to go thus 
far ; he would give no more than a vague promise to 
join the catholics, in case of their rising against Henry, 
and he returned to Paris only half a traitor. 

That which had been begun in the Netherlands was 
completed in France. During the troubles of the 
League, the duke of*Savoy, Charles Emmanuel, had 
seized upon the marquisate of Saluzzo. Hitherto he 
had held nearly undisturbed possesion of it, but 
Henry, now that he was relieved from the pressure of 
foreign and domestic hostility, resolved to recover a 
territory which was of importance from its affording a 
passage into Italy. For the same reason, the duke 
was anxious to retain it; he could not see without 
apprehension and disgust a pow erful neighbour con- 
stantly posted within a few miles of his capital. In the 
hope of prevailing on Henry to cede the marquisate to 
him, the duke adopted the plan of visiting the French 
court. Charles Emmanuel had seductive ipanners, 
and a ready eloquence, -and he concealed profound 
dissimulation under the semblance of openness and 
sincerity. Henry, however, though he treated him 
with an almost ostentatious kindness and pomp, was 
inflexible on the main point, and the duke found him- 
self under the necessity of signing a disadvantageous 
treaty. 

But Charles Emmanuel had not relied solely on the 
policy or the generosity of Henry ; he knew that the 
embers of disaffection were still alive in some of the 
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French nobles, and he hoped to fan them into a dame 
which should scorch the monarch. To win the dis- 
contented to his side, he scattered with a lavish hand 
his largesses, under the disguise of presents. Though 
from some of*those whom he tempted he failed to pro- 
cure an explicit avowal of their sentiments, he doubted 
not that they might be reckoned upon in case of an 
explosion ; others spoke out more plainly ; and Biron 
threw r himself unreservedly into the ar/ns of the wily 
Savoyard. It was partly, perhaps, by ministering to 
the marshal's wants, but much more by rousing his 
wrath against the king, that the duke succeeded in 
making him a traitor. He artfully communicated to 
him some depreciating language which Henry was 
said to have used, and the vain *and passionate Biron 
no longer hesitated to cast off his allegiance. The 
reward of his treason was to be the sovereignty of 
Burgundy, and the hand of one of Charles Emma- 
nuel's daughters. Yet at the moment when he was 
rushing headlong into rebellion, he publicly refused to 
accept a present of two fine horses from the duke of 
Savoy ; assigning as the reason, that it would not be- 
come him to receive gifts from a prince between whom 
and his own sovereign there were differences existing. 
Thus hypocrisy was added to the list of his vices. 

Imagining that the succour which he expected from 
the Spanish court, and the movements of the French 
malecontents, would render it impossible for Henry to 
attack him, Charles Emmanuel, on his return to Turin, 
refused to carry the treaty into effect. Henry deter- 
mined, therefore, to resort to force. To Biron, of 
whose fidelity he did not yet doubt, he offered the 
command of the army ; and the marshal, in order to 
avoid suspicion, was compelled to accept it. All that, 
without betraying himself, he could do to shun suc- 
cess, he did. But the duke of Savoy, relying on hi9 
intrigues, had left his fortresses scantily provided with 
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the means of defence, and they consequently made only 
a feeble resistance, in spite of Biron's wishes and faulty 
measures. It was a fatal circumstance for the Savoyard 
prince, that thb power of Spain was palsied by the 
recent accession of the contemptible Philip the third. 
Had the second Philip been alive, the viceroy of Milan, 
the count de Puentes, a deadly foe of Henry, would 
probably have led his numerous forces from the Mi- 
lanese, and made the contest something like what the 
duke had vauntingly threatened to make it, “ a forty 
years’ affair.” As it was, Fuentes could only recom- 
mend to Biron, to seize the king and send him to 
Spain, “ where,” said he, contemptuously, “ he shall 
be well treated, and we will divert him with dancing, 
and banquetting amo'ng the ladies.” Biron shrank 
from this step, yet, in one of his furious outbreaks of 
passion, he meditated a fouler crime. At the siege 
of fort St. Catherine, knowing that the king was about 
to visit the trenches, he sent a message to the gover- 
nor, to point his cannon on a certain part of them, and 
to place in another a company of musketeers, who 
were to fire when a signal was given. But he quickly 
repented of his purpose, and kept the king from ap- 
proaching the perilous spots. 

Though the marshal renounced the base idea of be- 
coming the murderer of his sovereign, he did not re- 
nounce his plots against him. La Fin was still em- 
ployed in negotiating for him with the count de Fu- 
entes, and a second treaty was agreed upon at Milan. 
It was arranged that the duke of Savoy should sign 
a peace, which, however, he was to break as soon as 
the French armies were withdrawn, and the Spanish 
troops were ready ; that the Spanish monarch should 
give to the marshal the title of his lieutenant-general, 
and secure to him Burgundy, and a princess of Spain 
or Savoy ; and that, in case of the war being unsuc- 
cessful, he should be indemnified for his loss by the 
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payment of twelve hundred thousand golden crowns, 
and an annuity of a hundred and twenty thousand. 

By this time the suspicions of Henry began to be 
awakened with regard to Biron. There were many 
circumstances which conspired to rouse them ; not one 
of the least of which was the incomprehensible apathy 
of the duke of Savoy ; who, as he scarcely made ai! 
effort to defend himself, must be supposed to look for 
deliverance by some unknown means. Rumours, too, 
began to be spread of dark and dangerous intrigues ; 
and it is probable, that the maimer in which the mili- 
tary operations were conducted by the marshal, so un- 
like his wonted vigour, was not unremarked. ,AU 
this appears to have induced Henry to refuse to give 
the government of the citadel of Bourg to Biron, who 
urgently requested it. There can be no doubt that 
Biron wished to be master of this citadel solely to 
enable him the better to act in concert with Charles 
Emmanuel ; yet he considered as an inexpiable insult 
the king's rfcfusal to grant it. 

No longer doubting that the marshal had become 
entangled in dangerous projects, and anxious to save 
a man whom he loved, Henry took the step of coming 
to a personal explanation with him. Taking Biron 
aside, in the cloister of the Cordeliers, at Lyons, he 
questioned him as to the purpose and cause of the 
correspondence which he carried on with the enemies 
of the state, promising, at the same time, a full pardon 
for all 1 past errors. Thus caught by surprise and 
pressed, the marshal could not wholly deny his fault, 
but he described it so as to make it appear only venial, 
suppressed ^very thing that it was important for the 
king to know, and affirmed that, though he was 
tempted by the prospect of marrying a princess of 
Savoy, he should never for a moment have wavered 
in his duty had he not been refused the government 
of the citadel of Bourg. Without seeking to pene* 
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trate deeper into the mystery, Henry embraced him, 
and said, “Well, marshal, do you think no more about 
Bqurg, and, for my part, I will never remember what 
has occurred." The king, however, hinted that a 
relapse would be productive of dangerous effects. 

In the following year, 1601, Biron was sent as am- 
bassador to England, to announce to Elizabeth the 
marriage of Henry* He was accompanied by the 
counts of Auvergne and Chateauroux, the marquis de 
Crequi, and a splendid train of a hundred and fifty 
gentlemen. Elizabeth received him in the most flat- 
tering manner ; but there was one of her conversa- 
tions with him which might well have excited ominous 
thoughts in his mind. Essex had recently suffered.* 
Speaking of that nobleman, she said, C| I raised him 
to the most eminent dignities, and he enjoyed all* my 
favour; but the rash man had the a.dacityto ima- 
gine that I could not do without him. His too pros- 
perous fortune and his ambition rendered him haughty, 
perfidious, and the more criminal from his having 
seemed to be virtuous. He suffered a just punish- 
ment; and if the king my brother would take my 
advice, he would act at Paris as I have done here. 
He ought to sacrifice to his safety all the rebels and 
traitors. God grant that his clemency may not prove 
fatal to him. For my part, I will never show any 
mercy to those who dare to disturb the peace of the 
realm." Biron must surely have felt his heart sink 
within him, when he heard this language, which, in 
all ways, w r as so applicable to himself. It is said, and 
wc may easily believe it, that he omitted to mention 
this speech, when he gave an account of his embassy. 

The forbearance Qf Henry, and the lesson of Eliza- 
beth, were alike powerless to check the downward ca- 
reer of the infatuated Biron. His treasonable practices 
were still persevered in. After his return from Eng- 
land, he was sent as ambassador, £o Soleure, to ratify 
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a treaty with the Swiss, arid, on his way thither, he had 
a four hours’ conversation with Wattevillei the duke of 
Savoy a agent. Instead of proceeding to Paris, *to 
render an account of his mission, he stayed at Dijon, 
the capital of his government, where the violent and 
insulting language in which he spoke of the king, gave 
abundant proof that little reliance could be placed upon 
his fidelity. In the meanwhile, various parts of the 
kingdom, particularly Poitou, the Limousin, and P&rl- 
gord, in the last of which provinces the marshal hact 
numerous partisans and vassals, were thrown into a 
ferment by insidious reports of Henry's tyrannical in- 
tentions. Among the nobles also discontent was at 
work ; the duke of Bouillon and the count of Auvergne 
were the principal malecontents*>The provinces Henry 
* quieted, by the kindness which he displayed in a jour- 
ney through them ; the nobles were not so easily to 
be reclaimed. It wa& obvious that asjppch which the 
duke of Savoy made, after his leaving France, was 
not a merd idle vaunt. His friends rallying him on 
his failure, and alluding to the season at which he came 
home, told him that h,e had brought nothing but mud 
back frdm France. ‘ 4 If I have put my feet into the 
mud,” replied the duke, “ I have put them in so far, 
and have left such deep marks behind, that France will 
never efface them." 

While, within the kingdom, men’s minds were in this 
uneasy state, the news from without „w r as by no means 
consolatory. Philip Dufresne Canaye, the French 
ambassador at Venice was laudably active in procur- 
ing information of all movements among the Italian 
pow r ers, by which his country might bfe effected. He 
learned that, while throughout Italy the utnfost pains 
were taken to blacken the character arid depreciate the 
resources of Henrv, French subjects, disguised, were 
B$sy at Turin and Milan, and that they had frequent 
flftcturnal interviews with the ministers of the two 
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courts* He described minutely the features, demean* 
our and dress of these emissaries, and offered to 
have one of them seized, and carried off to France, if a 
small remittance were sent to him. Some strange le- 
thargy seems to have come Over the king and the 
French ministry at this moment ; for they not only 
refused the money whioh. was required, but even failed 
to send that which was indispensable for the payment 
of his spies. 

From this ill-timed slumber they would probably 
have been startled up by a fatal explosion, had not the 
catastrophe been averted by a disclosure of nearly all 
that related to the plot which had so long been carried 
on. The terrible secret was divulged by that very 
La Fin who had so largely contributed to lead Biron 
astray. La Fin's first feeling of alien-ition from th# 
great conspirator is supposed to have arisen out of the 
only act for^kjiich, during a considerable period, the 
marshal had been deserving of praise. From Biron’s 
sudden abandonment of the plan to kill the*king, in the 
trenches of fort St. Catherine, his confident drew the 
conclusion that his firmness was not to be relied upon, 
and that consequently, at some time or other, he might 
bring ruin upon those who were connected with' him. 
That he might have the meaps of shielding him- 
self in case of such an event, he immediately began 
to preserve all the papers that passed through his 
hands ; and when the marshal desired him to burn any 
of them before his face, he, by a dextrous sleight, con- 
trived to. threw others into the fire in their stea^ 

Still La Kin continued to be employed in his perilous 
Opice of amsgeciator. It is probable, however, that, 
'mow hia*fears were &cited, and it wR%hecome a main 
object with him^to keep open a door for escape, he did 
not display the same alacrity and zeal as before. Biron 
did not suspect him, but the more cautious«fend pepfc- 
trating count de Fuentes did ; and his suspicions ale 
l t 
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said to have been strengthened by some words which 
dropped from La Fin. Those suspicions the count 
took especial care to conceal from the person who had 
inspired them. “ Dead men/’ says the proverb, “ tell 
no tales and the case is much the same with men 
entombed alive in a dungeon. Fuentes thought it pru- 
dent to provide against the danger of a betrayal, by 
getting rid of La Fin. In order to effect this, he found 
a pretext for requesting him to pass through Piedmont, 
on his way to France. Either La Fin had some mis- 
giving as to the intention of the Spanish viceroy, or 
chance served him well ; for, instead of going himself 
to Turin, he took the road through Switzerland, and 
sent Kenazc, his confidential secretary, to the duke of 
Savoy. Renaze was immediately arrested, and car- 
-ried to the castle of Chiari. It was in vain that La 
Fin strove to interest the marshal in behalf of the se- 
cretary ; Biron spoke coldly of the captive, as a man 
who must be sacrificed for the safety of the rest ; and 
he is said even to have advised his confidant to take 
secret measures for effectually silencing all who had 
been the companions of his travels, or could give any 
clue to his proceedings. Already, though he seems 
not to have had the slightest idea that La Fin w ould be 
unfaithful to him, he had deemed it politic to transfer 
his dangerous confidence to the baron dfc Luz, his cou- 
sin, two subordinate agents. Of this La Fin ob- 
tained information ; and it did not tend to quiet his 
fears. It might be thought advisable to make him\ 
share the fate of ltenaz6. But, even supposiog this 
nq£ to happen, he saw plainly that the violent conduct 
of Biro\ towards the king must inevitably sodti bring 
matters extremities, and that, if the conspirators 
failed, which it was highly probable they would, his own 
life would be periled beyond redemption. Hi9 nephew, 
the vidame of Chartres, was also urgent with him to 
Secure his head while there was yet an opportunity. 
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La Fin at length passed the Rubicon. He made 
known to the king, that he had momentous secrets to 
communicate. In reply, he was told, that he should 
be rewarded for this service ; but he stipulated only 
for pardon, and it was readily granted. . The w hole of 
the proofs of Biron’s guilt were then placed by him in 
the hands of Henry, who was deeply afflicted by these 
convincing testimonies of the marshal's treason. 

Justice seems to be degraded, and almost to change 
its nature, when its purpose is attained by fraudulent 
means. The net was spread for Biron, but in quieting 
his fears, and luring him into it, a scene of trickery and 
falsehood was exhibited, which cannot be contemplated 
without pain. Sully had set a better example, by a 
stratagem which is not amenable to censure. To pre- 
vent Biron from maintaining a war in Burgundy, the 
minister prudently withdrew from the ortresses of that 
province the greatest part of the cannon and gunpow- 
der, on the plea that the former were damaged and 
ought to be recast, and the latter was weakened by age, 
and must be re-manufactured, and he took care not to 
replace them. The right arm of Biron's strength was 
thus. cut off. The marshal, nevertheless, might still 
take flight ; he had more than once evaded a summons 
to confer with Henry ; and it was of primary import* 
ance to seedre his person. As alarm might.be excited 
by La Fin journeying to court, he was instructed to 
write to the marshal, that the king had required his 
presence, that he could not refuse to comply without 
giving rise to surmises ; and that nothing should drop 
from his lips which could prejudice his friend. Ii\.the 
allusions which it made, and the caution which it re- 
commended, the reply of Biron furnishe^ additional 
evidence of his guilt. The monarch, tooj played his 
part in the deception. To the baron de Luz, who had 
been sent from Burgundy to observe what was going 
on, and was about to return to that province, he spoke 
l 2 
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of the marshal in terms of kindness, and declared that 
his heart was lightened by a conversation which he had 
held with La Fin, as it proved that many of the charges 
brought against Biron were wholly unfounded. La 
Fin, at the same time, assured the marshal that the 
king was entirely satisfied, and would receive him with 
open arms. Deluded by these artifices, Biron deter- 
mined to join Henry at Fontainebleau, notwithstanding 
that the incredulous dc Luz, and others of his adherents, 
strenuously endeavoured to dissuade him. Various cir- 
cumstances, ominous of evil, are said to have preceded 
his departure. On his road he received more than 
one warning from his well-wishers, but he spurned 
them all, and proceeded to Fontainebleau. As he was 
descending from his horse, he was saluted by the trai- 
torous La Fin, who whispered, “ Courage and wary 
speech, my master ! they know nothing.” His belief 
in these words consummated the ruin of Biron. 

In spite of Biron’s faults, the heart of Henry still 
yearned towards him. Though he could not greet the 
offender with his customary warmth and frankness, he 
received him graciously, and led him through the palace, 
pointing out the improvements which had been made. 
At length he touched upon the delicate subject of the 
marshal’s deviation from the path of duty. He hinted 
that he had incontrovertible proof, but* assured him 
that an honest confession would cancel every thing, and 
replace him on the summit of favour. Misled by his 
pride, and the fatal mistake that his secret was safe, 
Biron, instead of se’ ing this opportunity to extricate 
himself from danger, was mad enough to assume the 
lofty tone of conscious and wronged innocence ; studi- 
ously cold in his general manner, he sometimes verged 
upon insolence, and he loudly declared, that he came 
not to justify his conduct, but to demand vengeance 
upon those who had slandered him, or, if need were, to 
^akc it, T wice more, in the course of the day — once 
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in person, and once through Biron’s friend, the count of 
Soissons — Henry renewed his efforts, and wa9 haugh- 
tily repulsed. On the raorrow«the monarch returned to 
the charge, and made other two attempts to save the 
marshal from the gulf whicWvas opening to receive 
him. Oblivion for the past, friendship for the future, 
were earnestly offered to his acceptance. But Biron 
was like the deaf adder; he even broke out into a fit of 
passion on being pressed for the last time ; and Henry 
was reluctantly compelled to resign him to his fate. 

It is probable that the king would have borne with 
Biron for a while longer, had not the terrors, entreaties, 
and tears of his consort, impelled him to decisive mea- 
sures. Mary of Medicis believed, that it was a part 
of the policy of Spain to cut off the royal family, and 
she shuddered at the idea of what, ii- the case of a mi- 
nority, might happen to herself and uer offspring, from 
the hostility of a man who was in all ways so formid- 
able as Biron. The king himself had already be- 
trayed the same apprehension to Sully, filter having, 
in melancholy terms, confessed his lingering affection 
for the marshal, he added, “ But all my dread is, that 
were I to pardon him, he would never pardon me, or 
my children, or my kingdom/' The gates of mercy 
were in consequence shut upon the dangerous criminal. 

Biron had been in the habit of contemptuously 
reflecting upon the character of Essex, for what he 
considered as a cowardly surrender, and of maintain- 
ing that a man of spirit ought rather to suffer himself 
to be cut to pieces, than run the risk of dying by the 
headsman's axe. The time was now come when it Was 
to be seen whether he could practise his own doctrine. 
It was midnight when he quitted the presence of the 
king. Every thing had been prepared for his arrest, 
and that of the count of Auvergne, who was suspected 
of sharing in the treason. The latter nobleman was 
taken into custody by Praslin, at the palace gate. No 
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sooner had Biron passed out of the antechamber than 
Vitry, the captain of the guard, seized the marshal's 
arm, informed him that he was a prisoner, and de- 
manded his sword. AtAst he supposed it to be a jest ; 
and, when he was tmdeceived, he desired to see 
the king, that he might deliver the weapon into his 
hands. He was told that Henry could not be seen, 
$nd his sword was again required. “ What I w ex- 
claimed he furiously, “ take the sword from me, who 
have served the king so well ! My sword, which ended 
the war, and gave peace to France I Shall the sword 
which my enemies could not wrest from me be taken by 
my friends !*' At length he submitted. When he was 
led along the gallery, through a double line of guards, he 
imagined that he was going to execution, and he wildly 
cried out, “ Companions ! give me time to pray to 
God, and put into my hand a firebrand, or a candlestick, 
that I may at least have the comfort to die while I am 
defending myself." When, however, he found that he 
was in no instant danger, he meanly endeavoured to 
irritate the soldiers against the king, by saying to them, 
44 You see how good catholics are treated ! " He passed 
a sleepless and agitated night, pacing about his cham- 
ber, striking the walls, raving to himself, and occasion- 
ally to the sentinels, pouring forth invectives and im- 
precations, and sometimes with singular imprudence 
striving to seduce a valet de chambre of the king, who 
watched him, to write to his secretaries, directing them 
to keep out of the way, and to maintain, in case of 
their being taken and questioned, that he never had 
carried on any correspondence in cipher. 

From Fontainebleau the prisoners were conveyed by 
water to the Bastile. During the passage, Biron was 
lost in gloomy reverie, and when he entered within the 
walls of the prison his mind was racked with the worst 
forebodings. Nor were the circumstances attendant 
«on his abode in the Bastile at all of a nature to raise 
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bis spirits. Placed in the chamber whence the consta* 
ble St. Pol bad passed to the scaffold, watched with 
lynx-eyed vigilance, and so carefully kept from weapons 
that he was allowed only a blunted knife at his meals, 
be could not help exclaiming, “ This is the road to the 
Greve.” While he was in this disturbed state, supersti- 
tious weakness is said to have lent its aid to complete his 
distraction. He was told that the Parisian executioner 
was a native of Burgundy ; and it instantly flashed 
into his recollection, that having shown to la Brosse, 
an astrologer, his own horoscope under another per- 
son’s name, the wizard predicted the beheading of the 
person; and that Cesar, a pretended magician, of 
whom more will be seen in the next chapter, had said, 
that “ a single blow given behind by a Burgun- 
dian would prevent him from attainii-g royalty.” The 
shock seems for the moment to 1^ c utterly deprived 
him of his senses. Refusing to eat, or drink, or sleep, 
he incessantly raved, threatened, and blasphemed. A 
visit from the archbishop of Bourges, \frho came to 
offer the consolations of religion, and who gave him 
some hopes of mercy on earth, rendered Biron less 
violent. At the prisoner’s request, Villeroi and Sillcri, 
two of the king’s ministers, also visited him ; and, 
either that his brain was still wandering, or that he 
thought to establish a claim to pardon by appearing to 
make important discoveries, or that he was prompted 
by a malignant wish to involve in his own ruin those 
whom he hated, he is said to have charged, and in the 
strongest terms, a number of innocent persons with 
being engaged in treasonable practices. Whatever 
was his motive, his purpose was frustrated ; Henry did 
not thirst for blood ; and it has been remarked, that 
the documents which, on the trial, were brought for* 
ward against the culprit, were not those that most 
forcibly criminated him, but those which criminated 
him alone. 
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■ While Biron Was thus the sport of his unruly pas-* 
sions, his friends were actively employed in endeavour- 
ing to save him. Henry had returned to the capital, 
amidst the shouts and congratulations of his subjects. 
Soon after his arrival, many of the nobles, some of 
whom were of lliron’s nearest kindred, waited upon 
the king, to intercede for the criminal. .The duke of 
la Ftftpe was their spokesman ; he spoke on his knees, 
and, though Henry desired him to rise, he retained 
that posture. He pleaded the services of the culprit 
and his father* the divine command to forgive our ene- 
mies, the pardon which the king had extended to others, 
and, especially, the deep indelible stain which would be 
thrown upon the family by a public execution ; and, as 
far as was possible, he laboured to extenuate the mar- 
shal's guilt, by representing that it arose from the 
warmth of his temper, and had never been carried be- 
yond mere intention. There was one point in the 
duke's speech which* 1 ^ was, perhaps, impolitic in him 
to urge ; that in wmch he stated himself to speak in 
the name of a hundred thousand men, who had served 
under Biron. This was begging too much in the style 
of the Spanish beggar in Gil Bias, and was n6t calcu- 
late)! to’«^ropitiate a man like Henry. 

The monarch answered temperately, and even khidly, 
but with due firmness. Reniwiding them that he did not 
resemble stfme of his predecessors, who would not suf- 
fer parents to sue for their children on Such an occa- 
sion, he declared that the mercy fo^ which they askgd 
would, in fact, be the vorst of cruelty.’** He alluded to 
the love which he had always borne to Biron, $nd told 
them, that had the offence begn tyily against himself he 
would willingly have forgiven it, and did forgive it as 
far as related to his person, but that tfiefafety of his 
children and of the whole kingdom was implicated, and 
he must perform his duty to *thera. With respect to 
the disgrace which it was feared, would attach to^ the 
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relatives of the culprit, he treated the fear as a visionary 
one ; he was, he said, himself descended frotn the consta- 
ble St. Poland theArmagnacs, who suffered on a scaf- 
fold, yet he did not feel dishonoured. In conclusion, he 
assured them that, far from depriving the marshal's kin- 
dred of the titles and offices which they possessed, he 
was much more inclined to add to" the number,, so 
long as they continued to serve the state with fispity 
and zeal. 

The king having authorized the parliament to pro- 
ceed to trial, a deputation from that body, with the 
first president Harlay at its head, went to the Bas- 
tile, to take the necessary examinations, and confront 
the witnesses. With only one exception, which ex- 
ception the internal evidence supplied by the papers 
soon obliged him to retract, Biroo, recognized all the 
letters and memorials which were she vn to him ; but 
he strove to put an innocent construction upon them, 
and, as they were written in a studiously ambiguous 
style, he might have thrown doubts upon 4he subject, 
had they been unsupported by oral testimony. In 
this stage of the business,. he was asked what was his 
opinion of la Pin ? Still believing that person tej be 
true to him, he replied that he was “ an honourable 
gentleman, a good man, and his friend.” The depo- 
sitions of la Pm were then j*ead, and he was brought 
face to face with the prisoner. The marshal now 
burst out into the most furious abuse of the man 
whom, but a moment before, hd had declared to be v 
his honourable and worthy friend. “ O good God I” 
exclaims a contemporary chronicler, “$TSat said lie, 
and what did he 4 iot say ! With what more* atrocious 
revilings could., he have tom to pieces tfie Character of 
the most execrable being in the world ! * With what 
more horribly protestations, with what more terrible 
oaths, could he have called upon men, angels, and 
God himself, to be the witnesses and judges of his 
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innocence J” La Fin, however, stood his ground 
against the storm of invective ; and supported his evi- 
dence by corroborative circumstances, and additional 
documents in the prisoner's hand-writing. It seemed 
as though every thing conspired against Biron at this 
dreadful moment. “ If Renaze,” said he, “ were here, 
he would prove La Fin to be a liar.” To his utter 
surprise and consternation, the witness whom he had 
invoked, but whom he imagined to be dead, was sud- 
denly brought forward, and amply confirmed the whole 
of La Fin’s story. On the very day that Biron was 
arrested, Renaze contrived to escape from the castle 
of Chiari, and he now sealed the fate of the marshal. 
Driven to his last resource, Biron pleaded the pardon 
which was granted to him at Lyons, and protested 
that, since he received it, he had never entertained 
any criminal designs. In this plea he was no less 
unfortunate than in the others. From his own in- 
cautious avowal, it was gathered that he did not make 
a full confession to the king ; and one of his letters 
showed that he had continued to plot for many months 
after the monarch had forgiven him. 

The preliminary proceedings being completed, three 
days were occupied by the parliament in going over 
the mass of evidence, and hearing the summing up 
of the attorney general. The courts of justice, in 
those times, always commenced their Sittings at an 
early hour. Between five and six o'clock, on the 
morning of the fourth day, Biron, closely guarded, 
was taken by wate- to the hall of the parliament, 
where a hundred and twelve of the members were in 
waiting tp receive him ; the peers had unanimously 
refused to sit upon his trial. At the sight of this 
array of judges he changed colour, but he soon reco- 
vered his self-possession, and is said to have assumed 
a kind of theatrical air which was scarcely decorous. 
A contemporary describes him as rudely bidding the 
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chancellor speak louder, and as " putting forward his 
right foot, holding his mantle under his arm, with his 
hand on his side, and raising his other hand to hea- 
ven, and smiting his breast with it, whenever he called 
upon God and the celestial beings to be witnesses of 
his integrity in the service of the king and kingdom.” 

The whole of the crimes attributed to him had been 
arranged under five heads, concerning which he was 
interrogated by the chancellor. The questioning and 
defence of Biron lasted between four and five hours, 
and it must be owned that, in this final struggle for 
life and reputation, he made a noble stand. Though, 
in the course of a long speech, he sometimes became 
entangled in contradictions, its general tenor was well 
calculated to produce a favourable effect ; at moments 
he w’as even eloquent, and worked wrongly on the 
feelings of his auditors. Much he denied, and what 
he could not deny he palliated ; with respect to the 
treasons charged against him, he was, he said, the se- 
duced and not the seducer, a man not deliberately 
wicked, but led astray by hateful intriguers, who 
wrought his violent passions into frenzy, by represent- 
ing that the monarch had undervalued and insulted 
him — a representation which seemed to be confirmed 
by his being refused the government of Bourg ; he 
pleaded that his errors had gone no farther than in- 
tention, that they had been fully and freely pardoned, 
and had never been repeated ; he urged his numerous 
and eminent services as a counterbalance to his faults, 
and the mercy which had uniformly been shown to 
far worse offenders as a reason why it should be ex- 
tended to him ; and he repelled, as an infamous ca- 
lumny, the accusation of having intended to bring 
about the death of Henry — yet, imprudent as such 
language was, he could not forbear from broadly hint- 
ing that the monarch was fickle, unjust, and cruel : 

“ I rely more upon you, gentlemen,*' said he, “ than I 
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do upon the king*, who, having formerly looked on me 
with the eyes of his affection, no longer sees me but 
with the eye of his hatred, and thinks it a virtue to be 
cruel to me, and a fault to exercise towards me an act 
of clemency/’ At the close of his speech, few of his 
hearers were unmoved, but all were unconvinced. 

The most curious part of his defence is yet to be 
mentioned. If he did not spare his sovereign, it is not 
to be supposed that he would spare La Fin. When- 
ever he mentioned him he could not restrain his fury, 
but gave vent to a flood of abuse. Coining, and an 
unnatural regard for Rena7e, were among the nume- 
rous crimes which he imputed to him. Strange that 
he did not perceive the folly of thus vituperating a 
man, whom he had so recently recognized as his ho- 
nourable and worthy friend, and whose sins, if they 
really existed, he must then have known ! But this 
was not all. For his vindication he mainly trusted to 
one plea — that he had not been a free agent, that he 
was uudef the irresistible influence of La Fin, who 
was a sorcerer, and had dealings with the devil. He 
averred, seriously, that La Fin was in the habit of 
breathing on him, biting his ear, and kissing his left 
eye, and calling him his master, his lord, his prince, 
and his king; that whenever his eye was kissed he 
felt a tendency to do evil ; that the magician also 
enchanted him by making him drink charmed waters ; 
and that he showed him waxen images which moved 
and spoke, and one of which pronounced, in Latin, 
the words “ impious King, thou shalt perish 1” “If 
by magic he could give voice to an inanimate body,” 
said he, c< is it wonderful that he should have such 
power over me as to bend my will to an entire con- 
formity with hip own ?” 

Deceived by the compassion which some of his 
judges had manifested, Biron cherished the flattering 
hope of an acquittal. His spirits were so elated by 
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this idea, that he amused himself with repeating to his 
guards various portions of his defence, and mimicking 
the gestures and speeches which he supposed the 
chancellor to have made in the course of the subse- 
quent proceedings. His vanity, too, contributed to 
buoy him up. He ran over, in conversation, the list 
of French commanders, found some defect in each of 
them, and thence concluded that, as his military ta- 
lents were obviously indispensable to the state, his life 
was secure. 

The termination of that life was, nevertheless, ra- 
pidly approaching. By an unanimous vote, on the 
day after his appearance at their bar. the parliament 
pronounced Biron guilty of high treason, and con- 
demned him to losb his head on the Grove. The place 
of execution was changed by the Kinf to the interior 
of the Bastile, at the request, it was said, of the cri- 
minal’s friends ; but partly, perhaps, in the fear that a 
popular coinmotion might occur, and partly ^because a 
report was spread, that some of his domestics intended 
to throw a sword to him on the scaffold, that he might 
at least have the chance of dying an honourable death. 
It was wise not to run the risk of encountering his 
despair. 

The first intimation which Biron received of his 
impending doom, was from seeing that crowds were 
gathering together in the neighbourhood of the Bas- 
tile. The change of time and place had not been pub- 
licly made known. “ I am sentenced ! I am a dead 
man !'* he instantly exclaimed. He then sent a mes- 
senger to Sully, to request that he would come to him, 
or would intercede with the king. With these requests 
Sully declined to comply, but he desired the messenger 
to leave the marshal in doubt as to the king's intention. 
On the following morning, the last day of July, 1602, 
the chancellor* accompanied by some of his officers, 
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proceeded to the Bastile, to read the sentence to him, 
and announce its immediate execution. Biron was at 
the moment deeply engaged in calculating his nativity. 
When he was taken down to the chancellor, he ad- 
dressed him in an unconnected rhapsody of prayers, 
lamentations, invectives, and reproaches, intermingled 
with protestations of innocence, and vaunts of the ser- 
vices which he was yet capable of rendering to the state. 
He besought thfot he might be suffered to live, even 
though it were in prison and in chains 1 It was a con- 
siderable time before the chancellor could obtain a 
hearing, and he was speedily interrupted by sallies of 
rage from the marshal, who reproached him with hard- 
ness of heart, execrated La Fin, accused the king of 
being revengeful, and the parliamenfrof injustice in not 
having allowed 1 sufficient time for his vindication, and, 
finally, asserted that he was put to death because he 
was a sincere catholic. 

This burst of insane passion was succeeded by a lucid 
interval, daring which he calmly dictated his will, sent 
tokens of remembrance to his friends, and distributed 
in alms the money which he had about him. The 
reading of some parts of his sentence again roused his 
irritable feelings. When he heard the charge of hav- 
ing intended to destroy the king, he exclaimed, “ That 
is false I blot it out I” and when the Grove was men- 
tioned, he declared that no power on earth should drag 
him thither, and that he would sooner be torn to pieces 
by wild horses than submit to such an indignity. He 
wa^uieted by being told of ^e change which had been * 
made ; but, when it was hinted to him that his arms 
must be bound, he relapsed into such violence that it 
was thought advisable to leave his hands at liberty. 
He then made his confession to the priest ; and it was 
remarked that he, who haW just before boasted of being 
a good catholic, was ignorant of the commonest forms 
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of prayer, prayed more like a soldier than a Christian, 
and seemed to be thinking less of his salvation than of 
the things of this world. 

It being now near five o’clock, the hour which was 
appointed for the execution, he was informed that he 
must descend into the court of the prison. As he was 
quitting the chapel, he caught sight of the executioner. 
“ Begone ! M vociferated he : (t touch me not till it is 
time ; if you come near me till then, I swear that I 
will strangle you !” He twice repeated the command 
and the threat when he was at the scaffold. Looking 
round on the soldiers, he mournfully Baid, “ Would 
but some one of you fire hi9 musket through my body, 
how thankful I should be I What misery it is to die 
so wretchedly, and by so shameful a blow I” The 
sentence was then read again, and again he lost all 
patience at being accused of planning I lenry's death. 
It was with much difficulty that the clerk of the par- 
liament completed the reading of the sentence, his voice 
being almost drowned by the clamour of the prisoner. 
Thrice Biron^tied a handkerchief over his eyes, and 
as often he tore itlMF again, and once more he vented 
his rage on the executioner, who had maddened him 
by wishing to cut off his hair behind. “ Touch me 
not,” he cried, except with the sword. If you lay hands 
on me while I am alive, if I am driven into a fury, I 
will strangle half the folks that are here, and compel 
the rest to kill me.” So terrible were his looks and 
his tone, that several of the persons present were on 
the point of taking flight. It was believed that he 
meditated seizing the death-sword, but the executioner 
had prudently desired his attendant to conceal it till 
it was wanted. At last, after long delay, the marshfel 
requested Baranton, one of the officers of the Bastile, 
to bandage his eyes and tuck up his hair ; and, whet 
this was done, he laid his head tlpon the block. u Be 
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quick I be quick !* were his last words, and they were 
promptly obeyed. They were scarcely out of the mouth 
of the speaker when the sword descended, and by a 
single blow Biron ceased to exjst, 

The remains of Biron were interred in the church 
of St* Paul. Not only was his funeral followed by 
multitudes^, but multitudes visited the church after- 
wards, Tor the purpose of sprinkling his grave with 
holy water. n Never was there a tomb,” says de Thou, 
“ on which so much holy water was poured ; a circum- 
stance rather disagreeable to the court, which was vexed 
to see that a Step which all ought to have deemed ne- 
cessary for the safety of the king and state, was so 
wrongly interpreted asJ;o become a subject of public 
dissatisfaction.” 

A&jgOst the last wish pf Biron was for vengeance on 
La^Jm ; the wish was gratified. After a lapse of four 
years, La Fin ventured to vi$ft Paris. In the middle 
of the day* and in the centre of the capital, he was at- 
tacked by twelve or fifteen 'well-mounted men, who un- 
horsed him, and stretched him on the ground, welter- 
ing in his blood. * Several passengers were killed or 
wounded by the randorit firing. The perpetrators of 
this deed, though not unkrtbwn, were never brought 
to justice. La Fin himself was undeserving of pity ; 
but his murderers, even had he been the only victim, 
ought to have been shortened by the head. 

Faithless to a sovereign who had lavished kindness 
and honours upon him, borne with his taprides and er- 
rors, and more than once saved his life on the field of 
battle, Biron was rightfuly punished ; but the severity 
which, on very slight grounds of suspicion, was shown 
t(f* Rene de Marc, sieur de Monbarot, seems to im- 
peach the justice of Henry. When, however, we re- 
collect, that his mind was painfully agitated by the plots 
which were thickening round him, we may, perhaps, be 
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inclined to pity rather than blame the monarch, that; 
in one instance, its natural bias towards lenity was 
turned aside. 

In the bay of Douarnenez, off the Breton coast, there 
is ail islet, called Tnsfcin, or Frimeau, which CQmmands 
the entrance to the harbour of Douarnenez. The go- 
vernment of it was held by the baron de Fphtanelles, 
who, during the war of the League, had rendered him- 
self notorious by his activity in plundering. ,Not being 
any longer able to gratify his rapacity in this" manner, 
he sought for other resources, and hoped he had found 
them in becoming an accomplice of Biron, and in open- 
ing a negotiation with the Spaniards, to deliver up to 
them the island and the neighbouring town. This 
would have put Spain into possession of a very annoying 
post in Britauny. Fortunately his treason wa&^scO- 
vered, and he was sentenced to be broke: on thraHc&l. 
Three other persons, two of whom were Bretonsfpar- 
ticipatcdin his guilt, and the latter were executed. 

Before the accomplices of Fontanelles were lqd to 
the scaffold, they were put to the torture, and, while 
they were writhing under that iniquitous infliction, 
something dropped from tl}egi which was construed 
into an implication of Mopharot, who was governor of 
Rennes. Monbarot had done good service against the 
duke of Mercoeur, during the war of the League, and, 
since the peace, he had made strenuous exertions to 
maintain the royal authority in Britauny. All this 
was, nevertheless, insufficient to save him from being 
suspected of treasonable designs, and immured in 
the Bastile. 

Monbarot languished in prison for three years— and 
to a solitary captive years are ages. He would, per- 
haps, have remained there during a much longer period, 
had not filial love been a persevering suitor for him, 
His only son .repeatedly solicited the king to set his 
parent free ; and, failing to obtain that boon, he en- 

M 
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treated that he might be allowed to lighten his sorrows, 
by sharing his captivity. At length, Monbarot’s enemies 
having failed to procure any proof whatever against 
him, he wa9 liberated by Henry. But, though he was 
declared to be innocent, he was punished as though he 
were guilty. Instead of being, a* far as was possible, 
compensated for three years of sutfeiing, he was de- 
prived of the government of Rennes, which was given 
to Philip do Bethune, Sully's younger brother. It is 
probable, indeed, that the persecution of Monbarot was 
set on foot for the sole purpose of wresting from him 
his coveted office. 

Charles of Valois, count of Auvergne, who was after- 
wards known as duke of A ngoulcme, was a son of Charles 
the ninth, by Maria Touchet, and was born in 1573. 
lie was admitted a knight of Malta, and became grand 
prior of France ; but Catherine of Medicis having be- 
queathed to him the counties of Auvergne and Laura - 
gais, he quitted the order of Malta, and married a 
daughter of the constable Montmorenci. Charles was 
one of the first to join Henry of Navarre, on the acces- 
sion of that prince, and he fought valiantly for him at 
Arques, Ivry, and Fontaine F'ran^aise. In the course 
of a few years, however, his loyalty evaporated, and we 
find him an accomplice of Biron. When he was ar- 
rested, his pleasantry and presence of mind did not 
forsake him. On Praslin demanding Irs sword, he 
laughingly said, “ Here it is ; it hat never killed any 
thing but wild boars. If you had given me a hint of 
this business, I should have been in bed and asleep 
two hours ago.” He preserved the same gay humour 
while he w'as in prison. In October he was released, 
after having disclosed the whole that he knew of the 
conspiracy. As, however, the king had procured the 
same information from other quarters, Auvergne would 
probably have been severely punished but for two fa- 
vourable circumstances— he was the half brother of 
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the king’s mistress, the marchioness of Verneuil, and 
he had been particularly recommended to him by Henry 
the third, when that monarch was on his death -bed. 

A very short time elapsed before Auvergne was 
again involved in treasonable projects. His confede- 
rates were the marchioness of Verneuil, her father, 
Francis dc Balsac d’Entragues, and an Englishman 
named Thomas Morgan. The duke of Bouillon, and 
other nobles, were also ready to lend their aid. The 
marchioness, who, in consequence of the promise of 
marriage which the king had given to her during the 
insanity of his passion, affected to consider herself as 
his wife, was irritated by the birth of a dauphin, which 
seemed to shut out the possibility of her son ever pos- 
sessing what she called his right. D'Fntragues was 
deeply wounded in his feelings, by the stain which 
Henry’s licentious love for his daughter had cast upon 
him. Some writers, — who appear to suppose that a 
French father could not think himself dishonoured by 
his child becoming a king’s concubine, — throw doubts 
on the sincerity of d’Entrogucs’ indignation ; but 1 can 
see no real grounds for their so doing. There is an 
air of sincerity, in what he says upon this subject, which 
is greatly in his favour. After touching upon the in- 
gratitude with which his faithful services had been re- 
paid, he adds, u Borne down by years and maladies, I 
was condemned to suffer more deadly blows from blind 
fortune. My daughter, the sole consolation of my old 
age, pleased the king, and this last stroke completed 
my misery. Grief aggravated my maladies, and still 
more intense mental anguish was joined to the pains 
which my body endured. I found myself exposed to 
all the gibes of the courtiers, and that which generally 
constitutes the happiness of a father, and which ought 
to have formed the glory and felicity of my family, 
was, on the contrary, the cause of my shame, of the 
dishonour of my house, and of the insulting scorn with 
m 2 
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which 1 was overwhelmed.” As often as he implored 
for leave to withdraw from court he was refused, and 
at length he was forbidden to see his daughter. Not 
content with inflicting these wrongs upon him, Henry 
was striving to seduce his second daughter also. As- 
suredly if such injuries arc not sufficient to rouse the 
wrath of a father, it is difficult to imagine what would 
be. That d’Entragues keenly felt them is certain ; for 
he more than once endeavoured to intercept and kill 
the king, while he was on his way to the marchioness, 
and to her sister, and Ilenry is said to have narrowly 
escaped. The design to assassinate is indefensible ; 
but it at least proves that the father was in earnest. 
At a subsequent period, Henry said to d'Eniragues, “Is 
it true, as is reported, that you meant to kill me ?” 
4< Yes, Sire,*’ replied the undaunted nobje, “ and the 
idea will never be out of my mind, while your majesty 
persists to blot my honour in the person of my 
daughter.” 

The particulars of the conspiracy are very imper- 
fectly knowm. It is said the principal stipulations of 
the treaty with Spain were, that Philip should recog- 
nise as dauphin the natural son of Henry by the mar- 
chioness of Verneuil, on her putting him into his hands ; 
that, in the first instance, the mother and child should 
seek refuge at Sedan, under the protection of the duke 
of Bouillon, and that subsequently five Portuguese 
fortresses should be ceded to them as places of secu- 
rity ; and that Franc* should be invaded on the fron- 
tiers of Champagne, Burgundy, and Provence, by the 
marquis of Spinola, the count of Fuentes, and the duke 
of Savoy. 

To the prosecution of Auvergne there were two ob- 
stacles, which arose out of the conduct of Henry. 
When the count was released from the Bastile, he 
offered to continue his correspondence with the Spanish 
court, for the purpose of betraying its secrets to the 
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king ; and a regular authority for so doing was un- 
wisely granted to him. It was base in Auvergne to 
make such a proposal, and scarcely less so in Henry to 
adopt it. By another act, the monarch gave him a 
fresh pretext for holding intercourse with a power 
which was thoroughly hostile at heart. Henry being 
attacked by a fit of illness, the marchioness, who had 
insulted Mary of Modieis beyond endurance, affected 
to feel, or perhaps felt, such extreme dread of what 
would befal her and her offspring in case of his death, 
that the king gave her half brother a written permis- 
sion to negotiate an asylum for her in a foreign coun- 
try. Cambray was the place which she and \uvergnc 
selected as the city of refuge; and tin-, selection af- 
forded them, while the negotiation was } roceeding, an 
opportunity to carry on intrigues with the emissaries 
of Spain. , 

Apprehending, probably, that his treasonable dupli- 
city would soon be detected, Auvergne, by challenging 
tho count of Soissons, artfully contrived to be banished 
from court. Soissons complained, and Henry, to sa- 
tisfy him, exiled the challenger to the province whence 
he derived his title. This was what Charles of Valois 
had aimed at ; for, in that province, his possessions, 
his popularity, and the rugged nature of the country, 
would contribute to secure him from danger. While 
he was there, a letter written by him, to one of his 
friends at Paris, was intercepted, and, though its lan- 
guage was obscure, it gave the king reason to believe 
that, under pretence of betraying Spain, the count was in 
reality plotting with it. Henry immediately summoned 
him to return to court. Auvergne was however aw'are of 
the reason and the danger. “It is only for the purpose 
of bringing my head to the scaffold,” said he, “ that I 
am called to Paris.” The mere idea of being rc-im- 
mured in “ that great heap of stones,” as he called 
the Bastile, made him shudder. Neither a safe-con^ 
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duct, nor a formal pardon, which were offered to him, 
nor the assurances of several persons, whom the king 
sent to him, could remove his suspicions. To avoid 
being taken by surprise, he lived in the woods, and the 
most solitary spots, and kept dogs ^nd sentinels conti- 
nually on the watch. Yet he was at last circumvented. 
His regiment of cavalry was purposely ordered to pass 
near his abode, and he could not deny himself the gra- 
tification of inspecting it. In this pleasure he thought 
he might safely indulge, as he was resolved that he 
w r ould neither dismount nor be surrounded, and was on 
the back of a fleet horse, that could gallop ten leagues 
without stopping. He was, nevertheless, adroitly 
seized, and carried off to the Bastile, wdiere he w r as 
placed in the chamber that Biron had inhabited. On 
his w r ay thither he had preserved his serenity, but, 
m when he entered the chamber, the remembrance of his 
friend drew from him a few tears. He soon, however, 
recovered Jus equanimity, and jocosely told the gowpr- 
nor, “ there was no inn at Paris so bad that he would 
not rather go to bed in it, than in this building.” As 
soon as Auvergne was secured, d’Entragues was ar- 
rested and lodged in the Concierge rie, and the mar- 
chioness of Verneuil was placed under a guard in her 
own house. 

The parliament was now directed to take cogni- 
zance of the plot. Henry, however, whose main ob- 
ject in all this w ? as to render his haughty mistress more 
submissive, sent one of his confidential servants to 
make her an offer of pa don on certain conditions. He 
was repulsed, as he richly deserved to be. The mar- 
chioness disdainfully replied, that, as she had never 
committed a crime against the king, there was no room 
for a pardon. The trial accordingly proceeded. The 
conspirators defended themselves dcxtrously. Biron 
had been ruined partly by admitting, at the outset, the 
f fair character and veracity of intended witnesses. The 
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marchioness and the count at least avoided that rock, 
by manifesting an apparently bitter hostility to each 
other. As to d'Entragues, he censured them both ; 
but his vindication principally consisted of a severe ex- 
posure and impeachment of Henry's conduct, with re- 
spect to himself, the marchioness, and her sister. 

Though in a legal point of view, whatever they might 
be in a moral, the proofs against the prisoners were bv 
no means clear, the judges, on the 1st of February, 160 ,j, 
found Auvergne, d'Entragucs, and Morgan, guilty of 
high treason, and condemned them to lose their heads. 
The marchioness was sentenced to be confined in a 
monastery, while further inquiries were being made 
into her past proceedings. She was, however, soon 
after allowed to reside in her own hou*<» at Verneuil ; 
and no long time elapsed before the kinfr ordered that 
all inquiry into her acts should be disc mtinued. The 
punishment of the remaining offenders was next com- 
muted. D’Entragues was exiled to his house at Males- 
herbes, Morgan was sent out of the kingdom, and 
Auvergne was doomed to remain in “ that great heap 
of stones,” which he so much abhorred. 

Thus ended a farce which was eminently disgraceful 
to Henry, and for which he was justly censured. £lt 
excited indignation,” says de Thou, “ to see the mi- 
nistry of the most respectable tribunal in the realm 
profaned by a court intrigue. The king, it was saqj, 
had brought the marchioness to trial, not for the pur- 
pose of punishing her, nor to give an example which 
was equally necessary and full of equity, but that her 
father and brother, who had tried to withdraw her 
from the court, might be foremost in exhorting her to 
renew her connection with a prince who madly loved 
her.” To crown the whole, the monarch who, to se- 
cure more effectually a refractory mistress, had thus 
made a laughing-stock of the laws and the magistracy, 
speedily deserted that mistress, and transferred his 
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fickle affections to Jacqueline deBeuil, whom he created 
countess of Moret. 

The death of Henry did not open the prison doors 
of the count of Auvergtta He spent nearly twelve 
years in the Bastile. Happily ior him, he had been 
well educated, and though, while he was immersed in 
the debaucheries of an immoral court, he had lost sight 
of literature, his taste for it was not destroyed. He 
was therefore enabled to solace by study his long cap- 
tivity ; and we may believe that, when he once more 
emerged from his durance, reflection and added years 
had made him a wiser and a better man. He had need 
of consolation while he was incarcerated ; for, the year 
after lie was committed to the Bastile, he received an- 
other heavy blow. Queen Margaret instituted a suit, 
to recover from him the vast property which he derived 
from her mother, aud the tribunal decided against 
him. 

At last, in 1616, he w r as set free by Mary of Me- 
dicis, that he might assist in forming a counterpoise 
to the Condean faction : and in 1619, he was created 
duke of Angoulome. He subsequently served the 
state with honour, on various occasions, both as am- 
bassador and general. His death took place in 1650. 

Scarcely were the proceedings against Auvergne 
and his accomplices brought to a close before another 
rgnspiracy was discovered ; it was the last which was 
formed, or rather, perhaps, which was made public, 
during the reign of Henry. The author of this plot 
was Louis d’Alagon, smur de Merargues, a Provei^al 
noble, nearly allied to some great families. We have 
seoh that the Spaniards w r crc desirous to obtain an es- 
tablishment on the Breton coast, which might be a thorn 
in the side of France. They now sought to gain a 
much more dangerous footing on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. The important city of Marseilles was 
the object which they coveted, and Merargues was the 
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person on whom they reckoned to put it into their 
possession. 

Almost the first step which Merargues took, after 
becoming a traitor, showed fiow unfit he was to act the 
part which he had chosen ; he had all the will in the 
world to be a dangerous conspirator, and wanted only 
the talent. Some years before, he had proposed to 
the king to keep two galleys ready for service, in order 
to secure the port of Marseilles ; the plan was adopted, 
and as a recompense, he received the command of the 
vessels. In maturing this scheme, he derived much 
assistance from a galley-slave, who was a man of abi- 
lity. To this man, whom he imagined to be entirely 
devoted to him, and capable of daring deeds, Merargues 
communicated his purpose of betraying Marseilles to 
the Spanish monarch. By means of the two galleys, 
he considered himself to be master of he port ; and he 
had no doubt of being elected to the office of Viguier, 
or Royal Provost, for the following year, which wmuld 
give him full authority over the city and tlie forts. 

In order to fathom to the bottom the project of Mer- 
argues, the wily galley-slave affected to lend a willing 
ear to the projector. He, however, deemed it more 
prudent to trust to the gratitude of his own sovereign 
for a reward, than to that of Philip of Spain. As soon 
as he had acquired a thorough knowledge of the par- 
ticulars, he wrote to the duke of Guise, offering to gqp$ 
information of the utmost importance, on condition of 
recovering his liberty. Ilis offer w r as made known to 
the king by the duke, and was accepted. Guise was 
at the same time directed to keep the affair a profound 
secret, till decisive proof could be obtained against the 
criminal, and to take the necessary precautions for the 
safety of the city. 

Merargues himself was not slow in furnishing the 
evidence vrhich was wanted. He had already had va- 
rious conferences with Zuniga, the Spanish ambassador, 
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an able and intriguing diplomatist, but his correspond- 
ence on the subject was principally carried on through 
Bruneau, the ambassador’s secretary. Unconscious 
that his scheme was known to the French government, 
he now visited Paris, on a mission to the court, from 
the states of Provence ; a mission which no doubt 
readily undertook, that he might have an opportunity 
of making arrangements with his foreign confederates. 
By order of the king, he was closely watched, and it 
was soon discovered that he had secret interviews 
with Zuniga and Bruneau. The latter was tracked to 
the abode of Merargues, and both of them were ar- 
rested. On the secretary, who tried in vain to draw 
his sword, was found a paper, which bore witness to 
the criminality of his purpose. Merargues, on being 
seized, exclaimed, “lama dead man I but if the king 
will spare my life, I will disclose great things to him !” 
He was conveyed to the Bastile, and Bruneau to the 
Chatelet. t 

No sooner did Zuniga learn the detention of his 
secretary than he demanded an audience of the king. It 
must excite a smile, to hear that he complained bit- 
terly of heavy wrong, and assumed the lofty tone of 
offended dignity. In the face of the clearest evidence, 
he denied all sinister designs ; and talked largely of the 
privilege of ambassadors being violated, and the law of 
^tions set at nought — as if any privileges or law could 
exist authorizing an envoy to conspire in the very court 
of the, monarch to whom he is deputed. Nor did he 
forget to recriminate up n the ministers of Henry, as 
being fomenters of revolution in the Spanish dominions, 
nor to throw out threats of hostility, in case redress 
were denied. Angered by the haughty language of 
Zuniga, Henry retorted with at least equal acri- 
mony, and concluded by a peremptory refusal to re- 
lease Bruneau, till the question of his guilt or innocence 
had been thoroughly investigated. In the course of a 
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few days, however, Bruneau was sent back to his mas- 
ter ; but not before he had answered interrogatories, 
and been confronted with Merargues. 

The fate of Merargues could not be doubtful. lie 
was sentenced to be beheaded, and then quartered. As 
the culprit was related to the families of the duke of 
Montpensier and the cardinal de Joyeuse, the king sent 
to those personages, to offer the commutation of the 
punishment into perpetual imprisonment. They, how- 
ever, with a praiseworthy spirit, replied that, though 
they were grateful for his kindness, they must decline 
to accept it; of all such villains they would, they said, 
be glad to see France'cleared, and, although the crimi- 
nal was their relative, they would do justice on him 
with their own hands, if there were no executioner to 
perform that duty. Merargues was in consequence 
executed, at the Grove, and his 1 ad was sent to 
Marseilles, and exposed on the summit of one of the 
city gates. 4 

On the same day that Merargues was led to the 
scaffold, the life of Henry was endangered by the 
violence of one John de Lisle, a madman. In the 
course of a few months another accident occurred; he 
narrowdy escaped drowning, while crossing the ferry of 
Neuilly in his carriage. At the expiration of five years, 
treason accomplished its purpose, and the existence of 
this justly celebrated monarch was cut short by tfce 
knife of ltavaillac. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Reign of Louis XITI. — The treasure of Henry IV. Ils'lpated — 
Prevalent belief in magic — Cc«ar and Ruggieri — TTenry, prince 
of Cond e — The Marchioness d’Ancie — Muisluil Ornano — Pie- 
valcnee of duelling. The count de Boutcvillc — The Day of the 
Dupes — Vautior, the ph) sician of Mar) of Medu is — The marshal 
de Ba^sompirric — The chevalier de .Tais — Inf.mn of Lnflfcmas — 
Three citizens of Pans sent to the Bastilc — Despotic language of 
Louis XT11. — The count de Ci.imnil — The Maiquis of Vitry — 
Peter dc hi Porte — NoclPigaul Duhtlis, an alchemical impostor 
— The count de Ci.incdaiul the Marquis de Piaslin — 'flic prince 
Palatine — Count Philip d’Aglie — Chailcs dcBe)s — Letter from 
an unknown prisoner to Richelieu. 

The treasure deposited in the Bastile, by Henry IV., 
did not remain long undissipated after bis death. It 
began to melt away, like snow in the sun, as soon as the 
regency of Mary of Medicis was commenced. Swarms 
of her favourites and dependants clamoured to obtain 
the reward of their sycophancy. Like the horse- 
leech's two daughters, they were perpetually crying, 
u Give ! Give ! " and, had such personages existed in 
the days of Solomon, he might have added a fifth 
thing to the foty: which he describes as never saying 
“<^t is enough.” w Most prominent among the group 
were Concini and his wife ; and, as they were exceed- 
ingly unpopular, they endeavoured to silence the cry 
against them, by stopp ; g, at the public expense, the 
mouths of their most formidable censors. But it was 
not only her friends, as they called themselves, that 
Mary of Medicis had to satisfy ; her enemies, and she 
had many, were to be bought off, and they sold their 
forbearance dearly. Fraud and shameless rapacity be- 
came universal. “ Governors,” says Anquetil, " called 
for guards which they never enlisted, for augmenta* 
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tions of their garrisons, that they might gain some- 
thing out of the pay, and fortifications, which often 
were useless. They themselves made the bargains, 
and, at the king’s cost, managed matters w ith the con- 
tractors. Reversions were granted down to the third 
generation. Those who by this means were excluded, 
required drafts on the royal treasury. Nothing was 
more common than the doubling and trebling of sala- 
ries, from the highest office to the lowest. Some ob- 
tained dowries for their daughters, others the payment 
of their debts: so that it was a general pillage.” To 
all this must be added, the loss sustained, and the in- 
jury done to every bi^pch of industry, hy the creation 
or rc\ival of obnoxious tolls, privileges, and monopolies. 

Thus the money accumulated by Iltury was speed- 
ily squandered. After all, it was, pernaps, more in- 
nocently spent in this manner, than it vould have been 
in carrying on the wide-spreading war which he had 
planned, to realise his chimerical projects. Some drops 
of the golden shower probably descended among the 
multitude ; and myriads were not led forth to spill their 
blood in foreign lands. The real mischief in this case 
was, that, when the hoard was gone, the spirit of spend- 
ing remained ; and to satisfy that spirit new taxes and 
exactions were pitilessly imposed on & people whose 
burthens were already oppressive. 

Having wholly lost his influen<^^ Sully resigned 
mauy of his offices, and returned into private life. 
Among the places which he relinquished were the su- 
perintendence of the finances, and the government of 
the Bastile. He, however, did not make the sacrifice 
without taking especial care to he well remunerated for 
it. A million of livres, and a yearly pension of forty- 
eight thousand livres, was his price. It is quite clear 
that the virtuous Sully did not think, like Pope, that 
“ virtue only makes our bliss below.” 

For the first four or five years of the regency of 
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Mary of Medicis, the Bastilc seems to have contained 
no prisoner of note. At the end of that time it re- 
ceived an individual who, though he had no rank to 
boast of, professed to be in the service of a potent 
master. The belief in magic was almost general at 
that period. We have seen that Biron attributed his 
crimes to the influence of magic upon him. AH the 
world was running mad after charms, spells, and phil- 
tres ; the boldest of the throng had a violent curiosity 
to see the devil. Among those who preyed upon the 
credulity of the crowd, history has preserved the names 
of two — one was called Cesar, the other was Ruggieri, 
a Florentine. It is to the extraordinary mode in 
which they are asserted to have quitted the world, that 
we are indebted for our knowledge of them. 

Cesar is gravely stated to have had the power of 
calling down hail and thunder at his pleasure. He had 
a familiar spirit, and a dog, who seems to have been a 
sort of minor fiend, acting as messenger, to carry his 
letters, and.bring back answers. Cesar was a manu- 
facturer of love potions, to make young girls enamoured 
of young men ; and, on occasion, could help a cow- 
ardly enemy to destroy without risk the man whom he 
hated. It w r as charged against him, that he had formed 
a charmed image for the purpose of making a gentle- 
man waste away. This was a very common practice 
when sorcery a^i witchcraft were in vogue. But it 
seems probable mat the crime which brought him to 
the Bastile was an indiscretion which he committed 
with respect to one of the gentle sex. lie was accus- 
tomed to attend the w^chcs’ sabbath ; and he boasted 
that, at one of those unholy meetings, a great lady of the 
court had granted him the last favour which a female 
can bestow. Such a vaunt was w ell calculated to bring 
him into durance. It did that, and more. On the 
eleventh of March, 1 615, all Paris was astonished, by 
learning that, in the dead of the night, the devil had 
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come, with a tremendous din, and strangled Cesar in 
his bed. Four days afterwards, his satanic majesty, 
who appears to have wanted the services of two ma- 
gicians at once, snatched away, in the same manner, 
the soul of the Florentine Ruggieri, who was then re- 
siding in the house of a French marshal. It is not dif- 
ficult tg account for these supposed supernatural events. 

A curious description of the tricks which Cesar played 
upon his dupes is given by a contemporary author, who 
speaks in the character of the magician. The representa- 
tion is probably correct. “ You would hardly believe,” 
says he, “ how many young courtiers and young Pari- 
sians there are, who teaze me to show them the devil. 
Finding this to be the case, I hit upon one of the drollest 
inventions in the world to get money, \bout a quarter 
of a league from this city, 1 found a very deep quarry, 
which has long ditches on the right and left hand. 
When any body wants to see the devil, I take him into 
that ; but, before he enters, he must pay me forty or 
fifty pistoles at least; swear never to say a>word of the 
matter; and promise not to be afraid, or call on the 
gods or demigods, or pronounce any holy words. 

“ All this being done, I enter the cavern first ; then, 
before going further, I make circles, and involutions, 
and fulminations, and mutter some speech composed of 
barbarous words, which I have no sooner uttered than 
my curious fool and I hear the rattling£>f heavy chains, 
and the growling of large mastiffs. Then I ask him 
if ho is afraid; if he says yes (and there are many 
who dare not proceed), 1 lead linn out again, and, 
having thus cured him of his impertinent ^curiosity, I 
pocket his money. * 

“ If he is not afraid, I go forward, mumbling out 
some terrific words. When I have reached a particu- 
lar spot, I redouble my incantations, and utter loud 
cries, as if I had gone frantically mad. Immediately 
six men, whom I keep hidden in the cavern, throw out 
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flashes of flame, to the right and left of us, from burn- 
ing rosin. Seen through these flames I point out to 
my inquisitive companion a monstrous goat, loaded 
with great heavy chains of iron, painted with vermilion, 
to look as though they were red hot. On each side, 
there are two enormous mastiffs, with their heads fas- 
tened into long wooden cases, which are wide m.t one 
end, and very narrow at the other. While the men 
keep goading them, they howl with all their might, 
and this howling echoes in such a manner, through the 
instruments on their heads, that the cavern is filled with 
sounds so terrific that, though I know the cause of the 
hurlyburly, even my own hair stands on end. The 
goat, whom I have taught his lesson, plays his part so 
well, rattling his chains, and brandishing his horns, 
that there is nobody but what would believe him to be 
the devil in earnest. My six men, whom I have also 
thoroughly trained, are likewise loaded with red chains, 
and dressed like furies. There is no light in the cavern 
but what tlfry now and then make with powdered rosin. 

“ Two of them, after having played the devil to 
perfection, now come to torment my poor curious gull, 
with long bags of cloth full of sand ; with these they 
so belabour him all over his body, that I am at last 
obliged to drag him out of the cavern half dead. Then, 
when he has come to himself a little, I tell him that 
it is a most perilous thing to wish to see the devil, and 
I beg that he will never indulge it in future ; and I 
assure you that no one ever does after having been so 
double damnably beaten.” 

The year after the foal fiend had fetched away 
Cesar and Ruggieri, the Bastile was tenanted by an 
occupant of high rank — Henry, prince of Conde, the 
second who bore that Christian name. Conde was 
born in 1588, and, till the birth of a dauphin, was 
presumptive heir to thr throne of France. The prince 
was well educated, witty and pleasant in conversation, 
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spoke several languages, and was better acquainted 
with literature and the sciences than most contempo- 
rary men of high birth ; but his person was not at- 
tractive. It was probably the latter circumstance 
which induced Henry the fourth to unite him to Hen- 
rietta de Montmorenci, the loveliest and richest female 
of that time. Her inclinations leaned towards the 
handsome, gallant, and accomplished Bassompierre ; 
but Henry, who was smitten with an extravagant 
passion for her, seems to have thought that he could 
more easily seduce her if she were the wife of Cond6. 
He was mistaken. The prince, on whose “ liking the 
chase a hundred thousand times better than he liked 
women" Henry had rather erroneously calculated, 
was not disposed to be dishonoured, even by a king 
who was his uncle. Henry, previous to riie marriage, 
had, indeed, pledged his word that, on his account, 
the prince need have no fears; but Ilti.ry was not a 
man to be trusted in such cases. The nuptial knot 
was scarcely tied before the conduct of the monarch 
became such as to awake, and justify, all the jealous 
fears of the husband ; w r ho was further aggrieved by 
being compelled to endure the contempt and insolence 
of Sully. To avoid the danger which hung over him, 
his sole resource was to fly the country with his wife ; 
and he accordingly contrived to make his escape, and 
to obtain an asylum in the court of the archduke 
Albert, at Brussels. 

When llenry found that liis intended prey was be- 
yond his reach, his behaviour resembled rather that of 
a madman than of a sage monarch, at the mature age 
of fifty-seven. He ran about asking advice of his 
courtiers, the ministers w T erc summoned, councils w'ere 
held, parties of troops were despatched to seize the 
fugitives, and war was threatened against Spain, if she 
refused to give them u{). When Sully was told of 
what had happened, he replied in a surly tone, <f I 
N 
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am not astonished at it, sire ; I foresaw it clearly and 
warned you of it ; and had you taken my advice a 
fortnight ago, when he was going to Moret, you would 
have put him into the Bastile, where you would find 
him now, and where I should have kept a good watch 
over him for you.” Such was the morality of the 
austere Sully 1 This <c well-seeming Angelo ” who has 
been praised, at least as much as he deserves, could 
he indignant at the idea of the monarch marrying 
Henrietta d’Entragues, his mistress; but he could 
see no dishonour in that monarch breaking his plighted 
word, as well as all moral obligations, by seducing the 
wife of his nephew r ; nor in he himself volunteering his 
assistance to forward an adulterous intercourse, by 
prompting the seizure of the injured husband, and be- 
coming his gaoler ! 

It was not without reason that the prince dreaded 
to trust his wife within the corrupted atmosphere of 
the French court. Ilad she remained there, it appears 
certain that she must have fallen. As it was, her 
fidelity was, for a moment, on the point of being shaken. 
Henrietta was little moie than sixteen, and the glory 
of the sovereign, his boundless generosity to her, and 
his idolatrous fondness, dazzled her imagination so far, 
that, while she was at Brussels, a correspondence was 
actually carried oil between them. An attempt was 
made by Henry's emissaries to carry her off, but it 
failed. When d’Estrees, marquis of Coeuvres, who 
conducted this attempt, was reproached for his base- 
ness by Condo, bis defence was, that ho had acted upon 
orders from the king Y\ master, and that it was his 
duty to execute them, whether they were just or un- 
just. Henrietta repaired her momentary error by her 
subsequent conduct. 

Not believing himself to be safe, Cond6 removed to 
Milan, where he published a manifesto to justify his 
having quitted France. From policy he passed over 
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in silence the main cause of his flight ; but he indem- 
nified himself by pouring forrh all the bitterness of 
his resentment on Sully, whom he painted in the dark- 
est colours. Some overtures were made, to lure the 
prince back to France, but they were ineffectual. But, 
while Henry was preparing to carry war into the ter- 
ritory of his neighbours, he fell by the hand of an as- 
sassin, and the way was thus opened for the return of 
the prince. 

Conde aspired to the regency, but his ambitious 
hopes were disappointed. Chagrined at the failure of 
some of his subsequent schemes, and the refusal of 
favours which he sought, the prince, with many of the 
nobles, took up arms against the court. For this, he 
and his adherents were declared guilty of treason. A 
peace was, nevertheless, patched up between the par- 
ties, and he returned to Paris in a sort f triumph. 

Not more than a year elapsed befoie the obvious 
intention of Conde, to monopolize all the power of the 
state, compelled Mary of Medicis to venturi? upon de- 
cisive measures against him. Sully was active in 
prompting her to this step. The strength of the 
prince’s party rendered the attempt hazardous ; but the 
business was kept so secret, and was so ably managed, 
that he was arrested in the Louvre, and conveyed to 
the Bastile, without opposition. Here, and at Vin- 
cennes, he remained for three years, during part of 
which time he was harshly treated. It was not 
without much difficulty, and till he had been long con- 
fined, that his wife, who had become sincerely attached 
to him, was allowed to share his prison. His libera- 
tion was brought about by the fall of Concini, and he 
was reinstated in his honours. Thenceforth, he served 
Louis the thirteenth faithfully in the cabinet and the 
field. He died in 1646. Voltaire truly says, with 
respect to him, that his being the father of the great 
Conde, was his greatest glory. 

n 2 
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The downfall of Concini, marshal d’Ancre, which 
opened the gates of the Bastile to let out Conde, 
opened them also to admit, for a short time, the wife 
of the murdered marshal. After Concini had been 
assassinated by Vitry and his acci mplices, and his body 
had been dragged from the grave, and torn into frag- 
ments, by an ignorant and savage populace, Leonora, 
his widow, was hurried to prison. She was a daughter 
of the female by whom Mary of Medicis was nursed, 
and had been the playmate of the princess. When 
Mary became the consort of Henry IV., she took 
Leonora in her train to Paris. So attached was Mary 
to her, that Leonora is said, by Mezeray, “ to have 
directed at her pleasure the desires, the affections, and 
the hatreds of the queen.” Riches were, of course, 
heaped upon her. She is charged with having fomented 
the disagreements of Mary and her inconstant hus- 
band, by making false statements, to excite the jea- 
lousy of her mistress. If she did so, which may be 
doubted, ohe was performing a work of supereroga- 
tion ; for Henry rendered falsehood unnecessary, by 
affording abundant and undisguised cause for com- 
plaint. The light of the sun was not more obvious 
than his conjugal infidelity. It was also objected, that 
she insolently shut her door against the princesses and 
nobles, who came to pay court to her in the height of 
her power. If this be true, it proves only that she 
had spirit and good sense enough to despise the syco- 
phancy of those by whom she knew herself to be de- 
tested. It is much in favour of Leonora’s private 
character, that Mary ^f Medicis was so firmly her 
friend ; for, unlike the titled dames who surrounded 
her, Mary w r as a modest and virtuous woman. That 
the marshal and his partner fattened on the spoils of 
the state it would be folly to deny ; but, mean and 
criminal as such con luct undoubtedly is, we must bear 
in mind that the crime was common to all the cour- 
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tiers of that period. Every one was eager, as the 
French phrase expresses it, “to carry off a leg or a 
wing/’ It was envy, not abhorrence of robbing 
the public, that caused the destruction of Mary's 
favourites. 

In France, to live upon the imposts squeezed from 
the people was not deemed an impeachable act, un- 
less, perhaps, by those who had failed to get a share of 
the pillage; and consequently there was no legal ground 
for dragging the widow of Concini to the bar. But 
hat re d is ingenious in finding means to effect its pur- 
pose. Having first been so effectually plundered by 
the police officers, that she had not even a change of 
linen left, she w’as sent before a special commission, to 
be tried for Judaism and sorcery. Other charges were 
brought forward, but it is obvious that they were only 
meant to increase the odium under which she was la- 
bouring. The trial was, throughout, a mockery of 
justice. Evidence the most tmial in some instances, 
and absurd in others, was produced to substantiate the 
charge of .Judaism and sorcery. Some Hebrew books, 
which were found in her apartment, were gravely sup- 
posed to be used by her for necromantic purposes. 
“ By what magic did you gain such an influence over 
the mind of the queen- mother ?” was one of the ques- 
tions put by her judges. “My only magic,” replied 
the prisoner, “ was the power strong minds have over 
weak ones” — a memorable reply, which goes far to 
prove that she w r as a woman of superior talent. 

Though the judges bad, no doubt, been selected for 
the purpose of ensuring her condemnation to death, it 
turned out that a mistake had been made with respect* 
to some of them, and that they were riot of the opinion 
of d’Estrees, who thought that the orders of a master 
ought to be executed, whether they were just or unjust. 
l ? ivc of them absented themselves, and a few others 
voted for banishment. The majority, however, were 
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faithful to their mission, and she was sentenced to be 
beheaded, and her remains burnt, and scattered to the 
winds. By the same sentence, her husband’s memory 
was branded with infamy, her son was declared ignoble, 
and incapable of holding office oi dignity ; their man- 
sion, near the Louvre, was ordered to be levelled with 
the ground, and all their property was contiscated. 

On hearing this sentence, to which she was com- 
pelled to listen bareheaded, in the midst of an insulting 
crowd, nature for a moment prevailed in the bosom of 
Leonora, and she sobbed loudly. The disgrace of her 
son seems to have been more painful to her than even 
her own fate. She soon, however, recovered herself, 
and became resigned to her doom. When she was led 
to execution, her deportment so won for her the respect 
of the multitude, that not a syllable of reproach was 
heard. She looked firmly, yet without any theatrical 
affectation of heroism, on the block and the flaming 
pile ; submitted to the blow without a murmur ; and 
thus triumphantly vindicated her claim to the posses- 
sion of a strong mind. 

Having passed over an interval of seven years, after 
the judicial murder of the marchioness d’Anere, we 
find the Bastile receiving John Baptist Ornario, the 
son of a father who enjoyed and deserved the friend- 
ship of Henry IV. Ornano was bom in 1581, and 
was not more than fourteen when he commanded a 
company of cavalry at the siege of la Fere. He sub- 
sequently served with distinction in Savoy and other 
quarters. 

In 1619, Louis the thirteenth appointed him gover- 
nor of Gaston, duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, who 
was presumptive heir to the throne. Gaston had, for 
some time, been under the care of the count dc Lude, 
than whom it would have been difficult to find a man 
more unfit for his office, unless he was chosen for the 
purpose of leading his pupil astray. Ornano, by a pro- 
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per mixture of firmness and kindness, soon succeeded 
in perfectly acquiring the respect and affection of the 
prince. One part of the system, by which he pur- 
posed to break the bad habits of his youthful charge, is 
said to have consisted in awakening his ambition. 
With this view he dwelt upon the strong probability 
of the prince succeeding to the crown, and the neces- 
sity of making himself acquainted with affairs of state ; 
and he taught him to believe, that he could gain such 
knowledge only by being admitted into the king's 
council. It may^ be supposed that, in thus acting, 
Ornano was not without an eye to his own advance- 
ment and influence. La Vieville, however, who then 
ruled, did not wish to see Gaston in the council, and 
still less Ornano. He, therefore, persuaded Louis to 
remove the prince's governor, and send him into Pro- 
vence. Ornano refused to resign, and was punished 
by being sent to the Bastile, whence ho was transferred 
to the castle of Caen. 

Gaston remonstrated strongly against be:ng deprived 
of his friend and preceptor ; but his remonstrances 
would probably have been of little avail, had not la 
Vieville been precipitated from power. Ornano was 
then released by the king, and was placed at the head 
of the prince’s household. In 1626, at the request of 
Gaston, seconded by the advice of Richelieu, he was 
created marshal of France. This promotion was the pre- 
cursor of his fall. It was a part of the policy of Ri- 
chelieu to grant, in the first instance, more to suitors 
of rank than they were entitled to expect, that, incase 
of their afterwards opposing him, he might treat them 
without mercy. It appears he soon began to suspect 
that the new-made marshal was not likely to be a sub- 
missive dependent, and this was enough to induce him 
to work his ruin. Ornano himself aided his dangerous 
enemy, by pertinaciously requiring admittance into the 
council, and by using offensive language on his demand 
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being refused. Various acts of the marshal were now 
represented in the darkest colours to the suspicious 
king, by Richelieu ; and Louis, always open to sug- 
gestions of this kind, imprisoned the supposed offender 
in the castle of Vincennes. Oimno died there, in 
September, 1620. lie death was attributed to poison, 
but the report was certainly unfounded. Whether, if 
he had lived, he would have saved his head, is doubt- 
ful ; for when Richelieu had once resolved to have a 
man’s head, it was not easy to disappoint him. 

Among the few whom justice, not tyranny or ca- 
price, immured within the walls of the Bastile, may bo 
reckoned Francis, count de Boutoville, of the ancient 
and illustrious family of Montmoronci, whose father, 
Louis de Montmoronci, was vice-admiral of France in 
the reign of Ilenry the fourth. The example which 
was made of him was necessary, to vindicate the in- 
sulted laws, and to check a murderous practice which 
had shed some of the best blood in the kingdom. For 
a long serins of years, in defiance of the severe edicts 
issued against it by Henry IV. and Louis XIII., 
duelling had been carried to an extent which it is fright- 
ful to contemplate. War itself would scarcely have 
swept off more victims of the privileged class, than 
w'ere sacrificed in private and frivolous quarrels. Pa- 
ris, in particular, swarmed with professed duellists, 
who gloried in their exploits, and counted up their slain 
with the same exultation that a sportsman counts the 
game he has killed. Some, who prided themselves on a 
peculiar delicacy of honour, were ever on the watch to 
find a pretext for taking offence. Even to look at 
them, to touch any part of their dress in passing by 
them, or to utter a word which could be miscon- 
strued, sufficed to draw from them a challenge to 
mortal combat. 

Boutevillc was one of the most conspicuous of these 
offenders. la 1624, M. Pontgibaud, in 1626 s the 
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count dc Thorigny and the Marquis Desportes, and in 
January, 1627, M. Lafrette, fell beneath his weapon. 
In consequence of the last of these encounters, he, and 
his second, the count des Chappellcs, were compelled 
to take refuge at Brussels. Thither he was followed 
by the marquis de Beuvron, a relation of the count 
de Thorigny, who was eager to avenge his death. The 
archduchess Isabella, who then governed the Nether- 
lands, brought about a semblance of reconciliation be- 
tween them, but their rancour remained unabated ; for 
even at the moment when, in sign of forgiveness, they 
embraced each other, Beuvron whispered to Boutc- 
ville, “ I shall never be satisfied till 1 have met you 
sword in hand/' 

The archduchess also solicited Louis the thirteenth 
to grant the pardon of Bouteville, but the monarch re- 
fused. On hearing this, the rash and 1 stolen t culprit 
exclaimed, “ Since a pardon is denied, I will fight in 
Paris, aye, and in the Place Uoyale too I” He was as 
good as his word. In May he returned to the French 
capital, and his first step was to oiler Beuvron the sa- 
tisfaction which that nobleman had expressed a wish to 
obtain. A combat of three against three was arranged, 
and the Place Royale was chosen as the spot for de- 
ciding it. Beuvron was seconded by Buquet, his 
equerry, and by Hussy d’Amboise, the latter of whom 
had been ill of fever for several days, and was weak- 
ened by repeated bleedings. Bouteville brought with 
him des Chappellcs, his cousin, and constant auxiliary 
on such occasions, and another gentleman. They fought 
with sword ^md dagger. 

Bussy being killed by des Chappellcs, the five re- 
maining combatants, who began to dread the vengeance 
of the violated laws, sought for safety in flight. Beuvron 
and Buquet succeeded in escaping to England. Bou- 
teville and his cousin fled towards Lorraine. Unfor- 
tunately for them, Louis the thirteenth was then at the 
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Louvre, and, as soon as he heard of the duel, he or- 
dered a vigorous pursuit of the offenders. At Vitry, 
in Champagne, the officers of justice overtook Boutc- 
ville and his associate ; the latter wished to resist, but 
the former prevailed on him to surrender. On their 
arrival at Paris, they were committed to the Ba^ile, 
and no time was lost in bringing them to trial. 

From all quarters the king was importuned by en- 
treaties to pardon the criminals. The countess de 
Bouteville threw herself at his feet, to beg the life of 
her husband ; but he passed on without replying. “ I 
pity her,” said he to his courtiers, “but I must and 
will maintain my authority.” The nobility were not 
more successful in their supplications to the king and 
the parliament. At the trial all that forensic talent 
could do for the prisoners was done by Chastelet, their 
counsel. The plea which he put in for them was 
written with so much eloquence and boldness, that 
cardinal Richelieu sternly told him it seemed to im- 
peach the® justice of the king. “ Excuse me, sir,” 
replied Chastelet, “ it is only meant to justify his 
mercy, in case lie should extend it to one of the 
bravest men in his kingdom.” When the sentence of 
death was passed, another effort was made to move the 
king. The princess of Conde, accompanied by three 
duchesses and the wife of Bouteville, requested an 
audience of his Majesty. lie at first refused to see 
them ; but he subsequently admitted them to a private 
interview in the queen’s apartments. They pleaded 
in vain. “ I regret th^ ; r fate as much as you do,” said 
he ; “ but my conscience forbids me to pardon them.” 

Bouteville seems, from the beginning, to have made 
up his mind to die, and to have been unfeignedly re- 
pentant. While he was in the Bastile. he was attended 
by Cospean, the bishop of Nantes, one of the most 
highly gifted preachers of the age. It was by the ex- 
hortations of this pious prelate that Bouteville was 
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awakened to a due sense of his crimes. So moved 
was he by the fervid eloquence of his spiritual guide 
that, while his trial was yet pending, he said to him, 
and doubtless with perfect sincerity, “ So resigned am 
I to the will of God, and so ready to do every thing 
to save my soul, if to save it be possible, that, even 
more pressingly than my wife now begs for my pardon, 
I will beg my judges to condemn me to the gibbet, 
and to be drawn to it on a hurdle, in order to render 
my death more ignominious and meritorious. ” It was 
not without difficulty that Cospean could dissuade him 
from seeking salvation by means of this extraordinary 
self abasement. Contrition alone, and not an act 
which would cast a stigma on his family, the prelate 
justly observed, was required to appear* the wrath of 
an offended Deity. 

Bouteville and his cousin met death uth much firm- 
ness ; the former refused to allow his eyes to be ban- 
daged. On the scaffold a circumstance occurred, 
which appears to prove that vanity, like iiope, some- 
times docs not leave us till we die. The mustachios 
of Bouteville were large and handsome, and he put 
up his hands, as though to save them, when the execu- 
tioner came to cut off his hair. “ What I my son,’' 
exclaimed Cospean, who attended him till the last, 
u are you still thinking on this world I ” 

The plan which, under seemingly favourable auspiers, 
was formed, by Mary of Medicis and her partisans, to 
subvert the power of Richelieu, and which was shattered 
to pieces on the day emphatically called the Day of the 
Dupes (November 11, 1630), was disastrous to many 
who were concerned in or suspected of favouring it. Of 
the Marillacs, one, a proved soldier, was brought to the 
scaffold; the other, a magistrate of unimpeachable con- 
duct, was hurried from one prison to another, and 
closely confined, and he died a captive. But we must 
restrict ourselves to those individuals who were com- 
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mitted to the Bastile. One of these was Vautier, born 
at Montpelier, in 1592, who was the queen mother's 
principal physician. If we were to give credit to Guy 
Patin, we must believe that Vautier was a worse pest 
than a whole host of duellists, and ru hly deserved to 
be the inmate of a dungeon. " lie was/' ^ays Patin, 
“ a rascally Jew of the Avignonese territory, very proud 
and very ignorant, who was lucky in having escaped 
the gallows for coining, and who afterwards found 
means to wriggle himself in at court.” But the evi- 
dence of Patin is liable to more than suspicion in this 
instance ; for Vautier was a friend to antimony and 
chemical remedies, all of which his censurer hold in 
abhorrence : to prescribe them was worse in his eyes 
than being guilty of all the deadly sins. Vautier, how- 
ever, certainly appears to have been of an obstinate 
disposition, and at times unjust. 

Vautier was believed to have so much influence with 
the queen mother, that he was one of the first to be 
arrested afttr the Day of the Dupes. lie was con- 
fined for a while at Senlis, whence he was removed to 
the Bastile. In the Parisian fortress he remained for 
twelve years, duiing which period no communication 
with him was permitted. It was in vain that, after her 
flight, when she was so dangerously ill at Ghent, Mary 
of Medicis intreated to have the services of her confi- 
dential physician. Richelieu kept fast hold of his prey. 
In 1643, the captive was set at liberty by Mazarin, 
who subsequently appointed him head physician to the 
king. Patin flings his v^ 10 m upon this appointment. 
It was, he says, bought of the minister for twenty 
thousand crowns, and the purchaser vvas to act as his 
spy. He adds an insinuation, which does no credit to 
his heart. “ Set what policy i3 ! ” he exclaims ; “ this 
man was twelve years imprisoned by the father, yet the 
health of the son is entrusted to him.” M. Patin 
seems to have thought, that a man who has been in- 
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jured by the parent, must needs wish to poison the 
child. Vauticr died in 1652. 

The grave physician is succeeded by a very different 
personage ; a courtier of high birth, handsome, ac- 
complished, full of gallantry in both senses of the word, 
witty, and with his natural talents improved by early 
study. Francis de Bassompierre, who was all this, 
was born in Lorraine, in 1579, and was descended 
from the princely house of Cleves. On returning 
from his travels, he visited the court of Henry IV., 
and soon acquired the friendship of that sovereign. 
Among a crowd of courtiers, each vying with the other 
in splendour and extravagance, he was one of the 
foremost. At the baptism of the king's children, he 
wore a dress of cloth of gold, covered w ith pearls, the 
cost of which was nine hundred pounds. Gaming, 
thanks to the bad example set by Henry, was scan- 
dalously prevalent ; and here, too, Bassompierre was 
prominent. He tells us, in liis memoirs, that not a 
day passed, while he was at Fontainebleau^ in which 
twenty thousand pistoles were not won and lost, and 
that he w r as a winner of half a million of livres wifhin 
twelve months. 

Desirous of adding the reputation of a soldier to 
his other pretensions, he served a campaign in Savoy, 
in 1602, and in Hungary the following year. Having 
established his military character, he resumed his sta- 
tion at the French court. The greatest part of the 
business of Ins life seems now, and for many years, to 
have been amorous intrigues — to apply the word love 
to them would be a profanation of it. However eager 
he might be to swell the number of his conquests, 
there is the best reason for believing, that those whom 
he attacked were willing enough to be overcome. It 
at once proves his attractions, and speaks volumes as to 
the low state of morals among the females at that pe- 
riod, that when, at a later date, Bassompierre was 
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about to be imprisoned, he burnt more than six thousand 
letters, which contained the proofs of his amatory suc- 
cess. One of the most notorious of his amours was 
that in which he involved himself with Mdlle. En- 
tragues, sister of the king’s mistress, the marchioness 
of Verneuil. By this lady he had a son. She is said 
to have obtained from him a promise of marriage, and 
for several years she sought to enforce the performance 
of it, and persisted in bearing his name. Meeting him 
one day at the Louvre, she told him publicly that he 
ought to cause the customary honouis to be paid to 
her there, as his wife. “ Why,” said he, “ will you 
take a nom de guevre ? ” “ You are the greatest fool 
in all the court I” exclaimed the enraged lady. “ What 
would you have said to me, then, if I had married you ? ” 
retorted the provoking Bassompierre. 

In 1605, the career of this gay deceiver was near 
being cut short by a serious accident. At a tourna- 
ment, in front of the Louvre, where the king was pre- 
sent, Bassompierre was so severely wounded by the 
lance of the duke of Guise, his antagonist, that his 
life*was long in danger. This tournament was the Last 
which was exhibited in France ; the dangerous amuse- 
ment was discontinued, in consequence of this misad- 
venture. People began to be of the same opinion as 
the Turkish sultan, that it was too much for a jest 
and too little for earnest. 

Bassompierre at last appears to have felt that it 
was time for him * to live cleanly as a nobleman 
should do,” and he resolved to marry. His choice 
fell on Charlotte de Montmorenci, one of the most 
rich and beautiful women in France, and neither she 
nor her father, the constable, was averse from the 
union. It has been seen, in the sketch of Conde’s 
career, that Henry IV. became excessively enamoured 
of her. In some cases her marriage would have made 
no difference ; as Henry might have assented to it, 
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and bound down the husband not to exercise his con- 
jugal rights, as he had done with respect to Gabriclle 
d’Estrees and Jacqueline du Beuil. To such a re- 
striction he probably thought that Bassompierre w ould 
not submit. Calling him therefore to his bed-side — 
for Henry was ill of the gout — he told him that he 
meant to unite him to Mdlle. d’Aumale, and revive for 
him the dukedom of Aumale. On Bassompierre asking 
with a smile, whether his majesty meant him to have 
tw r o wives, the king sighed deeply, and said, “ Bas- 
sompierre, I will speak to you as a friend. I am be- 
come not only in love with Mdlle. de Montmorenci, 
but absolutely beside myself for her. If you marry her, 
and she loves you, I shall hate you ; if she loves me, 
you will hate me. It is much better thar this should 
not occur, to disturb the good understanding between 
us ; for I have the most affectionate regard for you.” 
The result was that the courtier resigned his mistress, 
and was rewarded for the sacrifice with the rank of 
colonel-general of the Swiss regiments. Batsompierre 
would fain make us believe that he was sorely grie^l, 
at being thus deprived of the beautiful Montmore™ ; 
but we may be sceptical on this head, since we have 
his confession, that, in order “ not to be idle, and to 
console himself for his loss, he immediately made up his 
quarrel with three ladies, whom he had entirely quit- 
ted when he thought that he should be wedded.” 

For more than twenty years, Bassompierre conti- 
nued to be a flourishing courtier. Once only, in that 
long period, he was in danger ; it was from the hosti- 
lity of la Vieville, the minister, who strove to cage 
him in the Bastile. The time of Bassompierre was, 
however, not yet come, and ho had the satisfaction to 
witness the downfall of his enemy. In the course of 
these twenty years, he acquired reputation, both in the 
field and the cabinet ; he was active at various sieges 
and battles, particularly at the sieges of Rochelle and 
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Montauban, and he was entrusted with embassies to 
Spain, Switzerland, and England, which he executed 
in an able manner. For a short time he had the cus- 
tody of the Bastile ; and, in 1023, he rose to the rank 
of Marshal. His being employed as anegociator was 
the work of the royal favourite, Luynes, who was 
jealous of the influence which Bassompierre possessed 
with the monarch. Luynes was candid enough to 
confess this. “ I love you, and esteem you/' said he, 
“ but the liking which the king has for you gives me 
umbrage. I am, in truth, Situated like a husband who 
fears being deceived, and cannot see with pleasure an 
amiable man frequenting his wife/’ To remove from 
court the man whom he dreaded, Luynes offered the 
choice of a command, a government, or an embassy ; 
Bassompierre chose the last. 

Kichelieu proved a far more formidable adversary 
than la Vieville. He doubted not that Bassompierre 
had been engaged in the late plot against him ; he 
knew that* he was a friend of the queen mother ; and 
l^^uspectcd him of having borne a part in the clan- 
oHino marriage of the duke of Orleans with the 
princess Margaret of Lorraine. It is ^aid, also, that 
the cardinal imagined the marshal to have voted for 
imprisoning hirti, in case of the malcconlents being 
successful. This was more than enough + o bri. g 
down on him the vengeance of the triumphant minis- 
ter. Bassompierre was warned more than once of 
what would happen, and was advised to escape, but he 
refused to follow this advice. He was taken to the 
Bastile, in February, 1631. His arrest cost the death 
of the princess of Conti, to whom he had long been 
secretly married ; she died of grief in little more than 
two months. 

Bassompierre had reason to hope that his imprison- 
ment would be but of short duration. The evening 
before he was seized, he had mentioned to the king 
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the reports which were afloat, and Louis had declared 
them to* be false, and expressed much affection for 
him. The day after the deed was done, the monarch 
sent him a message, that he considered him to be a 
faithful servant, that he was not arrested for any fault, 
but in the fear of his being led to commit one, and 
that he should soon be released. Year after year 
elapsed, however, and the promised liberation was still 
delayed. Hopes were often held out to him, apparently 
v ith no other intention than that of making him feel 
the pain of disappointment. There seems, indeed, to 
have been a malignant resolution formed to torment 
him. The grain on his Lorrain estate was seized, 
the estate itself was ravaged, his neph( w’s mansion 
was destroyed, his pay was stopped, cabals were excited 
against him in the Bastile, and he was compelled to 
i din ] lisli his commission of colonel-general for an 
\ dequute compensation. Yet, vhile Richelieu was 
acting thus, he could ask Bassompicrre to lend him his 
coo ♦rv-hoiisc! To add to the prisoner's 4 vexations 
lrs property was going to ruin, some of his friends 
pro' xl faith^ss, and death was busy among his dearest 
rciatn 

It wa r twelve years before the decease of Richelieu 

ix freedom t^ Bassompierre. His post of colonel- 
f. mral v as restored to him by Mazarin; and an in- 
tension was manifested of appointing him governor 
to the minor Ling, but this intention was frustrated by 
a ut of apoplexy, which put an end to his existence 
in October 164G. 

Of the many individuals who were persecuted by the 
cardinal-king, none were more estimable than Francis 
de Rochecliouart, who was usually denominated the 
chevalier de Jars. He was of an ancient and noble 
family, which traced back its origin to the viscounts 
of Limoges, early in the eleventh century. To great 
personal and mental graces, and prepossessing man- 
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ners, he added a mind of such firmness as is not 
of common occurrence, especially among the cour- 
tier tribe. His eminent qualities gaiued him the 
friendship of Anne of Austria, which alone was suf- 
ficient to excite the suspicion and hatred of llichelieu 
— that ultra Turk, who could bear '‘no rival near 
his throne,” nor even the friend of any one who could 
possibly become a rival. In 1626, de Jars was, there- 
fore, ordered to quit the court. lie retired to Eng- 
land, where he soon won the favour of Charles I., his 
queen Henrietta Maria, the duke of Buckingham, 
and other disting uislied characters. Bassompierre, an 
acute observer, was at that time in England as am- 
bassador from Louis XIII., and from the manner in 
which he mentions him, it is evident that dc Jars was 
in high repute at the court of Charles. 

In 1631, de Jars was allowed to return, or was re- 
called, to his native country. \\ hether he was lured 
over to France, that he might be within the grasp of 
his potemr enemy, cannot now be ascertained. It is 
probable that he was, for he did not long remain at li- 
berty. In February, 1632, ho was involved in the down- 
fall of Chateauneuf, the keeper of the seals, who had 
inexpiably offended the implacable minister. l)e Jars 
had sufficient demerit to bring down this misfortune 
on him ; he was the friend, and, as Bassompierre af- 
firms, the confidant of Chateauneuf, possessed the 
queen's esteem, and was, perhaps, suspected of being 
looked upon with a favourable eye by the beautiful and 
fickle duchess of uhevreuse, of whom Richelieu w r as 
enamoured. As, however, the first two of these offences 
would hardly have justified his imprisonment and 
trial, and as the third had the same defect in a greater 
degree, and, besides, could not have been decorously 
urged against hi n by a high dignitary of the church, 
the crime attributed to him was that of assisting Anne 
of ‘Austria to correspond with Spain, and of planning 
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the removal to England of the queen mother and the 
duke of Orleans. 

It was the depth of winter when do Jars was thrown 
into one of the dungeons of the Bastile, and there he 
was kept for eleven months, till the clothes rotted off 
his back. The reader will remember what horrible 
abodes these dungeons were. It being supposed, per- 
haps, that his spirit was by this time enough broken, 
he was sent for trial to Tours, where a tribunal of obe- 
dient judges had been formed, for the express purpose 
of sitting in judgment upon him. At the head of this 
tribunal was one Laffemas, or La Fymas; a man who 
was redeemed from the contempt of mankind for his 
baseness, only by the hatred which wa9 edited by his 
power and will to do mischief. He was the ready tool, 
or, to use a more emphatic and approt ’ late French 
phrase, the ame darnnee of Richelieu, and was capa- 
ble of diving to the lowest deep of degradation, in the 
service of his master. He bore the well earned and 
significant nickname of “ the cardinal’s hangman." 

At the Bastile and at Troyes, de Jars underwent no 
fevrer than eighty examinations. In these, Laffemas 
strained every nerve to seduce, or beguile, or terrify, 
the prisoner into avowals which would manifest or 
imply guilt in himself or in his friends. But de Jars 
was proof alike against feigned sympathy, intreaties, 
artful snares, and ferocious threats. Not a word 
dropped from his lips by which any one could be crim- 
inated. Laffemas had no sinecure office in conduct- 
ing this iniquitous affair ; he was often lashed by de 
Jars with unsparing severity, as a mendacious and de- 
ceitful coward ; nor did the cardinal himself escape 
without a full portion of stinging censure. 

De Jars did not stop here. He determined to in- 
flict a public disgrace upon Laffemas. By dint of im- 
portunity, he obtained permission to hear mass, on All 
Saints’ day, in the church of the Jacobins, where he 
o *2 
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knew that Laffemas would be present. Thither he was 
taken, under a strong guard. Watching the moment 
when, with downcast eyes and a Tartuffe countenance, 
Laffemas was coming from the communion table, he 
broke from his guards, and seized the judge by the 
throat. “ Villain ! ” exclaimed he, “ this is the mo- 
ment to confess the truth. Now, while your God is 
on your lips, acknowledge my innocence, and your in- 
justice in persecuting me. As you pretend to be a 
Christian, act like one : if you do not, I renounce you 
as my judge, and I call upon every one who hears me 
to bear witness that I protest against your being so.” 

This singular scene drew the wondering congrega- 
tion round the parties. But the people were by no 
means inclined to interfere in behalf of the intendant, 
and some time elapsed before the soldiers could extri- 
cate him from the gripe of the prisoner. Laffemas 
seems not to have been deficient in courage. Undis- 
concerted by this sudden attack, he said, in a concili- 
ating tone, “ Uo not make yourself uneasy, sir ; I as- 
sure you that the cardinal loves you ; you will get off 
with merely going to travel in Italy : but you must 
first allow us to show you some billets, in your own 
handrwriting, which will convince you that you are 
more blamcable than you say you are.” “ Such an 
insinuation,” remarks Anquetil, “ was not calculated 
to set him at ease. Richelieu, as Madame de Motteville 
tells us, said that ‘ w ith two lines of a man's writing, 
however innocent that man might be, he might be 
brought to trial ; because, by proper management, 
whatever was wanted could be found in them.' Ac- 
cordingly, when de Jars heard talk of writing, he 
gave himself up for lost, but he soon armed himself 
with renovated courage.” 

The insinuation that written evidence existed was a 
falsehood Fiesh arts were therefore employed, to 
obtain a confession. They were as fruitless as all the 
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former had been. Sentence of death wa9 then passed ; 
and, this having been done, final efforts were made to 
move him, first by a promise of pardon, next by the 
menace of torture. He treated both with contempt. 
He was at last led to the scaffold ; he ascended it with 
calm courage ; and, after once more asserting his inno- 
cence, he laid his head upon the block. While he was 
waiting lor the blow, and all earthly hopes must have 
been dead in his bosom, he was suddenly raised up, 
and told that his life was spared. As he was about to 
descend from the scaffold, the infamous Laffemas ap- 
proached, and besought him, in return for the king’s 
mercy, to disclose whatever he knew respecting the 
misdeeds of Chateauneuf. But de Jars disdainfully 
replied, “It is in vain that you seek to toko advan- 
tage of my disturbed state of mind ; since the fear of 
death failed to extort from me any thing that could 
injure my friend, you may be certain that all your 
labour will be thrown away.*” 

It is said that the whole of this scene — a disgraceful 
scene to all the actors but one — was got up by Laffe- 
mas under the direction of Richelieu. Packed as the 

* Biographers anil historians differ with respect to the circum- 
stances which ensued on the pardon being announced. While some 
give the statement which 1 have adopted, others affirm that, when 
de Jars was taken back to prison, ho remained for a long while 
speechless, and seemingly depiived of all consciousness. This is 
asserted by Madame do Mottcvillc; and, as she was his intimate 
friend, her authority has considerable weight. But her asset lion 
may be correct, and yet it is more than probable that de Jars may 
have made the reply which is attributed to him. I think the con 
duct ascribed to him in tho text more consonant than any other 
with his intrepid character. Nature, however, can endure only to a 
certain point, and the effort that is m ule to bear up, and which, a9 
long as danger is present, seldom fails with tho honourable and 
brave, necessaiily produces exhaustion when the struggle i3 over. 
It may therefore, easily be believed, that, though do Jars was capa- 
ble of answering Laffemas with Ids wonted spirit — aud tho very 
sight of *uch a monster would stimulate that spirit — ho might sink 
into insen Ability on his roturn to prison. 
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judges were, it was supposed that, if they thought death 
were to ensue, even they would shrink from pro- 
nouncing the guilt of a man against whom there was 
not a shadow of proof. The pardon was, therefore, 
shown to them, and they were told that the mockery of 
an execution was only meant to intimidate the prisoner 
into the desired confession. But of what stuff must 
judges have been made in those days, when they could 
consent thus to violate the dignity of justice, and the 
feelings of humanity, in order to gratify the malice of 
a minister. 

From Troyes, dc Jars was sent back to the Bastile. 
He remained there till the spring of 1638, when he 
was liberated on condition of his immediate departure, 
to travel in Italy. From Guy Patin’s letters, we learn 
that the chevalier was indebted for his release to the 
intercession of Charles I. of England and Henrietta 
Maria. He did not return to France till after the 
decease oJT his persecutor. 

De Jars was engaged in the early part of the poli- 
tical contest, which led to the ridiculous war of the 
Fronde ; but he seems to have been rather a peace- 
maker than a firebrand, for he endeavoured to arrange 
matters, by bringing about a reconciliation between 
Mazarin, with whom he had become acquainted at 
Rome, and Chateauneuf, the keeper of the seals, of 
whom he was a constant friend. He at length with- 
drew from the court, passed his latter years in happy 
retirement, and died in 

Nearly at the same time that de Jars was set free, 
the gates of the Iiastile w T ere opened to admit three 
citizens of Paris, who had been guilty of a crime which 
could not be overlooked ; they had dared to remon- 
strate, perhaps somewhat too roughly, against being 
robbed of the means of subsistence. “ They went,” 
says Guy Patin, “ to M. Comuel, and in some de- 
cree threatened him, on a report being spread, that 
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the payment of the annuities receivable at the Town 
Hall was about to be suspended, and the money to be 
applied in usns beUicos . The names of these three an- 
nuitants are Bourses, Chenu, and Celoron, and they are 
all three boni viri optimeque mihi noti> God grant, 

1 pray, that no misfortune may happen to them.” 
Whether the kind prayer of Patin was heard, we are 
not told. 

That such things should occur in a country go- 
verned as France was, is quite natural. Richelieu 
brooked not even the shadow of opposition ; and, 
Louis, submissive slave though he was to an imperious 
minister, had all the brutal pride of an Oriental des- 
pot. In two instances (out of many which might be 
quoted), the one not long before, and the other shortly 
after, this period, the monarch, to v 10m parasites 
prostituted the title of “ the just,” did not scruple to 
treat with contumelious insolence the parliament of 
Paris, a body of magistrates, eminent for their learn- 
ing and other qualities. On the first occasion, having 
taken offence at a request which they made, he told 
them that, “ in future, whenever he came to them, he 
should expect to be received outside the door of their 
hall, by four presidents on their knees, as the custom 
had formerly been.’' The second time, when, with 
respect to the duke de Valette’s trial, the president 
Bellievre, in decorous but dignified language, remon- 
strated with Louis on his gross violation of justice and 
proper feeling, in wishing the judges to sit in his own 
palace, while he was present to overawe them, he fu- 
riously replied, that he detested all those who opposed 
his trying a duke and peer wherever he pleased. They 
were, he told them, ignorant beings, unfit for their 
office, and he did not know whether he should not 
put others in their place. “ I will be obeyed,” said ^ 
he ; “ and I will soon make you see plainly that all - 
privileges are founded only on a bad custom, and that 
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I will not hear them talked about any more.” But 
from this — which, however, can scarcely be called a 
digression — let us return to his captives in the Bastile. 

During a part of the time that do Jars was in the 
Bastile, there was within its walls a prisbncr equally 
as brave, and of as honourable a character, as him- 
self. This was Adrian de Montluc, count de Cramail, 
born in 1568, a grandson of that intrepid but cruel 
Montluc whose commentaries were called by Ilenry 
IV. the Soldier s Bible. In the second of Regnier’s 
satires, which is addressed to Cramail, the poet winds 
up an animated panegyric on him, by declaring that he 
proves “virtue not to be dead in all courtiers.” There 
wa9 more truth in this than is always to be found in 
the eulogies lavished by a poet. It appears, from 
various authorities, that he shone in conversation, was 
well informed, and was an honourable, benevolent and 
judicious man. As a military officer, he earned repu- 
tation in various battles. His conduct at the combat 
of Veillane, in 1G30, where Montmorenci utterly de- 
feateda force five times as numerous as his own, called 
forth a complimentary letter from cardinal Richelieu. 
“ Fewer lines than you have received blows,” says his 
eminence, “ will suffice to testify my joy that the enemy 
has cut out more work for your tailor than your sur- 
geon. I pray to God that, after such rencounters, you 
may always have more to spend for clothes than pfius- 
ters ; and that, for the advantage of the king’s service, 
and the glory <3f those w^o have acquired so much on 
this occasion, others of the same kind may often occur ; 
among which there will, I hope, be some that will 
enable me to convince you that I am, &c. &c.” 

The manner in which Richelieu proved his friend- 
ship for Cramail was by sending him to the Bastile. 
It has been stated that Cramail was put into confine- 
ment shortly after the Day of the Dupes, and his at- 
tachment to the prince of Conde was the cause of it. 
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This, however, appears to be a mistake. Cramail 
was undoubtedly serving- under Louis XIII. in Lor- 
rain, as late as 1635, at the period when the French 
arms were under a temporary eclipse ; and wo learn 
from Laporte, and other writers, that, believing the 
king's person to be in jeopardy, the count advised him 
to return to Paris. For this advice, reasonable as it 
was, he was incarcerated by Richelieu. His imprison- 
ment did not terminate till after the death of the car- 
dinal. He did not long survive .his persecutor; his 
health was broken by captivity and harsh treatment, 
and he died in 1646. Cramail was the author of three 
works — “ La Comedie des Proverbes;' “ Les Jcux 
de lTnconnu and “ Les Pensees du Solitaire.” 

Among the contemporaries of Bassompierrc, de Jars, 
and Cramail, within the walls of the Bastile, there 
was another of equal rank, but not of an equally noble 
mind. His hands were stained with blood; his earliest 
promotion w r as bought by perpetrating a cowardly 
murder. This personage was Nicholas deTHospital, 
marquis of Vitry, to whom 1 have slightly alluded in 
my notice of the marchioness d’Ancre. lie was the 
degenerate son of a warrior, who was incapable of a 
dishonourable action. Vitry, who was born in 161k, 
succeeded his father as captain of the royal guards, 
and ingratiated himself with Luynes, the minion of 
Louis XIII. In concert with Luynes, he formed the 
plan of assassinating marshal d’Ancre, who was obno- 
xious to the king. Eager to win the marshal's staff 
which was held by Concini, Vitry let slip no opportu- 
nity of irritating the king against the intended victim, 
and of pressing for permission to assassinate him. The 
monarch hesitated for a while, not from virtue but from 
fear; he ended by granting his sanction, and Vitry lost 
not a moment in acting upon it. With his brother 
du Hallier, and an associate named Perray, he waited 
for Concini at the entrance of the Louvre, and there 
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the three confederates despatched him with pistols, 
which they had kept concealed beneath their cloaks. 
When Louis was ^iformed that the deed was done, he 
had the ineffable baseness to look out at the palace 
window, and exclaim. “ Many thanks to you, Vitry! 
I am now really king I ” It must, however, be owned 
that the baseness of the monarch was kept in coun- 
tenance by that of his courtiers and flatterers, who 
lauded the assassin as profusely as though he had been 
the saviour of the state. 

For this disgraceful service, Vitry was rewarded by 
the great object of his ambition, the rank of marshal. 
On hearing of this, the duke of Bouillon indignantly 
declared that he blushed at being a French marshal, 
now that the marshal's staff was made the recompense 
of one who traded in murder. 

Though, of the two favourites of the queen mother, 
Vitry had slain the husband with his own hand, and 
thus been the cause of the wife's public execution, and 
though at that time he had treated her with disgusting 
insolence, yet when, two years afterwards, a feigned 
reconcilement took place between Mary of Medicis 
and her son, she allowed Vitry to be presented to her. 
On this occasion a scene of dissimulation occurred, 
which has not often been paralleled. Vitry bent to 
kiss the hem of her garment, hut she graciously 
stretched out her hand to raise him, saying, at the 
same time, “ I have always praised your affectionate 
zeal in the king’s service ” To which, with equal since- 
rity, he replied, “ it was that consideration alone which 
induced me to do all that the king desired ; without, 
however, my having had the slightest idea of offending 
your majesty .” If we cannot praise the parts which 
these actors played, we must at least admit that they 
played them skilfully. 

The military career of Vitry did not begin till the 
breaking out of the war between the protestants and 
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catholics, in 1621. Though he was deficient in prin- 
ciple, he was not so in courage ; in the course of the 
war he distinguished himself up0 many occasions, 
particularly in the isle of Rh6 and at the blockade 
of Rochelle. He obtained the government of Pro- 
vence in 1631, and he held it for six years. At the 
expiration of that period, he was arrested, and sent to 
the Bastile. His having caned an archbishop, and 
misused his authority in various cases, were among the 
causes of his imprisonment. Richelieu said of him 
that, “ though his courage and fidelity rendered him 
worthy to govern Provence, yet it was necessary to de- 
prive him of office, because, being of a haughty and 
insolent disposition, he was not fit to rule a people so 
jealous as the Proven 9 als were of their franchises and 
privileges.” 

Vitry spent six years in the Bastile, from which pri- 
son he was not released till after the death of cardinal 
Richelieu. During the latter part of his imprisonment 
he participated in intrigues, which would have brought 
him to the block had they been discovered. In con- 
junction with Bassompierre, Cramail, and others, he 
entered into the plot of which the gallant count de 
Soissons was the head. The state prisoners in the 
Bastile were, at that period, allowed so much freedom 
of intercourse, both with their friends and among them- 
selves, that they had plenty of opportunity to con- 
spire. It was arranged, between Vitry, Bassompierre, 
and their associates, that, as soon as Soissons had 
gained a victory, they should seize the Bastile and the 
Arsenal, and call the citizens of Paris to arms. Do 
Retz is of opinion that the success of their scheme 
would have been certain ; but the death of Soissons, 
who fell in the battle of Marfee, at the moment of his 
victory, prevented the conspirators from carrying their 
design into effect. Fortunately for those who were 
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concerned, their secret practices were never disclosed 
while cardinal Richelieu was alive. 

Vitry was creat^^i duke in 1644, but he died in a 
few months after he obtained this title. He left a son, 
possessed of talent far superior to his own, and who 
in character more resembled his grandfather than his 
father. 

The count dc la Cliatre, in his Memoirs, relates a 
circumstance respecting the liberation of Vitry and 
his fellow prisoners. The anecdote shows, among 
other things, to what an extent Louis XIII. was in- 
fected with what Byron calls the “ good old gentle- 
manly vice” of avarice. “ The cardinal (Mazarin) 
and M. de Chavigny,” says la Chatre, “ solicited the 
king for the deliverance of the marshals Vitry and 
Bassompierre, and the count de Cramail. The means 
which they employed on this occasion deserve to be 
recorded, as being rather pleasant ; for, finding that 
the king was not very willing to comply, they attacked 
him on his weak side, and represented to him that 
these three prisoners cost him an enormous sum to 
keep them in the Bastile, and that, as they were no 
longer able to raise cabals in the kingdom, they might 
as well be at home, where they would cost him nothing. 
This indirect mode succeeded, this prince being pos- 
sessed by such extraordinary avarice, that whoever 
asked him for money was an insufferable burthen to 
him ; so far did he carry this, that, after the return of 
Treville, Beaupuy, and others, w'hom the violence of 
the late cardinal (Richelieu) had, when ho w r as d)ing, 
forced him to abandon, he sought occasion to give a 
rebuff to each of them, that he might prevent them 
from hoping to be rewarded for what they had suffered 
for him.” Here we see a king beginning his reign by 
prompting his servants to commit murder, and ending 
it by displaying cold-blooded ingratitude to those 
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who had been faithful to him — fit end for such a 
beginning I 

From a noble, who stained hisjiands with blood, to 
win the favour of a king, we gladly turn to a plebeian, 
who risked his life, rather than violate his fidelity to the 
neglected and ill-used consort of that monarch. Peter 
de la Porte was this plebeian, who, though his trials 
were not carried to such a dreadful extent as those of 
the chevalier de Jars, has a legitimate claim, as far as 
regards probity and firmness of mind, to be placed in 
the same class with that distinguished character. La 
Porte was born in 1603, and entered into the service 
of Anne of Austria at the age of eighteen, as one of 
her cloak-bearers. It being suspected that he was 
trusted by the queen, he was deprived of his office in 
1626, when a desperate attempt was rradc by the mi- 
nister to implicate her in the conspiracy of La Chalais. 
He then entered into her body guards, in 1631, he 
was, however, allowed to resume his former situation. 

Ever studying to abase the queen, llfchelieu be- 
lieved that he had at last found an opportunity to ac- 
complish his purpose effectually. This was in 1637*. 
That the queen should privately keep up some corre- 
spondence with the king of Spain and the cardinal 
infant, who were her brothers, and also with the per- 
sons whom she valued in the courts of Madrid and 
Brussels, was natural, more especially in her discom- 
fortable situation, slighted as she was by her husband, 
and thwarted and misrepresented by the minister and 

* It lias been conjectured, by some wiiters, that Richelieu Was 
stimulated to this new attack upon the queen by the circumstance 

of her bein' pregnant, which induced him to dicad that her iulfti- 

cnce would be greatly inci eased, if lie did not find the means ot 
rcndciing her an object of suspicion. But tlie conjecture is erro- 
neous, us a comparison of dates will prove. The attack upon her 
was commenced in the summer of 1G.J7 (La Poitu was sent tollio 
Bastile in August), and the queen was not brought to bed till Sep- 
tember 1638, thirteen months afterwards. 
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the minister’s satellites. But Anne of Austria had a 
sincere attachment to France, and there is no reason 
to believe that her letters contained anything which 
could prejudice her adopted country. Yet, it was not 
advisable that they should come into the hands of a 
man, who boasted that with only two lines of an in- 
nocent person’s writing he could ruin him-*-a boast 
which could be made by no one that was not dead to 
honour and shame. It was necessary, therefore, to 
provide a safe place, where the correspondence might 
be deposited. The queen’s favourite convent of Val 
de Grace, of which she was the foundress, was the 
place which she chose. There Anne had an elegant 
apartment, or oratory, in which, after her devotions 
were over, she could sometimes, free from the con- 
straint and heartlessness of the court, enjoy a few hours 
of social intercourse with the inmates of the convent. 
One of the nuns received the letters from Spain and 
the Netherlands, and placed them in a closet, whence 
they were taken by the queen, whose answers were 
forwarded in the same manner. 

Richelieu, who had spies in all quarters, discovered 
the secret of the correspondence which w r as carried on 
through the Valde Grace. He lost not a moment in 
filling the mind of the weak Louis with phantoms of 
danger, which was to arise from the queen's unautho- 
rised communications with her relatives. The queen 
was hurried off by hi r husband to Chantilly, where 
she was confined to her own room, scantily attended, 
and was obliged to submit to being interrogated by the 
chancellor. Such was the baseness of the courtiers 
that, believing her to be lost, not one of them would 
venture even to look up at her window. Her confi- 
dential servants were shut up in various prisons. The 
chancellor himself visited Yal de Grace to make a 
rigorous search for papers; but he found nothing. 
That he failed in his search is not marvellous ; for he is 
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believed to have previously contrived to give the queen 
notice of the intended visif. All the papers had con- 
sequently been removed, and placed under the care of 
the marchioness of Sourdis. 

Foiled in this attempt to reach the secret, Riche- 
lieu tried whether it might not be wrung from the 
servants of the queen. La Porte, as being supposed 
to possess a large share of her confidence, was of course 
most open to suspicion and persecution. There had, 
besides, been found upon him a letter from the queen 
to the duchess of Chcvreuse, who was then in exile. 
In the month of August, 1637, he was committed to 
the Bastile. Here he was repeatedly and severely 
questioned, but nothing to criminate his royal mistress 
could be drawn from him. It was in vain that the 
cardinal himself employed threats and promises, to ob- 
tain the information which he so much desired. The 
obstinate fidelity of La Porte was not to be shaken, 
even when the commissary showed him a paper, which 
he said contained an order for applying tb him the 
torture, and took him to the room that he might 
see the instruments. He was equally proof to the fear 
of death. 

In May, 1638, it being then certain that, after 
being childless for two-and-twenty years, Anno of 
Austria was in a situation to give an heir to the tin one, 
the liberation of La Porte was granted to her. He 
was, however, exiled to Saumur, where he resided till 
the decease of Louis XIII. When Anne became 
regent, she recalled lnm, and gave him a hundred 
thousand francs, that he might purchase the place of 
principal valet-de-chambrc to the king. This office he 
held for several years. But La Porte was too honest 
to prosper in a corrupt court. Sincerely attached to 
the queen-regent, he thought it his duty to apprise 
her of the degrading reports which were spread, on 
the subject of her long interviews with Mazarin, and 
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by this candour he cooled her friendship and gratitude, 
while, at the same time, he incurred the enmity of the 
cardinal himself, by communicating to her a circum- 
stance, relative to the young king, which Mazarin was 
desirous of keeping concealed. I n revenge, Mazarin 
deprived him of his place, and forbad him to appear at 
court. It was not till after the death of the cardinal 
that La Porte was again admitted to the king's pre- 
sencc, and from him lie met with a kind reception. 
He died in 1680 . 

Alchemy, the rock on which the peace and fortune 
of numbers have been wrecked, was still more fatal to 
Noel Pigard Dubois, a restless and certainly unprin- 
cipled adventurer, whom it deprived of liberty and life. 
He was a native of Coulomiers. adopted his father’s 
profession, that of a surgeon, then abandoned it, and 
voyaged to the Levant, where he spent four years. 
During his stay in the East, he studied the occult 
sciences. Returning to Paris, he passed there four 
^ears of an obscure and often intemperate existence, 
associating chiefly with pretenders to alchemical know- 
ledge. Caprice, or a sudden fit of devotion, next in- 
duced him to enter a Capuchin convent, but he appears 
to have speedily become tired of restraint, and accord- 
ingly he scaled the walls and escaped. At the expi- 
ration of three jears he re-embraced a monastic life, 
took the vow's, and was ordained a priest, in which cha- 
racter he was known by the name of Father Simon. 
The quicksilver of his disposition seemed at length to 
be fixed, for he continued to w r ear the monkish habit 
during ten years ; but he verified the proverb that the 
cowl does not make the monk, his unquiet spirit was 
again roused into action, and he fled into Germany. 
There he became a convert to the doctrines of Luther, 
and once more dcvoiid himself to seeking for the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

Hoping, pei haps, that there would be more believers, 
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or fewer rivals, in his own country than in Germany, 
he retraced his steps to Paris. Probably he was him- 
self half dupe, half knave, almost believing that he 
had really found the great secret, but resolved at all 
events, to turn his supposed skill to his own advantage. 
His first step was to abjure protestantism; his next 
was to marry under a fictitious name. Rumours of 
his wonderful hermetic discoveries were speedily 
bruited about. They procured him the acquaintance of 
an Abbe Blondeau, an evidently credulous man, who 
introduced him to Father Joseph, the favourite and 
confident of Richelieu, as a person who might be use- 
ful to the state. For the services w'hich Dubois was to 
render, it was stipulated that his past misdeeds should 
be buried in oblivion. France was at that time groan- 
ing under a heavy load of taxation, mo» y was raised 
by the most abominable exactions; and, consequently, 
it was but just that an individual who promised to 
procure supplies more innocently than by grinding the 
face of the people, should be forgiven for offences 
which, though deserving of punishment, were some- 
what less iniquitous than systematic tyranny and 
extortion. 

It affords a striking proof to what an extent the 
delusions of alchemy prevailed in that age, that the 
strong-minded Richelieu instantly grasped at the bub- 
ble which floated before him. Had only the weak 
Louis done so, there would have been no cause for 
wonder. But the minister was full as eager as his 
nominal sovereign. It was arranged that Dubois 
should perform the “ great work” in the presence of 
the king, the queen, and a throng of illustrious per- 
sonages. The Louvre was the place at which the new 
and never-failing gold mine was to be opened. 

When the important day arrived, Dubois adroitly 
acted in a manner which was calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. He requested that some one might be charged^ 
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to keep an eye on his proceedings. One of his body 
guards, named Saint Amour, was chosen by the king 
for this purpose. Musket balK given by a soldier, 
together with a grain of the powder of projection, 
were placed in a crucible, the whole was covered with 
cinders, and the furnace fire was soon raised to a pro- 
per pitch. The transmutation was now declared by 
Dubois to be accomplished, and he requested that 
Louis would himself blow off the ashes from the pre- 
cious contents of the crucible. Eager to sec the 
first specimen of the boundless riches which were 
about to flow in upon him, the king plied the bellows 
with such violence, that the eyes of the queen and 
many of the courtiers were nearly blinded with the 
dust. At last a lump of gold emerged to view, and his 
transports were boundless. lie hugged Dubois with 
childish rapture, ennobled him, and appointed him pre- 
sident of the treasury, nominated lllondeau a privy 
counsellor, promised a cardinal’s hat to Father Joseph, 
and gave eight thousand livres to Saint Amour. 
The master of perennial treasures could afford to be 
generous. 

The experiment is said to ha\ c been repeated, and 
w'ith the same success as in the first instance. Dubois 
must at least have been a clever knave, an adept in 
legerdemain, to have deluded so many strongly in- 
forested spectators, and that, too, in spite of the pre- 
cautions which he had himself daringly recommended, 
for the prevention of fraud. 

But there was a rock on which the luckless adven- 
turer was doomed to split. Humbler patrons than he 
had found might for a long while have been satisfied 
with the scanty portion of gold contained in the bottom 
of a crucible ; but Tie desires of his powerful friends 
wore of a more greedy and impatient kind, not to be 
fed with distant hopes, but demanding large and im- 
mediate fruition. Richelieu loudly called upon the 
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alchemist to operate on an extensive scale ; and he 
proved that it was necessary to do so, by requiring that 
Dubois should furnish weekly a sum which should 
not be less than six hundred thousand livres, about 
25,000/. The startled Dubois requested time to 
make the requisite preparations, and time was granted. 
In truth, as the powder of projection was believed to 
be procurable only by a protracted and laborious pro- 
cess. it was impossible not to admit bis claim for delay. 
The marvel is, that he did not avail himself of the 
respite, to get beyond the reach of danger. When 
the day arrived which he had named, he was of course 
compelled to own that he was not yet prepared. 

Suspicion being excited, he w r as imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes, whence ho was transferred to the Bastile. 
Offended pride and vanity and disappointed cupidity 
are often cruel passions. To punish Dubois for his 
sins against them, the cardinal appointed a commission 
to try him ; but being averse from coming forward in 
the character of a dupe, he ordered him to be arraigned 
on a charge of dealing in magic. As the*wrctchcd man 
obstinately persisted in denying his guilt, he w r as put 
to the torture. To gain a brief reprieve from his 
sufferings, he offered to realise the golden dreams 
which lie had excited. Faith was not quite extinct in 
his patrons, and he was allowed to make another ex- 
periment. It is needless to say that he failed. Being 
thus driven from his last hold, he avowed his impos- 
ture, was sentenced to death, and terminated his exist- 
ence on the scaffold, on the 23d of June 1637. 

The battle of Tliiouvillc, which was fought in 1639, 
and terminated in the defeat of the French, and* the 
death of Feuquieres, their general, gave two prisoners 
to the Bastile ; not foreign enemies, or rebellious 
Frenchmen, but officers who had combated for their 
country — the count de Grancb and the marquis de 
Praslin. At Thionvillc, the troops under their orders 9 
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refilled to advance, and finally ran away. It appears, 
from the testimony of Bassompierre, that no blame 
was attributable to the count or the marquis; they 
were nevertheless immured in the Bastile, though it 
docs not seem easy to discern how the cowardice of 
soldiers is to be cured by imprisoning their officers. 
It was, however, in a similar kind of spirit, only some- 
what more barbarous, that in England, more than a 
century afterwards, admiral Bjng was sacrificed (mur- 
dered is the proper word) ; not, as Voltaire sarcasti- 
cally observes, “ to encourage the others,” but to di- 
v ert public indignation from its proper objects. The 
system was carried to a horrible length in France, 
during the reign of terror. Less sanguinary, in this 
instance, than his imitators, Richelieu contented him- 
self with inflicting a short deprivation of liberty. The 
two captives were restored to favour, and Grauct rose, 
in the next reign, to the rank of marshal. 

The next two cases which are on record, afford a strik- 
ing proof of the contempt in which Richelieu held justice 
and the law of nations, whenever they chanced to stand 
in the way of his political schemes, and the gratification 
of his vindictive spirit. On the death of the gallant 
Wiiirior, Bernard of Saxe Weimar, which took place in 
the summer of 1G39, the possession of his admirably 
ti ained army became an object which all the bellige- 
rent poweis were eager to obtain. Among those who 
sought the prize was the Prince Palatine, a son of the 
unfortunate Frederic, who lost the crown of Bohemia 
and his own hereditary M,ates. The prince was pass- 
ing through France, from England, to enter on the 
negociation, when he was arrested, and sent to the 
Bastile, under pretence of his being an unknown and 
suspected person. Richelieu, meanwhile, pushed on 
his treaty with the officers of the deceased duke, and 
succeeded in purchasing their services for France. 
When this was accomplished, it was discovered that 
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the arrest of the Prince Palatine was a mistake, and he 
was consequently set free. 

The second case occurred in the following year, 
1640, and was a still more flagrant violation of inter- 
national laws, and more fraught with circumstances of 
baseness and malignity. Louis XIII. had a sister, 
Christina, beautiful, accomplished, and of winning 
manners ; in a word, as worthy of being beloved as he 
was the contrary. This princess was the widow of 
the duke of Savoy, who left to her the regency of his 
states, during the minority of Emanuel Philibert, his 
son. On the decease of her husband, the ambition 
of his brothers prompted them to grasp at the reins 
of government, and, to effect their purpo e, they called 
in the aid of Spain. The duchess w'as s«?rcly pressed 
by her enemies. In this strait, nature a\ 1 policy com- 
bined to make her apply to Louis for aid. The appeals 
to him, in her letters, are often affecting. Richelieu 
was willing enough to send succours, but he was de- 
termined that they should be bought at an extravagant 
rate, llis object, in truth, was to place the dominion > 
of the minor, and even the minor himself, at the 
mercy of France. lie not only required that certain 
fortresses should be delivered up to him, but also that 
the young duke should be put into the hands of the 
French king, that is to say, into his owm. To bring 
this about, he descended to the most unworthy in- 
trigues and double dealing ; alternately calumniating 
the duchess to her hrothers-in-law, and them to her, 
in order to render impossible an accommodation be- 
tween them. Borne down by necessity, the duchess 
at length consented to admit French garrisons into 
some of her fortresses, but she resolutely persisted in 
refusing to surrender her son. 

The firmness of the duchess was sustained by count 
Philip d'Aglie, one of her principal ministers, a man 
of discernment and talent, who never slackened in* 
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his hostility to the scheme of Richelieu. He feared that 
the visit of the young duke to France would resemble 
the descent into Avernus — “ Sed revocare gradum, 
hoc opus, hie labor est The cardinal had hoped 
that, in an interview which the duchess had with Louis 
at Grenoble, she might bo cajoled or terrified into 
compliance. But on that occasion her own firmness 
was backed by the presence of count d’Aglie, and the 
expectations of the ungodly churchman were in con- 
sequence frustrated. So irritated was ho by his dis- 
appointment, that he proposed, in council, to arrest 
the count ; but, powerful and feared as he was, 
he could not prevail upon the members to assent 
to this measure. It w r as therefore postponed to a 
better opportunity. In the meanwhile, calumny was 
set at work to blacken the character of the devoted 
individual, that when the happy time arrived for 
pouncing upon him, he might excite no sympathy. 
That the slander would wound the duchess also was 
a matter of little concern to the personage by whom it 
was propagated. It was roundly asserted, apparently 
without the shadow of a reason for it, that an illicit 
intercourse subsisted between the duchess and the 
minister, the latter of whom the cardinal, with an af- 
fectation of virtuous anger, was pleased to designate 
as “ the wretch who was ruining the reputation of 
Christina.” It was not till the following year that 
he could succeed in wreaking his malice on the count. 
As soon as the French troops had recovered Turin 
from the Spaniards, llichelieu ordered d'Aglie to be 
seized ; and, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
duchess against this gross violation of her sovereignty, 
he was hurried to France, and confined in the Bastile. 
The date of the count’s deliverance, I am unable to 
ascertain, but it is probable that his imprisonment was 
not protracted beyond the life of the cardinal. 

It appears to have been about this time that there 
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was published a bitter satire upon the cardinal, for 
which an unlucky author, who had no concern with 
it, was conveyed to the Bastile. The satire bore the 
title of “ The Milliad,” from its consisting of a 
thousand lines. One edition is intituled, “ The Pre- 
sent Government, or the Eulogy of the Cardinal/’ It 
was attributed to Charles de Beys, a now-forgotten 
author, who wrote three plays and some verses, and 
was lauded as a rival of Malherbe, by a few of his ill- 
judging contemporaries. It must have been some 
mischievous joker that ascribed u The Milliad” to him, 
for Beys was not the sort of man to meddle with po- 
litical satire, especially on such a dangerous subject ; 
he was of an indolent, convivial disposition, and spent 
the largest portion of his time in enjoying the plea- 
sures of the table. lie was, neverthel 'ss, pent up in 
the Bastile, as the libeller of the all-potent cardinal. 
Fortunately for him, he was able to prove his inno- 
cence, was set at liberty, and continued to follow his 
former course of life, till his constitution gave w T av, 
and he died, in 1659, at the age of forty. 

In the winter of 1G42, Richelieu, who had so 
largely fed the prisons and scaffolds of France, ter- 
minated his career of ambition and blood. There is 
extant a letter which, while the cardinal w r as on his 
death bed, was written to him by one of his victims 
named Dussault. The letter bears date on the first 
of December, three days previous to the decease of the 
minister, and it seems never to have reached him. 
What was the offence of Dussault is not known ; from 
a broad hint which is given in his epistle, it appears 
that he suffered for having refused to execute some 
sanguinary order given to him by Richelieu. When 
he penned the following lines, he had been more than 
eleven years an inmate of the Bastile. 

“ My Lord, — There is a time when man ceases 
to be barbarous and unjust ; it is when his approach- 
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ing dissolution compels him to descend into the 
gloom of his conscience, and to deplore the cares, 
griefs, pains, and misfortunes, which he has caused 
to his fellow creatures : allow me to say fellow crea- 
tures, for you must now see that of which you would 
never before allow yourself to be convinced, or per- 
suade yourself to know, that the sovereign and excel- 
lent celestial workman has formed us all on the same 
model, and that he designed men to be distinguished 
from each other by their virtues alone. Now, then, 
my lord, you are aware that for eleven years you have 
subjected me to sufferings, and to enduring a thousand 
deaths in the Bastile, where the most disloyal and 
wicked subject of the king would be still worthy of 
pity and compassion. IIow much more then ought 
they to be shown to me, whom you have doomed to 
rot there, for having disobeyed your order, which, had 
I performed it, would have condemned my soul to eter- 
nal torment, and made me pass into eternity with 
blood-stained hands. Ah! if you could but hear 
the sobs, the lamentations and groans, which you 
extort from mo, you would quickly set me at liberty. 
In the name of the eternal God, wdio will judge you as 
well as me, I implore you, my lord, to take pity on my 
sufferings and bewailings ; and, if you wish that lie 
should show mercy to you, order my chains to be 
broken before your death hour comes, for when that 
comes, you will no longer be at leisure to do me that 
justice which I must require only from you, and you 
will persecute me even after you are no more, from 
which God keep us, if you will permit yourself to be 
moved by the most humble prayer of a man who has 
ever been a loyal subject to the king/* 

This application was* made in vain. If the cardinal 
ever saw it, which is doubtful, it failed to penetrate his 
iron heart; he “ died, and made no sign, 1 ’ in favour 
of the wretched supplicant. From Dussault’s evident 
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despair of ever being freed except by Richelieu, it may 
be conjectured that, as an agent of the minister, he 
had given inexpiable offence to some one on whom 
power was now likely to devolve ; and this supposition 
is rendered more probable, by his captivity having 
been subsequently protracted to an extraordinary 
length. It was not till the 20th of June, 1(592, that 
he was dismissed, after having languished in the Bas- 
tilo for sixty one years ! At his advanced ago, — for 
he must at least have been between eighty and ninety 
—lie could scarcely have deemed the boon of liberty 
a blessing. In the common course of nature, all his 
kindred and friends must have been gone, and as his 
habits were wholly unfitted for the turmoil of the 
world, and he was, perhaps, exposed to want, it is not 
unnatural to conclude that he may hav. been a solitary 
and starving wanderer for the brief remainder of his 
existence. A situation more forlorn than this it would 
be difficult to imagine. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ltcign of Louis XIV. — Regency of Anne of Austria — Inauspicious 
ciinnnstanccs under which 4 k* assumed the icgcncy — George <le 
Cassilny — The count dc Montresor — The maiquis de Fontiail- 
les — Marshal dc ItanUau — The count de Ricux — Bernnid 
Guyanl— Brousstl, governor of the lhistile — The duchess of Mon t- 
peusier orders the cannon of the Basilic to be fired on the king’s 
uuny — Conclusion of the war of the Fronde — Surrender of the 
B.istilc — Despotism of Louis XIV. — Slavishncss of the nobler — 
John Ilcrauld Gourvilic — The count de G niche— Nicholas 
Fouquct — Paul' Pellisson-Fontainier — Chailcs St. Evicmond — 
Simon Morin — The maiquis dc Vardes — count Bussy Rabutin — 
Saci le Maistre — The duke of Lau7un — Marquis of Cavoic — 
The chevalier dc Rohan — A nameless prisoner — Charles D’As- 
soucy — Miscellaneous piisoncrs. * 

The regency of Anne of Austria commenced under 
auspices which were not of the most favourable kincj, 
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For a long series of years she had been persecuted by 
a tyrant minister, and discredited and humiliated, in 
every possible manner, by an unfeeling husband. It 
would be a tedious task to enumerate all the slights and 
injuries to which she was exposed ; a specimen may 
suffice. To avoid the disgrace of being sent back to 
Spain, she had been compelled to confess before the 
Council a fault which she everywhere else disavowed, 
and of which it is improbable that she was guilty; on 
her bringing Louis XIV. into the world, she had suf- 
fered a stinging insult from her consort, who had per- 
tinaciously refused to give her the embrace which was 
customary on such occasions — an insult which affected 
her so deeply that her life was endangered ; when he 
was on the brink of the grave, and she earnestly sought 
to remove his prejudices against her, he coldly replied 
to Chavigni, who was pleading her cause, “ In my si- 
tuation I must forgive, but I am not obliged to believe 
her and, in settling the regency, he would fain have 
excluded trom it the object of his hatred, but, that 
IWng impracticable, he took care to shackle her autho- 
rity in such a way as would have left her scarcely 
more than the mere title of regent. Iler having been 
childless for twenty-two years, and been treated in 
childbed with such marked aversion by him, were also 
circumstances which were well calculated to throw 
dangerous doubts on the legitimacy of the infant so- 
vereign. Yet Anne of Austria triumphed over all this, 
procured the setting a^ide of her deceased husband’s 
arrangements, obtained unlimited power, and for five 
years governed France without opposition, and with a 
considerable enhancement of its military fame. It was 
not till the troubles of the Fronde broke out that she 
encountered unpopularity and resistance. 

During the peaceable period of the queen mother’s 
government, the Bastile seems to have had but few 
irfmates, at least few whom history has deemed worthy 
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of being recorded ; and during the war of the Fronde, 
and even before, the castle of Vincennes was the 
prison which received the captives of the highest 
class, such as the duke of Beaufort, the prince of 
Condo, and cardinal de llctz. 

The first prisoner in the Bastile, of whom any 
notice occurs during the regency, was a Spanish agent, 
named George de Casselny. Philip IV. of Spain had 
recently lost his consort Elizabeth, and it appears that 
Casselny was commissioned to make overtures for the 
monarch’s marriage with that singular female the 
duchess of Montpensier, a woman who had more manly 
qualities than her vacillating father, the duke of 
Orleans. “ There was a certain Spaniard, named 
George de Casselny (says the duchess, in her me- 
moirs), who had been made prisoner i Catalonia, and 
was on his parole, he went to j\I. de Surgis, at Orleans, 
to request that he would procure for him an interview 
with Monsieur (the duke of Orleans), who put him 
off till he could see him at Parrs. In consequence of 
this delay, the Spaniard’s intention got wind, and he 
was put into the Bastile, and the cardinal (Mazarin), 
told Monsieur that it was a man who wanted to divert 
him from the service of the king by this proposal of 
marriage ; which Monsieur believed and still believes. 
Many persons, however, affirm, that it was not a pre- 
text, and that this gentleman had orders to make solid 
and sincere propositions for the marriage of his king 
with me, which he had thought it proper to communi- 
cate to Monsieur, before he made them known to 
the court. Nevertheless, this poor creature was kept 
a prisoner for several years, and when he was set at 
liberty, he was sent out of the kingdom under a guard.” 

The next prisoner was one who, for a long period, 
was closely connected with Monsieur^ the father of the 
duchess. Claude de Bourdeille, count de Montresor, 
was born about 1608, and was a grand-nephew of that 
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pleasant but unscrupulous writer Brantome, who be- 
queathed to him his mansion of Richemont. Mon- 
treal was early admitted into the train of the duke of 
Orleans, aud at length became his coniidential friend, 
whom he consulted on all occasions. lie availed him- 
self of his influence to keep at a distance from the 
duke all the friends of Richelieu, to incite him still 
more against that minister, and to link him in confe- 
deracy with the count of Soissons. In 1636, he went 
much further. In conjunction with Saint Ibal and 
others, he formed a plan for assassinating the cardinal, 
and to this plan the duke and the count gave their as- 
sent. The murder was to be perpetrated as the mi- 
nister was leaving the council chamber ; Saint Ibal 
was behind him, ready to strike the blow, and waited 
only for an affirmative sign from the duke ; but at this 
critical moment, either the courage of Orleans gave 
way, or his conscience smote him, for he turned away 
his head, and hurried from the spot. The cardinal 
consequently escaped. 

While Montresor was subsequently busy in Guyenne, 
labouring to induce the duke of Epcrnonand his son to 
take up arms for Monsieur, he was suddenly abandoned 
by his employer, w'ho made his own peace with Riche- 
lieu. Montresor now retired to his estate, where, for 
more than five years, he lived in the utmost privacy. 
He had, however, secret interviews with Monsieur, 
and, at his solicitation, he engaged in the conspiracy 
of Cinq Mars. Ag> 'n he was deserted by him, and 
more disgracefully than in the first instance ; for 
the dishonourable prince did not scruple to disavow 
the proceedings of his agent, and to aver that Cinq 
Mars and Montresor were the persons who had mis- 
led him. Montresor would have ascended the scaffold 
with Cinq Mars and de Thou, had he not prudently 
taken refuge in England, whence he did not return till 
the cardinal was no more. 
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When the government devolved on Anne of Austria, 
the enemies of Richelieu had reason to hope that they 
would become the dominant party. The haughty 
bearing which this hope led them to assume, obtained 
for them the appellation of “ The Cabal of the Im- 
portants.” They soon, however, contrived to disgust 
the queen-regent ; and before twelve months had 
elapsed, Montresor, Chateauncuf, the duchess of Chev- 
reuse, and several others of the faction, were ordered 
to quit the court. Montresor retired for a while to 
Holland. Late in 1645, he visited Paris, and, soon 
after, two letters to him, from the exiled duchess de 
Chevreuse, having been intercepted, Mazarin sent him 
to the Bastile. The prisoner was removed to Vin- 
cennes, where he was rigorously treated for fourteen 
months. At length, moved by th solicitations of 
Montresor’s relatives, the cardinal set him at liberty, 
and even offered him his friendship. Montresor, how- 
ever, chose rather to league himself with Mazariu's 
bitterest foe, the celebrated Coadjutor, afterwards the 
cardinal de Rctz, and he took an active partin the w T ar 
of the Fronde. In 1653 he was reconciled to the court, 
and from that time till his decease, which occurred in 
1663, he led a peaceable life. Though ambition and 
a propensity to political intrigue could lead him to dip 
his hands in blood, Montresor is said to have had many 
social qualities, to have been generous, sincere, and a 
firm and ardent friend. His Memoirs” form a va- 
luable contribution to the history of his times. 

Among the agents of the duke of Orleans was 
Louis d’Astarac, marquis of Fontrailles, a descendant 
from an ancient Armagnac family. When the conspi- 
racy of Cinq Mars was formed, Fontrailles was dis-> 
patched to Spain, to negociate with the Spanish cabinet 
a treaty, for assistance to the conspirators. By this 
treaty, Spain engaged to furnish the duke^jf Orleans 
with 12,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, 400,000 crowns 
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to raise levies in France; and a monthly allowance of 
12,000 crowns for his private expenses. But, before 
any step could be taken to carry the treaty into effect, 
the conspiracy was rendered abortive. Fontrailles, 
against whom an order of arrest had been issued, was 
fortunate enough to escape to England. The death 
of the cardinal and of his vassal sovereign, which took 
place soon after, enabled the proscribed fugitive to re- 
turn to France. He became one of the Cabal of the 
Importants, and shared in the downfal of that faction. 
In the summer of 1047, he was sent to the Bastile; 
for what fault he was imprisoned I know not, or when 
he was released. Guy Patin intimates that the charge 
was not of a capital nature. Fontrailles died in 1677. 

The next who passes before us is a brave and injured 
soldier. Count Josias do liantzau was descended 
from an ancient family of Holstein, thirty-two mem- 
bers of which are said to have greatly distinguished 
themselves. The fidelity of this family to its sove- 
reigns was' so remarkable, that the evpiestion “As 
faithful as a liantzau to his king," passed into a pro- 
verb. Josias was born in 1610, and seems first to 
have borne arms in the Swedish service ; he com- 
manded a body of Swedes at the siege of Andernach, 
headed the Swedish left wing at the combat of Pake- 
nau, and was present at the siege of Brisac. In 1633, 
he accompanied the celebrated Oxenstiern into France, 
where Louis XIII. appointed him a major-general, 
and colonel of two Kgiments. The subsequent car- 
reer of liantzau was often successful, and was never 
stained with disgrace. He effectually covered the retreat 
of the French after the raising of the siege of Dole, vic- 
toriously defended St. Jean de Lone against Galas, bore 
a conspicuous part 'nthe subsequent campaigns in Flan- 
ders and Germany, and was twice maimed at the siege of 
Arras, anfr displayed signal valour at the siege of Aire. 
Fortune deserted him at the combat of Ilonnecourt and 
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the battle of Dutlingcn, in 1642 and 1643, and in both 
instances he was taken prisoner. She, however, soon 
became favourable to him. Between 1645 and 1649, he 
made himself master of Gravelines, Dixmude, Lens, 
and all the maritime towns of Flanders. To reward his 
services he received the government of Gravelines 
and Dunkirk, and was raised to the rank of marshal. 
Ma/arin, nevertheless, suspected him of being con- 
nected with his enemies, and in February, 1649, the 
marshal was conveyed to the Bastile, where he re- 
mained for eleven months. His innocence being at 
length ascertained, he was set at liberty ; but a dropsy, 
which he had contracted in his confinement, proved fatal 
to him in the course of a few months. He died in Septem- 
ber 1650. Rantzau was possessed of brilliant valour, 
much talent and military skill, andsp. \c all the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe ; his only defect was an 
inordinate love of wine. Like our Nelson, but even 
in a greater degree, his person had been severely mu- 
tilated ; he had lost an car, an eye, a leg, aifd an arm. 
To this fact the following epitaph alludes : 

“ But half of great Rantzau this tomb contains, 

The other half in battle fields remains ; 

Ills limbs and fame he widely spread aiound, 

And still, though mangled, conqueror was ho found : 

Ilis blood a hundred victoiic9 did acquiic, 

And nothing but his heart by Mars was left entire ! ** 

A brawl brought to the Bastile, in 1652, the count 
de Itieux, a son of the duke of Elboeuf. A dispute 
with the prince of Tarentum, as to precedence, gave 
rise to it. The prince of Conde, the great Condo, was 
the other actor. “ The prince of Conde/’ says the 
duchess of Montpensier, “ took the part of the prince 
of Tarentum, who is nearly related to him, against the 
count de Rieux, and one day he got heated in the dis- 
pute ; he imagined that the count de Rieux had pushed 
him, which obliged him to return it by a box on the 
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ear ; the count de Rienx then gave him a blow. The 
prince, who had no sword, made a dart at that of the 
baron de Migenne, who was present* M. dc Rohan, 
who was also there, put himself between them, and got 
out the count de Ricux, whom his royal highness (the 
duke of Orleans) sent to the Bastile, for having dared 
to fail in respect. Many persons say, that the prince 
struck first ; if he did so, he must have taken some 
gesture of the count for an insult, for though he is very 
passionate, he is not so much so as to do an action of 
this kind. 1 saw him after dinner, and he said, f You 
see a man who has been beaten for the first time in his 
life/ The count de Rieux remained in the Bastile till 
the arrival of M. de Lorraine, who set him free, and 
blamed him very much.” It must have been a ludi- 
crous sight, to see a prince of the blood, the victor of 
Rocroi, Fribourg, Nordlingeu, and Lens, at fisticuffs 
amidst a ring of courtiers, in the palace of the duke of 
Orleans ! “ This was not the way,” remarks Voltaire, 

" to regain the hearts of the Parisians.” 

The leaders of the Frondeur faction were by no 
means tolerant of censure, even when it came from 
clerical lips. Bernard Guyard, a dominican, had rea- 
son to repent his having too honestly indulged in it. 
Guyard, who was born in 1601, at Craon, in Anjou, 
look the religious habit, and was admitted, in 1645, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne,^and became popular for his 
pulpit eloquence, so much so that Anne of Austria ap- 
pointed him her pre&pher, $nd the duchess of Orleans 
chose him as J^er’ con^ssor. While the war of the 
Proqde was being carried on — a war of Vhich it has 
wtytily and truly been said, that it ought to be recorded 
ij^burlesqucL verse- 7 -Guyard ventured to reprobate, in 
'*6 pulpit, the conduct of those ambitious and unprin- 
cipled personages *by whom its flames had been lighted 
up. The punishment of his offence followed close upon 
the commission of it, As he was leaving the church, 
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he "WHS arrested, and conveyed to the Bastile, where 
he continued for some months. He died in 1674, at 
which period he Was theological professor in the con- 
vent of St. James. ' All his works have long since 
ceased to attract notice, with the exception, perhaps, of 
“ The Fatality of St. Cloud*” which is a paradoxical 
attempt to prove that not Clement, nor a Dominican, 
but a leaguer, disguised as a monk, was the murderer 
of Henry III. 

During the war of the Fronde, the Bastile, for a 
short time, and for the last, was again a fortress as 
well as a prison ; but in the latter character its services 
were only once required. When, in 1649, the queen- 
regent suddenly quitted Paris with the young king, she 
imprudently neglected to throw into the Bastile a gar- 
rison. It was guarded by only twenty- two soldiers, 
who had neither ammunition nor provisions. Du 
Tremblai, the governor, was therefore obliged to yield. 
The custody of the fortress was committed to Peter 
Broussel, for whose deliverance the Parisians had risen 
in arms qn the day of the Barricades, and from whom 
he had received the flattering appellations of the father 
and the protector of the people. As Broussel was an 
aged man, his son, La Louviere, was joined with him 
in the government. In 1652 t Broussel was appointed 
provost of the merchants, and the keeping of the Bas- 
tile remained with La Lotivigre alone. 

The two pieces of cannon which, in 1649, the Pa- 
risians fired at the Bastile to hasten its submission, 
would have been the only artillery employed, either 
against it or by it, had not the daring of a woman 
brought its guns into action. The duchess of Mont- 
pensiqr, who was' called Mademoiselle, had recently 
distinguished herself by her spirited conduct at Orleans. 
Being sent by her father to that city, to encourage his 
’partisans* she was at first refused admittance, but she 
forced her Way in*, through a hole in a gate, roused the, 
Q 
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people in her favour, and succeeded in preventing the 
king's troops from occupying that important post. She 
was now at Paris, and soon found a fresh opportunity 
to display her courage and presence of mind. On the 
second of July, 1652, the sanguinary battle of the 
suburb of St. Anthony was raging ; the army of the 
prince of Conde, overborne by the far superior num- 
bers which Turenne led against him, could barely hold 
its ground ; the prince had in vain entreated for its 
admission at various gates ; the enemy, reinforced, was 
preparing for a new attack on its front and flanks ; 
and, pent in between the king’s troops and the city 
walls, its destruction seemed to be inevitable. At this 
perilous moment it was saved by the duchess of Mont- 
pensier. First from her father, and next from the mu- 
nicipal authorities sitting at the Town Hall, she in a 
manner extorted an order for opening the gate of St. 
Anthony to the nearly overwhelmed battalions of 
Conde. She then ascended to the summit of the Bas- 
tile, and directed the cannon to be charged, removed 
from the city side, and pointed to the opposite quarter. 
They were opened upon the royalists, who pressed on 
the retreating Condeans, and their commanding fire 
compelled the pursuers to fall back beyond their range. 
Mademoiselle was at that time cherishing a hope that 
she should be united to her cousin the king, or at least 
to some crowned head ; and it was with allusion to this 
circumstance that, when he heard she had ordered the 
firing, Mazarin coolly remarked, “ Those cannon shots 
have killed her husband. * 

Four months did not pass away before, tired of wast- 
ing their lives and properties in a contest which could 
benefit only the privileged classes, the Parisians invited 
the king to return to his capital. The monarch entered 
it on the 21st#f October, 1652. The faction of the 
Fronde was annihilated, and its leaders were scattered 
^in all directions; their vanity, selfishness, and utter 
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want of principle and patriotism, deserved such a fate. 
Had they been animated by noble motives, had they 
possessed even a moderate share of wisdom and virtue, 
they might have laid the groundwork of a stable and 
beneficent government, and thereby saved their country 
from innumerable immediate and remote evils. But 

“The sensual and the base rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion 

As soon as the king had entered Paris, the Bastile 
was summoned, and La Louviere was informed that, if 
he were rash enough to stand a siege, the gibbet would 
be his portion. Too prudent to run so useless and 
formidable a risk, he readily gave up his charge. From 
the moment when Mademoiselle directed its fire upon 
the king’s troops, a hundred and thirty-seven years 
elapsed before the Bastile again hcird the roar of 
artillery fired in anger. 

One of the first acts of Louis XIV. was to hold a 
bed of justice, in which he ordered the registration of 
an edict to abridge the power of the parliament. By 
this edict, the parliament was strictly prohibited from 
deliberating on state and financial affairs, and instituting 
any proceedings whatever against the ministers whom 
he might be pleased to employ. Louis was then only 
a boy of fourteen, and fchis act was of course the work 
of Mazarin ; but, young aa he was, the monarch was 
already thoroughly imbued with the principles on which 
it w f as framed. Three years afterwards ho gave a 
striking proof of this. The parliament having ventured 
to manifest a faint opposition to some of his many 
oppressive fiscal edicts, he took a step which showed 
how deeply despotism was ingrained into his character. 
He was engaged in the chase, at Vincennes, when in- 
formation was brought to him that his will was disputed. 
Hurrying back to Paris, he enteredfcthe parliament 
chamber, the sanctuary of justice, booted, spurred, 
whip in hand, and thus addressed the assembly of 
Q 2 
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venerable magistrates : “ Sirs, everybody knows the 

calamities which the meetings of the parliament have 
produced. I will henceforth prevent those meetings. 
I order you, therefore, to desist from those which you 
have begun, with respect to the edicts which, in my 
late bed of justice, I directed to be registered. You, 
Mr. First President, I forbid to allow of these assem- 
blies ; and I forbid every one of you to demand them.” 
Having thus spoken he departed, leaving his hearers 
in astonishment. He was then a beardless youth, who 
had not reached his seventeenth year. The members 
of the parliament might well have called to mind the 
words of Scripture — “ If these things are done in the 
green tree, what will be done in a dry ?” Six years 
afterwards Mazarin died, and thenceforth Louis had no 
prime minister ; he became, in every sense of the word, 
the head of the government, the autocrat of France. 

A new era, that of abject submission to the monarch, 
and almost idolatrous worship of his person and great- 
ness, commenced when the war of the Fronde was 
over. The slaves had had their Saturnalia, and they 
sank back — we may almost say rushed back — into a 
slavery more degrading than that from w hich they had 
for a moment emerged. There were no longer any 
Epcrnons, ruling their provinces as they pleased, and 
bearding the sovereign ; the feudal pride was extinct. 
This would have been a happy circumstance for France, 
had the nobles, in losing their pride, preserved their 
dignity. But from one extreme they passed to the 
other. The power which they had lost, which was, in 
fact, but the power of doing mischief, they might have 
replaced by a power more honourable and durable, that 
which would have arisen from promoting the welfare 
and happiness of those whom they called their vassals. 
But their exte^ive uomains were looked on only as 
mines, from which the last grain of gold was to be ex- 
tracted, that they might squander it in the capital. It 
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seemed as though it were impossible for them to exist 
out of the king’s presence ; and when they were ex- 
cluded from it, they lamented and whined in a manner 
which excites at once wonder and contempt. The 
consequences of this general prostration were slowly, 
but surely and fatally, unfolded. 

Let us revert to the captives of the Bastile. The 
destiny of John Herauld Gourville, who was born in 
1625, was a singular one ; he not only raised 'himself 
from a humble state to be the companion and friend of 
princes, but was appointed to be one of the representa- 
tives of his sovereign while in exile, and while a Parisian 
court of justice was hanging him in effigy as a convicted 
runaway peculator. After having receh eda scanty edu- 
cation, he w r as placed in an attorney’s office by his wi- 
dowed mother. Having by his elevernes fortunately at- 
tracted the notice of the duke de la Uochefaucault, the 
author of the u Maxims,” that nobleman made him 
his secretary. During the w r ar of the FronjJe, Gour- 
ville displayed such talent and activity, ihat he ac- 
quired the warm friendship of his employer and the 
prince of Conde. His gratitude engaged him in many 
desperate adventures for their service, and the mode 
in which he raised the supplies for them was some- 
times not much unlike that of a bandit ; the moral 
code of the Frondeurs was not remarkable for its 
strictness. When Rochefaucault became weary of 
the inglorious contest in which he was an actor, Gour- 
ville negotiated the duke's peace with the court ; and 
in doing this he manifested so much ability and pru- 
dence, that Mazarin despatched him to Bordeaux, to 
treat with the prince of Conti. In this mission he 
was successful ; and he was rewarded by being ap- 
pointed commissary-general of the French army in 
Catalonia. At the close of the campaign of 1655, he 
returned to Paris, and Mazarin, who suspected that he 
came to intrigue for the prince of Conti, shut him up* 
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in the Bastile. In his Memoirs, Gourvillc candidly con- 
fesses that his six months’ imprisonment was insuffer- 
ably wearisome, and that he could think of little else 
than how he should put an end to it. He was maturing 
a plan of escape, in concert with six other prisoners, 
when the cardinal relented, took him again into favour, 
and even prevailed on Fouquet to give him the lucrative 
place of receiver-general of the province of Guienne. 
In this office Gourville amassed an immense fortune, 
which he increased by his extraordinary good luck at 
play. When Fouquet fell, the whole of his subalterns 
were involved in his fall ; but, far from deserting him 
in his calamity, Gourville nobly furnished 100,000 
livres to assist in gaining over some of his enemies, 
and a still larger sum for the establishment of his son, 
the count de Vaux, He soon, however, became him- 
self an object of impeachment, on a charge of pecula- 
tion, and he deemed it prudent to quit France. At 
that moment there was certainly no chance of his ob- 
taining a fair trial. After having visited England and 
Holland, he settled at Brussels. Though he was com- 
pelled to live in a foreign country, Gourville still pre- 
served a strong affection for his native land, and he 
proved it, by influencing the princes of Brunswick 
and Hanover in favour of France. For this patriotic 
conduct Louis XIV. nominated him his plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of Brunswick ; while at the same 
moment his enemies at Paris obtained against him a 
degrading sentence from his judges I That not a love 
of justice, but a desire to extort money from him, gave 
rise to his being prosecuted, is made evident by Col- 
bert having offered a pardon, at the price of 800,000 
livres, which he afterwards reduced to 600,000. Gour- 
ville, however, either could not or would not purchase 
this costly commodity. He was subsequently em- 
ployed as a diplomatist in Spain, and again in Ger- 
many ; and at length in 1681, a free pardon was 
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granted to him. From that time he led a tranquil life 
in the French capital, in habits of friendship with, and 
much beloved by, the most eminent men of genius and 
rank. At one period there was an intention of making 
him the successor of Colbert, as comptroller-general 
of the finances, an office for which he was well qua- 
lified ; but he had ceased to be ambitious of dangerous 
honours, and was happy to avoid them. The length 
of time which Jiis servants continued in his service, 
and the cordial manner in which he speaks of them, 
afford strong proofs of his kind-heartedness : never 
did a selfish or harsh master long retain a domestic. 
Haughtiness to inferiors is the miserable make-shift of 
a man who has no true dignity to support his preten- 
sions. Gourville mentions four persons who had been 
with him for fifteen, seventeen, twentvlive, and thirty- 
two years. He died in 1703, at the age of seventy- 
eight. His Memoirs, which he composed in four 
months, to amuse himself while he was confined by a 
disease in the leg, are deservedly praised by Madame 
de Sevign£ and Voltaire. 

The next who appears on the scene was a noble, 
whom Madame de Sevigne characterizes as “ a hero of 
romance, who does not resemble the rest of mankind/’ 
This is somewhat exaggerated, but not wholly untrue. 
Armand de Grammont, Count de Guiche, who was 
born in 1638, was a proficient in all manly exercises, 
splendid in dress and equipage, spirited, witty, well 
educated, handsome in person, and cultivated in mind. 
His valour was early proved, at the sieges of Landrecy, 
Valenciennes, and Dunkirk. In a voluptuous court, 
and with his attractive qualities, it is not wonderful 
that Guiche was engaged in amorous intrigues. His 
desire of conquest aimed so ‘high — Henrietta Stuart, 
Duchess of Orleans, was its great object — that Louis 
XIV. thrice exiled him ; and it was probably on this 
account that he became an inmate of the Bastile, from 
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which pristip he was released in the autumn of 1660. 
Having a third time offended* he was sent to Poland* 
where he distinguished himself in the war against the 
Turks. At the eqd of two years* he was recalled; but 
it was not long before he again fell into disgrace, by 
participating in the despicable conduct of the Marquis 
de Vardes, which will be described in the sketch of 
that courtier’s career. Guiche was banished to Hol- 
land. Too active to remain unemployed, he served in 
the campaign against the Bishop of Munster, and on 
board the Dutch squadron, in the sea-fight with the 
English, off the Texel. He was allowed to return to 
France in 1669, but was not re-admitted at court till 
two years afterwards. It was he who, in 1672, led 
the way at the celebrated passage of the Rhine, near 
Tollliuis ; an exploit which is extravagantly lauded by 
Boileau. He died at Creutznach, in Germany, in 1673 ; 
excessive chagrin, occasioned by Montecuculi having 
defeated him, was the cause of his death. Guiche is 
the author of a volume of Memoirs concerning the 
United Provinces. 

The first important act of Louis XIV., after his taking 
the administration of public affairs into his own hands, 
was the disgracing and ruining Fouquet, the superin - 
tendant of the finances. Nicholas Fouquet, a son of 
Viscount de Vaux, was born at Paris, in 1615, and 
was educated for the legal profession. At twenty he 
was master of requests, and at thirty-five he filled the 
very considerable office of attorney-general to the 
parliament of Paris. It would have been happy for 
him had he steadily pursued his career in the magis- 
tracy, instead of deviating into a path that was beset 
with dangers. During the troubles of the Fronde ho % 
was unalterably faithful *to the queen-mother, and in 
gratitude for this she raised him, in 1652, to the post 
of superin tendant. It was a fatal boon. 

By all who were connected with it, the French trea- 
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sury seems, in those (Jays, to have been eogwdered a» 
a mine which they were privileged to work for their 
own benefit. Mazarin had recently been a wholesale 
plunderer of it ; and there can be little doubt that 
Fouquet was a peculator to a vast extent. Yet the 
superintendant had one merit, which was wanting in 
other depredators — though he took, he likewise gave ; 
for at one period, when money ran short, he mortgaged 
his property and his wife* 3 , and borrowed on his own 
bills, to supply the necessities of the state. 

The fatal failing of Fouquet was his magnificent ex- 
travagance. He had a taste for splendour and lavish 
expenditure, which might have qualified him for an 
oriental sovereign. On his estate at Vaux he built a 
mansion, or rather a palace, which threw into the shade 
the country residences of the French monarch — forVer- 
sailles was not then inexistence. Whole hamlets were 
levelled to the ground to afford space for its gardens. 
The building was sumptuously decorated, and in every 
part of it was painted his device, a squirrel, with the 
ambitious motto “ Quo non ascendam ? ’ Whither 
shall 1 not rise ? It is a curious circumstance, that 
the squirrel was represented as being pursued by a 
snake, which was the arms of Colbert, the bitter enemy 
of Fouquet. The edifice cost eighteen millions of 
livres ; a sum equivalent to three times as much at 


the present day. 

The largesses of the superintendant, which in many 
cases deserve the name of bribes, were immense. 
Great numbers of the courtiers did not blush to become 
his pensioners. On extraordinary occasions they also 
received presents from him. Each of the nobles, who 
% was invited with Louis XIV. to the grand entertain- 
ment at Vaux, foun<J in his bed-chamber a purse filled 
with gold; which, says a sarcastic writer, “ the nobles 
did not forget to take away/’ There was another 
abundant source of expense, which arose out of hw 
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licentious passions; he lavished immense sums in 
purchasing the venal charms of the French ladies 
of distinction, and was eminently successful in finding 
sellers. “ There were few at court,” says Madame de 
Motteville, “ who did not sacrifice to the golden 
calf.” Policy, no doubt, had a share in prompting his 
liberality to the courtiers ; and, perhaps, it sometimes 
was mingled with lust and vanity in his gifts to frail 
females of rank ; but we may attribute to a purer mo- 
tive the kindness and courtesy which he manifested to 
persons of talent. The result was quite natural; the 
great deserted him in his hour of danger and disgrace, 
the people of talent clung with more tenacity than ever 
to their fallen benefactor and friend. 

Mazarin, when on his death-bed, is said to have 
awakened the fears and suspicions of Louis against 
Fouquet : and, to deepen tha impression which he had 
made, he left behind him two deadly foes of the su- 
perintendant. These foes were Le Tellierand Colbert, 
of whom* the latter was the most inveterate and the 
most dangerous. When Louis formed the resolution 
of being his own prime minister, Fouquet, who evi- 
dently wished to succeed to the power of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, essayed to turn the monarch from his 
purpose, by daily heaping on him a mass of dry, intri- 
cate, and erroneous financial statements. He failed 
in his attempt. These papers the king every evening 
examined, with the secret assistance of Colbert, whose 
acuteness and practised skill instantly unravelled their 
artful tangles, and exposed their errors. 

It was not alone the squandering of the royal trea- 
sure that irritated Louis ; though that would have 
been a sufficiently exciting cause to a man whose ow r n 
lavish habits required large supplies. He asserted, 
and might perhaps believe, that the offender aspired 
to sovereignty. In a long conversation with the pre- 
sident Lamoignon, he said, “ Fouquet wished to make 
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himself duke of Britanny, and king of the neighbour- 
ing isles ; he won over every body by his profusion : 
there was not a single soul in whom I could put confi- 
dence.” So much was he impressed with this idea, 
that he repeated it over and over to the president. 
For this absurd fear there was no other ground than 
that the superintendant had purchased and fortified 
Belleisle ; a measure which was prompted by patriotic 
motives, it being his design to make that island an 
emporium of commerce. There is said to have been 
another and a not less powerful cause for the monarch’s 
hatred of Fouquet ; the superintendant had been im- 
prudent enough to attempt to include La Valliere in 
the long catalogue of his mistresses, .md this was an 
offence not to be pardoned by the proudest and vainest 
of kings. 

As soon as the ruin of Fouquet was determined 
upon, the most profound dissimulation was used by 
the king and Colbert, to prevent him from suspecting 
their purpose. All his measures seemed to give per- 
fect satisfaction ; unlimited trust was apparently placed 
in him ; and hints were thrown out, that the coveted 
post of prime minister was within his reach. The 
hints had a further purpose than that of blinding him 
to the peril in which he stood ; they were meant to 
rob him of a shield against injustice. By virtue of 
his of%:e, as attorney-general to the parliament, he 
had the privilege of being tried only by the assem- 
bled chambers ; but, as it was intended that his trial 
should take place before a packed tribunal, it was ne- 
cessary to divest him of the privilege. For this rea- 
son it was insinuated, that the post of attorney-general 
stood in the way of his being raised to the premier- 
ship, and also of his obtaining the blue riband. Fou- 
quet fell into the snare, and sold his office for 1,400,000 
livres, which sum, with a blind generosity, he instantly 
lent to the Exchequer. To confirm Fouquet’ s delu- 
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sion, Louis graced with his presence a gorgeous festi- 
val which was held at Vaux. But the splendour of 
the place, the excessive magnificence of the entertain- 
ment, and the presuraptuousness of the superintend- 
ant's motto, roused his anger to such a pitch, that, had 
not the queen-mother remonstrated, he would have 
committed the unkingly act of arresting Fouquet on 
the spot. 

When the courage inspired by passion had evapo- 
rated, Louis delayed yet awhile to effect his purpose, 
till he had guarded in all possible ways against the 
danger which was to be apprehended from the formi- 
dable conspirator. Had Fouquet been capable of 
calling up legions from the earth by the stamp of his 
foot, more precautions could not have been taken. The 
blow was struck at last. Louis was at Nantes, to 
which city he had removed under the idea that it would 
be easier to accomplish the arrest there than at Paris. 
Thither he was followed by Fouquet. Some of the 
superintertvlaut’s friends warned him of the peril which 
hung over him, but he gave no credence to their 
tidings. On the 5th of September, 1GG1, as he was 
leaving the council, he was arrested, and was conveyed 
without delay to the castle of Angers. Messengers 
were immediately despatched to Paris, to seize his 
papers, and to order the arrest of many of his partisans. 

Fouquet was bandied about from prison |p pri- 
son, from Angers to Amboise, Moret, and Vin- 
cennes, till he was finally lodged in the Bastile. 
He bore his misfortune with an unshaken mind. His 
enemies, meanwhile, were proceeding with the most 
malignant activity, and with a perfect contempt of 
justice and decorum. It was the common talk of 
Paris, that Colbert would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the execution of the superintendant. He was 
even plainly charged by Fouquet with having fraudu- 
lently made in his papers a multitude of alterations. 
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Le Tellier, though loss openly violent than Colbert, 
was equally hostile. For the trial of the prisoner 
twenty-two commissioners were picked out from the 
French parliaments ; nearly all — if not all — of them 
were notoriously inimical to him, or connected with 
persons who were known to be so, and at their head 
was the chancellor Seguier, one of his most deadly 
enemies. 

Pne benefit the fallen minister derived from this 
injustice, and from the protracted trial which ensued ; 
public opinion, which at first had been adverse to him, 
gradually grew more and more favourable. Fouquct 
the peculator, brought to judgment before an honest 
and impartial tribunal, would have exited no sympa- 
thy ; Fouquet, persecuted by his rivals for power, and 
destined to be legally assassinated, ould not fail to 
excite a warm interest in the mind of every one who 
was not destitute of honourable feelings. 

Those who were in habits of intimacy witl^ Fouquet 
needed no other stimulus than the benefits or the 
winning courtesies, which they had experienced from 
him. lie had on his side all who loved or practised 
literature, all who could be captivated by prepossessing 
manners and boundless generosity. “ Never,” says 
Voltaire, “ did a placeman have more personal friends, 
never was a persecuted man better served in his mis- 
fortune$.” Many men of letters wielded the pen in 
his behalf, with a courage which deserves no small 
praise, w 7 hen we consider that the Bastile was staring 
them in the face. Pelisson in his dungeon tasked all 
his powers to defend his ruined master ; La Fontaine, 
in a touching elegy, vainly strove to awake the cle- 
mency of Louis ; Loret eulogized Fouquet in his 
“ Mercure Burlesque,” and was punished by the loss 
of his pension ; Hesnault, the translator of Lucretius, 
attacked Colbert in the bitterest and boldest of son- 
nets ; and a crowd of other assailants showered epi- # 
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grams and lampoons on the vindictive minister. The 
authors were, in general, lucky enough to find im- 
punity ; but numbers of newswriters, printers, and 
hawkers, were seized, all of whom were imprisoned, 
and some were sent from prison to the galleys. 

Fouquet began by denying the competency of the 
tribunal before which he was summoned. He was, 
however, compelled to appear ; but, though he an- 
swered interrogatories, he persisted in protesting 
against the authority of his judges. He defended 
himself with admirable skill, eloquence, and mode- 
ration. There were, indeed, moments when he w T as 
roused to retaliate. A single example of the pun- 
gency with which he could reply, will show that 
his persecutors were not wise in provoking him. 
Behind a mirror, at his country house of St. Mande, 
was found a sketch of a paper, drawn up by him fif- 
teen years before, and evidently long forgotten by him. 
It contained instructions to his friends how they were 
to proceed, in case of an attempt being made to sub- 
vert his power. This w r as construed into a proof of 
conspiracy. Seguier having pertinaciously called on 
him to own that the drawing up of such a paper was 
a crime against the state, Fouquet said, “ I confess 
that it is a foolish and wild act, but not a state crime. 
A crime against the state is when, holding a principal 
office, and being entrusted with the secrets of the 
prince, the individual all at once deserts to the enemy, 
engages the whole of his family in the same interest, 
causes governors *to 'pen the gates of cities to the 
enemy's army, and to close them against their right- 
ful master, and betrays to the hostile party the secrets 
of the government — this, sir, is what i9 called a crime 
against the state." This was a stunning blow to the 
chancellor, for it was the past conduct of that magistrate 
himself that was thus forcibly described by the prisoner. 

The trial lasted three years. It was not the fault 
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of some of his judges that it was not brought to a 
speedier issue. They listened with reluctance to his 
eloquent defence, and would fain have cut it short. 
Possort, one of them, who was an uncle of Colbert, 
once exclaimed, on Fouquet closing his speech, “ Thank 
Heaven ! he cannot complain that he has been prevent- 
ed from talking his fill I " Others, still more insen- 
sible to shame, made a motion, that he -should be re- 
stricted to the mere answering of questions ; they were, 
however, overruled. It was not till the middle of De- 
cember, 1664, that Talon, the advocate-general, sum- 
med up the evidence, and demanded that the culprit 
should be hanged on a gallows, purposely erected in 
the Palace Court. But the time for this excessive 
severity was gone by. Some of the judges had be- 
come accessible to feelings of pity ; others had been 
won over by the potent influence of go 1 '!, of which the 
superintendant’s friends undoubtedly availed them- 
selves to a considerable extent. Among the most 
conspicuous of those who leaned to the side of mercy 
were MM. d’Ormesson and Roquesante, men of un- 
questionable integrity. Only nine voted for death ; a 
majority of the commissioners, thirteen in number, 
gave their suffrage for confiscation of property and 
perpetual banishment. 

The king is said to have been grievously disap- 
pointed by this sentence. Colbert was furious. In 
one of her letters, written at the moment, Madame de 
Sevigne, who had a warm esteem for Bouquet, says, 
“ Colbert' is so exceedingly enraged, that we may 
expect trom him something unjust and atrocious enough 
to drive us all to despair again.” In another letter, 
she hints her fears that poison may be employed ; Guy 
Patin was also of the same opinion. Neither poison nor 
steel was, however, resorted to; ifwas probably thought 
that to render the life of Fouqu^t a burthen to him, 
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would be a jnore exquMta gratification tbau taking of 
it ¥way, To grant mercy has. always been regarded 
as 'the noblest prerogative of a monarch; to refuse it 
was more to the taste of Louis. He altered the sen- 
tence pf Fouquet fiom banishment to endless impri- 
sonment in a remote fortress, and this wa9 in mockery 
called a commutation of the penalty. Fouquet was 
immediately sent off to Pignerol, and the members of 
his family* who were doomed to suffer for his errors, 
wene scattered in various directions. His judges did 
not wholly escape without marks of the king’s anger. 
M. de Roquesante, a native of the sunny Provence, 
who had spoken in favour of the prisoner, was banished, 
m the depth of winter* to the distant and imperfectly 
civilised province of Lower Pritanny. 

On his way to Pignerol, and during his captivity 
there, Fouquet was treated with great harshness. About 
six months after his arrival, he was placed in imminent 
danger. The lightning fell on the citadel where he was 
confined, and blew up the powder magazine. Numbers 
of persons were buried ‘under the rums, but he stood in 
the recess of a window and remained unbm t. There is a 
singular veil of mystery hanging over his last days. 
He is generally said to have died at Pignerol, in 1680; 
yet GourVille, his friend, positively states him to have 
been set at liberty before his decease, and he adds, 
that he received a letter from him. Voltaire, too, de- 
clares that the fact of the liberation was confirmed to 
hii$ by the Countess de Vaux, the daughter-in-law of 
Jjjw£|¥et • but here all clue to the subject is lost. It 
tag, recently been suggested that Fouquet may hve 
Alia been arrested, and that he was the individual 
«- wnb is known ( by the appellation of the Man in the 
Tfoon Mask. , ' 

' While fidelity in^Triendship, inviolably preserved 
inder the most tryiri^ circumstances, shall continue to 
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be admired by mankind, the name of Paul Pclisson 
will always be mentioned with respect. He had 
talents, too, which were of no mean order. Pclisson, 
who from affection to his mother assumed also her 
maiden name of Fontanier, was born in 1624, at 
Bezieres, and was brought up in the Protestant faith. 
He attained an early and rapid proficiency in litera- 
ture and languages ; nor were severer studies neglected 
— for at the age of only nineteen he produced an ex- 
cellent Latin paraphrase of the first book of Justinian’s 
Institutes. He was beginning to shine at the bar 
when he was attacked by small-pox. The disease so 
excessively disfigured his countenance, and impaired 
bis constitution, that he was under the necessity of re- 
linquishing his profession, and retiring inro the country 
to recruit his health. 

As soon as Pclisson was again abh to take a part 
in active life, he settled in Paris. It was not long 
before he acquired a multitude of friends ; •and the 
French Academy, in return for a history which he 
wrote of its early labours, made him a supernumerary 
member, and destined for him the first vacancy which 
should occur. Fouquet, who knew his abilities, ap- 
pointed him his chief clerk, and reposed in him an im- 
plicit confidence, which was well deserved. Ilad Fou- 
quet followed the advice of his assistant, who coun- 
selled him never to part with his office of attorney- 
general, he would have done wisely. When this 
advice came to the knowledge of Louis, he said “ the 
clerk is more sharp-sighted than the master.” 

Pelisson shared the fate of Fouquet ; he was sent to 
the Conciergcrie, whence he was removed to the 
Bastile. All attempts to elicit from him the secrets of 
the supenntendant were made in vain. Once only, 
to answer a purpose, he seemed tp make a disclosure. 
Fearing that, from not knowing whether the docu- 
ments w ere in existence, Fouquet might commit him- • 
R 
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self in his answers to certain questions, Pelisson 
feigned to divulge some unimportant particulars which 
related to the subject. Fouquet, who was astonished 
at this seeming defection of hi^ friend, was confronted 
with him, and denied the correctness of what had been 
stated : “ Sir,” said Pelisson, in an emphatic tone, 
<f You would not deny so boldly if you did not know 
that all the papers concerning that affair are destroyed.” 
Fouquet instantly comprehended the stratagem, and 
acted accordingly. 

In the early part of his confinement, Pelisson found 
means to compose three memorials in defence of Fou- 
quet. For eloquence and argument the) may be con- 
sidered as his masterpieces ; they were published, and 
produced a strong impression. Asa punishment, he 
was still more closely immured, and pen and paper 
were withheld from him ; but he contrived to foil Ins 
persecutors, by writing, with ink made of burnt crust 
and wine, on the blank leaves and margins of the re- 
ligious works which he was allowed to read. They 
were equally unsuccessful when, hoping that he might 
drop some unguarded words, they gave him, as an 
attendant, a spy, who concealed cunning under the 
mask of coarse simplicity. Pelisson saw through the 
deception, and adroitly converted the spy into an instru- 
ment of his own. 

The imprisonment of Pelisson lasted four years and 
a half. Among the means which he employed to be- 
guile his lonely hours is said to have been that of taming 
a spider ; a task which he effected so completely, that 
at a signal, it would fetch its prey from the further 
end of the room, or even take it out of his hand. It 
is, however, doubtful whether Pelisson was the person 
who performed this. De Renneville, who is good au- 
thority on this subject, ascribes the taming of the spider 
to the Count de Lauzun, and adds, that the jailer, St. 
t Mars, brutally crushed the insect, and exclaimed that 
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criminals like Lauzun did not deserve to enjoy the 
slightest amusement. 

The solicitations of Pelisson’s friends at length 
procured his release ; in memory of which he ever 
after yearly liberated some unfortunate prisoner. After 
some lapse of time, he was even received into the good 
graces of Louis, who probably thought that the man 
who had been faithful to a ruined minister would not 
be wanting in fidelity to his sovereign. It was, besides, 
no small merit in the king’s eyes, that Pelisson had 
become a Catholic. Louis first appointed him his 
historiographer, with a pension ; then gave him several 
valuable benefices ; and, lastly, entrusted him with the 
management of the fund which was employed in pur- 
chasing proselytes. Pelisson died in 1693. 

Pelisson was not the only literary character who 
was drawn into the vortex by the sinking of Fouquet. 
The gay and witty Epicurean philosopher, St. Evre- 
mond, was punished for the crime of being ^ friend of 
the fallen superintendant. Charles St. Evremond was 
born in 1613, at St. Denis le Guast, near Coutances. 
From the study of the law, and the prospect of a high 
station in the magistracy, he was seduced by his love ol 
arms, and, at the age of sixteen, he obtained an en- 
signey. He still, however, retained his taste for philo- 
sophy and literature. By his bravery he acquired the 
esteem of his superiors ; and that esteem was height- 
ened by his varied acquirements and the charm of his 
conversation. Thai he might always enjoy the plea- 
sure of his society, the Duke of Enghien appointed 
him lieutenant of his guards. In this post St. Evre- 
mond fought gallantly at Rocroi, Fribourg, and Nord- 
lingen, in the last of which battles he was dangerously 
wounded. His familiar intercourse with the prince 
was not of long duration ; Enghien delighted to see 
others exposed to the wit and raillery of his lieuten- 
ant, but he could not endure to be himself their object^ 
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St. Evrcmond ventured to aim some pleasantries at his 
princely protector, and the great Conde had the little- 
ness to take offence, and to insist on the offender resign- 
ing his commission in the guards. In the war of the 
Fronde, St. Evrcmond served the royal cause with 
pen and sword, and he was rewarded with a pen- 
sion and the rank of major-general. Some satirical 
remarks on Mazarin, which he soon after made at a 
dinner party, were the cause of his being thrown into 
the Bastile. Mazarin, however, was not of an impla- 
cable nature, like his predecessor Richelieu. At the 
expiration of three months he set the prisoner free, 
took him into favour, and afterwards, from among a 
crowd of rivals, selected him as his companion, when 
he went to negociate the peace of the Pyrenees. Dis- 
satisfied Y\ith the terms of that peace, St. Evrcmond 
gave vent to his dissatisfaction, in a private letter to 
the Marshal dc Crequi. In writing it he unconsciously 
wrote his own sentence of banishment. A copy of it 
was fountf among the papers of Fouquct ; and Colbert, 
who rejoiced to have an opportunity of injuring a friend 
of Fouquct, malignantly represented it in such a light 
to Louis XIV. that an order was issued lo convey the 
author to the Bastile. St. Evremond was riding in the 
forest of Orleans when he received intelligence from 
his friends of the danger that hung over him. As he 
did not wish to pay a second visit to a state prison, he 
provided for his safety by an immediate and rapid 
flight. In England he was welcomed with open arms, 
and was idolized by the wits and courtiers. In 1664 
he visited Holland, where he met with an equally cor- 
dial reception, and gained the friendship of the Prince 
of Orange. Charles II. invited him to return to Eng- 
land, in 1670, and settled on him a pension. Hence- 
forth, till his decease which took place in 1703, he 
continued to reside in London. His friends in France 
made repeated efforts to obtain his recall ; but they 
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could not succeed till 1680, when Louis XIV. was 
pleased to grant their request. St. Evremond refused 
to accept the tardy boon. Living at his ease in a free 
country, and in the highest society, and admired and 
esteemed by the fair, the witty, and the noble, he was 
too wise to put himself into “ circumscription and con- 
fine,’' and purchase the privilege of bending before a 
despotic monarch, at the risk of being condemned to 
solitary meditation in one of the towers of the Bastile. 
St. Evremond was ninety when he died, but he pre- 
sorted his faculties to the last. He was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. His poetry never rises above 
mediocrity, and does not always reach it ; but his prose 
is often excellent. Justice has scarce 1 v been done ro 
him either by La Harpe or Voltaire. 

A harder fate than that of volunte y exile was the 
lot of Simon Morin, an insane visionary, a man of 
humble birth, who was born about 1623, at Riche- 
mont, in Normandy. His horrible death, j/ihich was 
in fact a judicial murder, perpetrated by a fanaticism 
far worse than his own, leaves an indelible stain on 
the character of the judges by whom it was directed. 
Morin was originally a clerk in the war-office, but lost 
his situation by neglecting his duties ; and he subse- 
quently gained a scanty subsistence as a copyist, for 
which he was well qualified by the beauty of his hand- 
writing. Ilis reason appears to have been early af- 
fected, as he must have been under twenty when he 
was first put into pri son for his extravagant ideas in 
religious matters. After his release, he seems to have 
gradually become more and more deranged. Like all 
madmen of his class, however, he gained numerous 
proselytes, who listened to his harangues, and read 
his printed reveries, with implicit belief. His success 
drew on him the attention of the government, and, in 
July 1644, he vras sent to the Bastile. At the expi- 
ration of twenty months he was set at liberty. In^- 
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prisonment had only heightened his malady, and he 
consequently laboured with more vigour than ever to 
disseminate his opinions. Those opinions he embo- 
died in a work intituled, “ Thoughts of Morin, with 
his Canticles and Spiritual Quatrains/’ dedicated to 
the king. He called himself the Son of Man, and 
maintained that Christ was incorporated in him ; that 
in his person was to take place the second advent of 
the Saviour in a state of glory ; and that the result 
would be a general reformation of the Church, and the 
conversion of all people to the true faith. There was 
much more of the same kind ; he was in France what 
Brothers, long afterwards, was in England. Of his 
tenets, several bear a resemblance to those which, 
later in the 17th century, wore held by the Quietists. 
The publication of this volume again brought the 
police upon him. For some time he eluded them, but 
he was at last discovered, and re-committed to the 
Bastile. In 1649, he retracted his errors, and was 
released, and he repeated his retractation four months 
after his being set free. It was not long, however, 
before he relapsed, and for this he was sent 1o the 
Conciergerie, whence he was transferred to the Pe- 
tites Maisons, as an incurable lunatic. The last was 
the only sensible measure which was adopted with 
respect to him. By another abjuration, he once more 
recovered his liberty; and, as soon as he was let loose, 
lie once more asseitcd his claim to be an incarnation 
of the Deity. There °an be little doubt that he had 
short lucid intervals, and that it was during these in- 
tervals that he renounced his errors. 

Thus, alternately raving and recanting, Morin went 
on till 1GG1> when, in an evil hour, he contracted an 
intimacy with a man who was no less a visionary than 
he himself was, and whose nature was deeply tinctured 
with malignity and deceit. This man, John Desma- 
rets do St. Soriin, a member of the French Academy, 
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was the author of several works, now sunk into obli- 
vion, among 1 which arc a ponderous epic, called Clovis, 
and several theatrical pieces. From his own showing, he 
appears to have been in youth a monster of immorality ; 
and though in advanced life he affected piety, his conduct 
did not prove his ht'art to be much ameliorated ; he be- 
came fanatical instead of becoming virtuous. A brief 
specimen, from some of his rhapsodies, will show how 
completely his wits were “ turned the seamy side without.’* 
He asserted, that God in his infinite goodness had given 
him the key of the treasure of the Apocalypse ; that 
he was Eliachim Michael, a Prophet ; that he had the 
Divine command to raise an army of 144,000 men, 
bearing the seal of God on their foreheads, which 
army was to be headed by the king, to exterminate 
the impious and the Jansenists ; and that Louis XIV. 
was indicated by the prophets as the person who was 
destined to drive out the Turks, and extend through- 
out the whole earth the kingdom of Christ Had not 
Desmarets been a hater of the Jansenists, ,fnd a flat- 
terer of the monarch, he would undoubtedly have 
been sent to study the Apocalypse in the solitude of 
a prison. 

The trite proverb, that “ two of a trade cannot 
agree,” was verified by Desmarets; he resolved to 
destroy the man who dared to make pretensions that 
eclipsed his own. To effect his purpose, he acted 
with the cunning of a lunatic, and the dark-hearted- 
ness of a fiend. By paying assiduous court to Morin, 
by pretending to be one of his most submissive dis- 
ciples, and even by going so far as to write him a 
letter, unequivocally recognising him as the Son of 
Man, he contrived to insinuate himself into the con- 
fidence of his unfortunate victim, and to draw from 
him his most secret thoughts. In the course of their 
conversations, Morin is said to have declared, among 
other things, that unless the king acknowledged his 
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mission he would- die. Having thus furnished himself 
with evidence against the man whom he had deluded, 
Desmarets hastened to denounce him as a heretic and 
traitor. Orders were issued for arresting Morin, who 
was found engaged in copying out a “ Discourse to 
the King,” which began with “ the Son of Man to the 
King of France.” He was brought to trial, and was 
sentenced to be burned alive. Some of his followers 
were condemned to whipping and the galleys. The 
iniquitous judgment parsed on Morin was executed 
on the 14th of March, 1GG3. At the stake his reason 
seems to have returned ; he repeatedly called on the 
Saviour and the Virgin, and humbly piayed for mercy 
to the Creator of all things. 

Little commiseration is due to him whose imprison- 
ment is next recorded; his baseness met with deserved 
punishment. Francis Bene Crispin du Bee, Marquis 
of Vardes, was of a good family, and served with re- 
putation in Flanders, France, Italy, and Spain. Du- 
ring the* war of the Fronde, he was constant to the 
ro)al party ; and it was doubtless his zeal and fidelity 
on this occasion which acquired for him the friendship 
of Louis XIV. lie rose to high rank in the army; 
was made captain-colonel of the Hundred Swiss in 
1655 ; and, next year, succeeded the Duke of Orleans 
in the government of Aigues-Mortcs, and was invested 
w r ith the various orders of knighthood. lie was on 
the point of being created a duke and peer, when the 
discovery of a dishonourable act of which he had been 
guilty, stopped his promotion, and deprived him of his 
liberty. Louis had chosen Vardes as his friend, and 
had confided to him his passion for the celebrated 
Mile, do la Vallierc, who was one of the maids of 
honour to the Duchess of Orleans. It appears that 
the duchess and her friend, the Countess of Soissons, 
and their lovers, the Count de Guiche and Vardes, 
had hoped, by means of La Valliere, to obtain a pre- 
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dominant influence over Louis. But the royal mis- 
tress loved Louis with a sincere and disinterested 
affection, and was not disposed to become the instru- 
ment of court intriguers. It was resolved, therefore, 
to oust her, and substitute in her stead Mile, de la 
Mothe Houdancourt, who, it was imagined, would be 
more subservient. To effect this object, Vardes wrote 
a letter, purporting to be from the Spanish monarch, 
to his daughter the French queen, informing her of 
her consort’s connection with la Valliere ; it was 
translated into Spanish by Guichc. The letter, how- 
ever, fell into the hands of Louis. While endeavour- 
ing to discover the aulhor, the king consulted Vardes, 
and Vardes was so ineffably base as io lead him to 
believe that the offender was the Duchess of Noaillos. 
The duchess, a woman of strict virtue had the super- 
intendence of the queen’s maids of Honour, and had 
already dissatisfied Louis by her vigilant care of her 
charge, lie therefore readily believed the suggestion 
of Vardes, and, without farther inquiry, deprived the 
ducluss and her husband of all the places which they 
held, and ordered them to retire to their estate. For 
three years the perfidy of Vardes remained a secret, 
and it would perhaps always have remained so, had 
he not caused a disclosure of it, by conduct which was 
at once a flagrant breach of confidence to his friend, 
the ( 'ount de Guiclie, and a gross insult to the Duchess 
of Orleans. lie obtained possession of the letters 
written by the count to the duchess, and refused to 
give them up ; and he incited the Chevalier de Lor- 
raine to make offensive advances to her. This pro- 
ceeding brought on a quarrel, the result of which was 
that the king became acquainted with the treachery 
of the man whom lie had trusted. Vardes was sent 
to the Bastile in December, 1664, from whence he 
was removed to the citadel of Montpellier, where he 
was closely confined for eighteen months. lie was at 
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length allowed to reside in his government of Aigues- 
Mortcs ; but eighteen years passed away before he 
was recalled to the court. He is said to have em- 
ployed in study the period oi his exile, and to have 
made himself generally esteemed in Languedoc. When, 
after his long banishment, he was graciously received 
by the king, Vardes was dressed in the fashion of his 
early days, and, when Louis laughed at the antique 
cut of his coat, the supple courtier replied, “ Sire, 
when one is so wretched as to be banished from you, 
one is not only unfortunate, but ridiculous !” Vardes 
did not long enjoy his re-establishment in the royal 
favour; he died in 1688. 

To Vardes succeeds another noble, Count Roger 
Bussy de Rabutin, who, though he is not accused of 
such baseness as that of which Vardes was guilty, was 
by no means a model of delicacy arid virtue. He seems, 
indeed, to have been of opinion, that honour and ho- 
nesty were not necessary qualities in the persons whom 
lie had about him ; for, in his Memoirs, he coolly de- 
scribes one gentleman, who was of his train, as having 
all his life been a cutpurse ; and another, on whom he 
bestows praise for some things, as being addicted to 
every vice, and no less familiar with robbery and 
murder than with eating and drinking. Such being 
his laxity of principles, it is no wonder that he some- 
times participated in disgusting orgies, and was even 
suspected of feeling a more than parental love for 
Madame de la Rivier^, his daughter. Bussy de Ra- 
butin was born in 1618, entered the army when he 
was only twelve years of age, served in all the cam- 
paigns between 1634 and 1663, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general. His bravery was un- 
doubted, but his vanity, arrogance, and satirical spirit, 
made him numerous enemies among his brother * offi- 
cers. On one occasion he lampooned Turenne, and 
that great general, deviating from his usual magnani- 
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mity, avenged himself by writing to the king, that 
“ M de hussy was the best officer in the army — for 
songs/' In 1641, Bussy was an inmate of the Bastile 
for five months. The defective discipline of his re- 
giment, and its having engaged in smuggling salt, was 
the ostensible cause of his imprisonment ; he himself 
assigned as the reason, that his father was hated by 
Desnoyers the minister. The same faults by which 
his companions in arms had been converted into foes, 
proved his ruin at court. lie wrote a libellous work, 
called The Amorous History of the Gauls," which 
was published in 1665, and excited a general outcry 
among the personages whom it describes. Bussy af- 
firms, that it was sent to the press without his con- 
sent, and even with malignant alterations and addi- 
tions, by an unfaithful mistress, to whom he entrusted 
the manuscript. This production was made the pre- 
text for committing him to the Bastile ; but it is said 
that his real offence was a song, in which he ridiculed 
the king’s passion for the Duchess of la Valliere. His 
imprisonment lasted twenty months, and he candidly 
owns, in his Memoirs and Letters, that it was not 
very patiently endured. By dint of importunity, se- 
conded by an illness with which he was attacked, he 
at length recovered his liberty. During his captivity, 
he w as compelled to resign, for a much less sum than 
it cost him, the major-generalship of the light cavalry. 
But though Bussy was released, he was not pardoned; 
he was banished to his estate. Notwithstanding his 
abject supplications, which were incessantly renewed, 
he remained an exile for sixteen years. At last, in 
1682, he w r as graciously permitted to re appear at 
court. His happiness was, however, still incomplete; 
for the courtiers soon began to cabal against him, and 
the monarch to treat him coldly ; and, though he suc- 
ceeded in procuring a pension for himself, and pen- 
sions and preferments for his children, he failed to^ 
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obtain the blue riband and a marshal’s staff, which 
were the great objects of his ambition. lie died in 
1693. 

A longer term of imprisonment than was under- 
gone by Bussy Itabutin fell to the lot of the next pri- 
soner. Among the victims of the persecution which 
was carried on against the Jansenists, //as Louis Isaac 
le Mai&tre, better known by the name of Saci, which 
is an anagram formed by him from one of his Christian 
names. He was born in 1613, and was educated at 
the college of Beauvais, along with his uncle, the ce- 
lebrated Anthony Arnauld. Though he was early 
destined to the clerical profession, he did not take 
orders till he was in his thirty-fifth year; a praise- 
worthy humility having long induced him to doubt 
his being competent to fulfill properly the duties of a 
gospel minister. He was soon after appointed director 
of the Port Koyal nuns, on which occasion he took 
up his abode in the convent, resigning to it all his 
property, except a small annuity, and of that he dis- 
tributed the largest portion to the poor. His time 
was spent in study, prater, and pious exercises. But 
a blameless life was not sufficient to shield him from 
theological hatred. In 1661, he was compelled to flv 
from the convent, and he remained in concealment till 
1666, when lie was discovered and conveyed to the 
Bastile. In that prison he was immured for three 
years and a half, and he solaced liis lonely hours by 
undertaking a translation of the Bible, a considerable 
part of w'hich he accomplished while he was held in 
durance. He, how r ver, did not live to complete it. 
In the autumn of 1669 he was set at liberty. The 
minister, to whom he was presented on leaving the 
Bastile, seems to have been willing to grant him some 
favour, as a compensation for his unmerited sufferings; 
but all that Saci asked was, that the prisoners might 
be more leniently treated. After the destruction of 
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Port Royal, ho found an asylum in the house of his 
cousin, the Marquis of Pomponno, and there he ended 
his days, in 1684. Saci was such an enemy to con- 
troversy that, though often attacked, he is said never 
to have replied except in one instance. Voltaire speaks 
of him as “ one of the good writers of Port Royal.” 
In the poetical compositions of Saci, which were his 
earliest literary attempts, there are passages that rise 
above mediocrity. Among his principal works, be- 
sides his version of the Bible, are translations of the 
Psalms, St. Thomas a Kempis, two hooks of the 
Eneid, the Fables of Pluedrus, and three of the Co- 
medies of Terence. 

From the pious and humble pastor we must turn to 
a very different sort of personage, to one of the cour- 
tier species, a man more remarkable -or his sudden 
rise, and for the vicissitudes which he experienced, 
than for genius or virtue. Three of 1 .s eminent con- 
temporaries have left on record their opinion of An- 
toninus de Caumont, Count, and afterwards, Duke of 
Lauzun. The witty Bussy llabutin pithily describes 
him as being “ one of the least men, in mind as well 
as body, that God ever created.” The more phleg- 
matic Duke of Berwick says of him, “he had a sort 
of talent, which, however, consisted only in turning 
every thing into ridicule, insinuating himself into 
e'sery body's confidence, worming out their secrets, 
and playing upon their foibles. lie was noble in his 
carriage', generous, and lived in a splendid style. lie 
loved high play, and played like a gentleman. His 
figure was very diminutive, and it is incomprehensible 
how he could ever have become a favourite with the 
ladies.” The satirical St. Simon has drawn, in his 
best manner, a full-length portrait of Lauzun, which 
has scarcely a single redeeming feature. He does, 
indeed, allow, that he was a good friend, “ when he 
chanced to be a friend, which was rarely,” and a good 
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relation ; that he had noble manners, and was brave 
to excess. This is the sole speck of light in the pic- 
ture *, the rest is all shade. In the likeness drawn by 
St. Simon, we see Lauzun, “ full of ambition, caprices, 
and whimsies, jealous of every one, striving always to 
go beyond the mark, never satisfied, illiterate, una- 
dorned and unattractive in mind, morose, solitary, and 
unsociable in disposition, mischievous and spiteful by 
nature, and still more so from ambition and jealousy, 
prompt to become an enemy, even to those who 
were not his rivals, cruel in exposing defects, and in 
finding and making subjects for ridicule, scattering his 
ill-natured wit about him without sparing any one, 
and, to crown the whole, a courtier equally insolent, 
scoffing, and base even to servility, and replete with 
arts, intrigues, and meannesses, to accomplish his de- 
signs.” Such was the man whom the king long de- 
lighted to honour. 

Lauzun, who at his outset bore the title of Marquis 
de Puyguilhem, was the youngest son of a noble Gas- 
con family, and was introduced at court by the Mar- 
shal de Grammont, his relation. He soon became 
the favourite of Louis, who heaped riches and places 
upon him : some of the latter w'ere expressly created 
for him. When the Duke of Mazarin resigned the 
mastership of the ordnance, the king promised it to 
Lauzun, but bound him to keep the matter secret for 
a short time. The folly and vanity of the favourite, 
who could not refrain from boasting of his good for- 
tune, were the cause of his disappointment. Louvois 
thus obtained a kno ledge of the nomination, and re- 
monstrated against it so strongly, and with such sound 
reasons, that it was revoked by the monarch. On 
this occasion a scene took place such as has seldom 
occurred between monarch and subject. After having 
vainly tried to persuade the king to carry into effect 
his original intention, Lauzun bur&t into a furious 
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passion, turned his back on him, broke his own sword 
under his foot, and vowed that he would never again 
serve a prince who had violated lijs word so shame- 
fully. Louis acted in this instance with true dignity. 
Opening the window, he threw out his cane, and, as 
he was quitting the room, he coolly said, “ I should 
be sorry to have struck a man of, rank.” The next 
morning, however, Lauzun was conveyed to the 
Bastile. But Louis was soon induced to forgive the 
offender, and even to offer him, as an indemnity for 
his loss, the post of captain of the royal guards. It 
strongly marks the insolence of Lauzun, that he at 
first refused the proffered grace, and that entreaties 
were required to induce him to accept it. 

Lauzun had scarcely been twelve months out of the 
Bastile, before he had an opportunity of becoming the 
richest subject in Europe. A gra* d-daughter of 
Henry IV., the celebrated Duchess of Montpensier, 
usually known by the appellation of Mademoiselle, 
who had reached her forty-second year, fell violently 
in love with him. In her Memoirs she gives a curi- 
ous and amusing account of her wooing, for the court- 
ship was all on the side of the lady. So completely 
had Lauzun recovered his influence, that the king 
gave his consent to their union. The marriage con- 
tiact secured to him three duchies and twenty millions 
of livres. A second time his fortune was marred by 
his vanity. Ilis friends urged him to hasten the nup- 
tials, but he delayed, that they might be celebrated 
with royal splendour. Of this delay his enemies a\ ailed 
themselves to work upon the pride of the monarch, 
and they succeeded in breaking off the match. The 
duchess was rendered inconsolable by this event ; 
Lauzun seems to have borne it with sufficient philo- 
sophy. A secret marriage between them is believed 
to have subsequently taken place. 

Lauzun was supposed to be now more firmly fixed 
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than ever in the king’s good graces. Tie was placed 
at the head of the army which, in 1670, escorted the 
king and the court to Flanders, and he displayed ex- 
traordinary magnificence in this command. But, flat- 
tering as appearances were, he was on the eve of his 
fall. He had two active and powertu’’ enemies ; Lou- 
vois, whom he constantly thwarted and pi evoked in 
various ways, and Madame dc Montespan, the king’s 
mistress, whom he had more than once grossly in- 
sulted. Political rivalry and hatred and female re- 
venge were finally triumphant. The minister and' the 
mistress so incessantly laboured to blacken Lauzun, 
whose private marriage with Mademoiselle is said to 
have aided their efforts, that, in November J071, he 
was sent to the Bastile, w’hcncc he was soon after 
removed to the fortress of Pignerol. In that fortress 
he was closely confined in a cell for nearly five years. 
Jlis situation was at length somewhat ameliorated, but 
his imprisonment w r as continued for five years more. 
It is probable that he would have spent the rest of his 
days at Pignerol, had not the Duchess ol Montpensier 
purchased his freedom, by sicrifieing the duchy of 
Aumale, the earldom of Eli, and tin' principality of 
Dombes, to form an appanage for the illegitimate son 
of Louis by Madame de Montespan. It is an addi- 
tional stain on the character of Lauzun, that he proved 
ungrateful to his deliverer. 

Though Lauzun w r as released, he was not suffered 
to approach the court. Tired of his exile from Ver- 
sailles, he passed over to England. On the revolution 
of 1688 breaking out, James placed the queen and the 
infant prince under his care, to be conveyed to France. 
This trust opened the way to his re-admission into 
the royal presence, and to his being created a duke ; 
but he never regained the confidence of the monarch, 
lie led a reinforcement of the French troops to James 
in Ireland ; and displayed, as the Duke of Berwick 
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states, none of the qualities of a general. He died in 
1723, at the age of more than ninety. The closing 
scene of his life was perhaps the only one for which 
he deserves praise. His disease was cancer in the 
mouth, the protracted and horrible torture of which 
he bore with astonishing temper and fortitude. 

The se\ere example which was? made of de Boute- 
ville, in the reign of Louis XIII., though it gave a 
temporary check to the practice of duelling, was far 
from putting an end to it. Nor did better success 
attend the ordinances issued in 1634 by Louis XIII , 
and in 1643, 1651, and 1670, by Louis XIV. The 
feebleness of the royal authority, during a disturbed 
regency, and the war of the Fronde, with the quarrels 
arising out of it, doubtless tended to neutralize the laws. 
But, even when Louis XIV. was in uncontested pos- 
session of despotic power, we find that 'he murderous 
custom of fighting in parties was stm existing. In 
1663, a famous duel took place between the two 
La Frettes, Saint Aignan, and Argenlicu, on the one 
side, and Chalais, Noirmoutior, d’Antin, and Flama- 
rens, on the other. The axe was at length laid to 
the root of the evil, by the edict of August 1679, 
which constituted the marshals of France, and the 
governors of provinces, supreme judges in all cases 
where individuals supposed their honour to have been 
wounded. This edict prohibited, under the heaviest 
penalties, all private combats and rencounters, both 
within and without the kingdom. One clause seems 
excellently calculated to produce its intended effect, 
no less by the insinuation with which it opens, than by 
the denunciations with which it concludes. “ Those/’ 
it says, “ who, doubting of their own courage, shall 
have called in the aid of seconds, thirds, or a greater 
number of persons, shall, besides the punishment of 
death and confiscation, be degraded from their nobility, 
and have their coat of arms publicly blackened and 
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broken by the hangman ; their successors shall be 
obliged to adopt new arm3 ; and the seconds, thirds, 
and other accomplices, shall be punished in the same 
manner.” This salutary edict appears to have nearly 
accomplished the purpose for which it was framed. 
The slavish fear of incurring the displeasure of the 
sovereign, a feeling which was so prevalent among the 
courtiers of Louis XIV., perhaps aided materially in 
producing obedience to the law. It would have been 
well if a worse effect had never resulted from that 
kind of fear. 

Among the fashionable gladiators of those days was 
Philip d’Oger, IWarquis of Cavoie, a man whom na- 
ture had liberally endowed with the means of shining 
in a nobler sphere, Cavoie, born in 1640, and de- 
scended from an ancient Picard family, was the son of 
a woman of talent, who gained the good graces of 
Anne of Austria, and availed herself of her influence 
to forward the fortune of her offspring. His personal 
appearante was greatly in his favour ; he was one of 
the handsomest and best made men in France, and he 
dressed with singular elegance. 1 1 is courage, too, w as 
no less conspicuous than his corporeal qualities. In 
1GGG, he served as a volunteer on board of the Dutch 
fleet, under De Kuytcr; and in the battle with the 
Duke of Albemarle he distinguished himself by the 
perilous exploit of proceeding in a boat to cut the cable 
with which some English sloops were towing down a 
fire-ship on the Dutch admiral. lie succeeded in his 
daring attempt, and escaped unhurt. , By this gallant 
action lie acquired the friendship of the celebrated 
Turennc. Long before this he had become known as 
“ the brave Cavoie,” in consequence of liis gallant 
bearing in the single combats which were still too 
common in France. 

It was for having acted as second in one of these 
combats, that he was immured in the Bastile. His 
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imprisonment would, perhaps, have been protracted, 
but for a curious circumstance, of which a pleasant 
account is given by the Duke de St. Simon. Mile, de 
Coetlogon, one of the maids of honour to the consort 
of Louis XIV., had fallen madly in love with Cavoie. 
St. Simon describes her as being “ ugly, prudent, 
naive, much-liked, and a very good creature/’ It is 
no slight proof of her amiability, that, in a frivolous 
and satirical court, her sorrows were a subject of pity 
instead of laughter. Cavoie was anything but de- 
lighted with her idolatrous fondness, which she seemed 
to glory in manifesting; and he strove to rid himself 
of it by being obdurate, and even downright harsh. 
In spite of his repulsive conduct, however, she became 
every day fonder. When he went to the army, her tears 
and cries were incessant, and during the whole of the 
campaign she obstinately abstained fron adorning her 
person in the smallest degree. It was not till he came 
back that she resumed her customary styly of dress. 
His being committed to the Bastile renewed her grief. 
“ She spoke to the king in behalf of Cavoie,” says St. 
Simon, “ and not being able to obtain his deliverance, 
she scolded his majesty so violently as to abuse him 
The king laughed heartily, at which she w f as so much 
incensed that she threatened him with her nails, and 
he thought it prudent not to run the risk of them. 
He every day dined and supped publicly with the 
queen ; at dinner it was usual for the Duchess of 
Richelieu and the queen’s maids of honour to wait 
upon them. On these occasions, Coetlogon never 
would hand any thing to the king; either she avoided 
him, or she flatly refused, and told him that he did 
not deserve to be waited upon by her. Next, she was 
ill of jaundice, and had violent hysterics, and fits of 
despair. This went so far, that the king and queen 
seriously desired the Duchess of Richelieu to accom- 
pany her to the Bastile, to see Cavoie ; and this was 
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twice or thrice repeated. At last he was released, 
and Coetlogon, in raptures, again took to dressing; 
but it was not without much difficulty that she could 
be reconciled to the king.” 

It is delightful to know that the devoted love of 
this warm-hearted female was rewarded ; and it is 
honourable to Louis XIV. that, instead of meanly re- 
senting her bursts of passion, he kindly and success- 
fully exerted himself to render her happy. In con- 
junction with the queen, he more than once pleaded 
for the enamoured lady, but he found Cavoie averse 
from a marriage. At length, the death of his grand 
marechal-de-logis enabled the king to attack Ca- 
voie with advantage. This time, however, he spoke 
in the tone of an absolute monarch ; for he insisted 
that Cavoie should wed Mile, de Coetlogon ; but, in 
return, he promised to put him in the road to fortune, 
and, as a dowry to the portionless maid, he gave him 
the splendid office which had just become vacant. 
Despotism thus exercised may be forgiven, if only for 
its rarity. Cavoie yielded to the command of his sove- 
reign, and the desired union took place. The result 
was more satisfactory than might have been expected. 
Cavoie proved to be an indulgent husband, and she, 
on her part, never ceased to look up to him as a sort 
of superior being. Neither in her maiden nor in her 
married state, was her virtue for a moment doubted. 

Cavoie accompanied Louis XIV. in all his campaigns. 
At the passage of the Rhine, his intrepidity called 
forth praise from the Hng himself. A report having 
soon after been spread, that Cavoie was among the 
slain, Louis exclaimed, “ O, how grieved M. de Tu- 
renne will be \' 9 The courtiers who surrounded him 
were joining in a general chorus of eulogium upon the 
supposed dead man, when a horseman was seen plung- 
ing into the river on the opposite side, and swimming 
over. It was Cavoie, whom the Prince de Conde had 
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sent to the monarch, to announce to him the complete 
success of his army. 

For many years Cavoie was held in high esteem at 
court, and enjoyed the confidence of his master. A 
circumstance at length occurred to disturb his peace. 
He had hoped to be included in the number of those 
on whom the order of the Holy Ghost was conferred 
in 1688, but he was disappointed. This disappoint- 
ment was the work of Louvois, who hated him, be- 
cause he was the old and firm friend of the Marquis 
de Seignalai. Wounded by this slight, the grand 
marechal wrote a letter to Louis, informing him that 
he intended to retire. But the vows of chagrined 
courtiers arc as brittle as those of lovers. The king 
called him into his cabinet, and, with that graciousness 
which he well knew how to assume, he said to him, 
“We have lived too long together to part now ; I 
cannot let you quit me ; I will see that you shall be 
satisfied.’' Cavoie abandoned his design of withdraw- 
ing from court; but the promised blue rihand was 
never bestowed on him. 

At a later period, about twenty years before his 
decease, he resumed and carried into execution his 
purpose of seceding from public life. He was a patron 
of literary characters in general, and was in habits of 
close intimacy with Racine, Boilcau, and other emi- 
nent authors. Cavoie died in 1716, at the age of 76, 
lca\ing behind him the enviable reputation of having 
been a man on whose sincerity and probity an implicit 
reliance might with safety be placed. 

From Cavoie we pass to an individual of a less esti- 
mable character. Louis, Prince ofTiohan, commonly 
known by the title of the Chevalier Rohan, a degene- 
rate descendant from illustrious ancestors, w r as born 
about 1635. Rohan was endowed by nature with a 
handsome and graceful person, and many intellectual 
qualities ; but all these advantages were nullified by 
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his follies and vices. The Marquis de la Fare de- 
scribes him as being made up of contradictions ; some- 
times witty, at others the contrary ; sometimes digni- 
fied and brave, at others mean and dastardly. In the 
annals of gallantry he seems Lo have been ambitious 
of holding a conspicuous place. The most celebrated 
of his amorous adventures was his carrying off, aided 
by her brother, the Duke of Nevers, the beautiful 
and frail Hortcnsia Mancini, who was united to the 
contemptible Duke of Mazarin. That he gamed high, 
and was careless of his gold, we learn from an anec- 
dote which is related of him. He had lost to the 
king, at the gaming-table, a large sum, which was to 
be paid in louis-d’or. Rohan counted out seven or 
eight hundred, but, not having enough of them, he 
added two hundred Spanish pistoles. Louis objected 
to the latter, upon which the chevalier snatched them 
up, and threw them out of the window, saying at the 
same time, “ Since your majesty will not have them, 
they are good for nothing/’ The king complained of 
this lo Cardinal Mazarin, who replied, “ Sire, the 
Chevalier de Rohan played like a king, and you 
played like a Chevalier de Rohan.” This action of 
Rohan has been praised as a “ piquant lesson” to 
Louis; it seems, however, to have been rather an 
absurd mode of rebuking the monarch’s unprincely 
conduct. 

Rohan continued in favour at court for several years, 
and in 1656 was appointed grand huntsman of France, 
an office equivalent to our master of the buck-hounds ; 
he was afterwards made colonel of the guards. He 
served in 1654, 1655, 1672, and 1677, and displayed 
great valour. The commencement of his decline seems 
to have been his being obliged to give up the office of 
grand huntsman, in consequence of his amour with the 
Duchess of Mazailn. His extravagance and profli- 
gacy at length ruined his fortune and reputation. To 
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repair his shattered finances, he engaged in a plot, at 
once treasonable and absurd, which completed the de- 
struction of his character, and brought him to the 
scaffold. Into this scheme he was seduced by La- 
truaumont, a Norman officer, a man as impoverished 
and licentious as himself. Their accomplices were 
Prcault, a young officer, the Marchioness of Villiers- 
Bourdeville, his mistress, and a schoolmaster, named 
Van den Endcn ; all of whom are said to have disbe- 
lieved that the soul is immortal. Their plan was, to 
put into the hands of the Dutch the town of Quille- 
boeuf, in Normandy, and to excite the province to 
revolt, for which service they were to be liberally 
rewarded. The magnitude of their project forms a 
striking contrast with the scantiness of their means. 
The conspiracy was discovered by tiie government, 
before the conspirators could begin iieir operations. 
Uolian was committed to the Bastile, and M. do Bris- 
sac was sent into Normandy to arrest Latruaumont. 
The latter defended himself, was mortally Vounded, 
and died in a few hours. He had at least some ho- 
nourable feelings, for, in order to save his confederates, 
he persisted to the last moment that he was the sole 
criminal. The friends of Rohan nightly made the cir- 
cuit of the Bastile, and vociferated, through a speak- 
ing-trumpet, “ Latruaumont is dead, and has confessed 
nothing.” They were, however, unheard by the che- 
valier. He, meanwhile, was perscvcringly pressed to 
acknowledge his guilt, but he refused ; and, as his 
participation in the plot was known only to the de- 
ceased, and no written proof existed against him, he 
might have saved his life, had he not been circum- 
vented by one of those stratagems which were em- 
ployed against prisoners. De Bezons, one of the 
counsellors of state who interrogated the captive, had 
the baseness to assure him that the king meant to 
pardon him if he would declare the truth, although 
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every thing was already known from the dying avowal 
of Latruaumont, Trusting to the assurances of his 
treacherous adviser, Rohan acknowledged his treason. 
He soon learned the deceit which had been practised 
on him ; and he burst into such violent paroxysms of 
rage, that his keepers were compelled to manacle him 
that he might not lay violent hands on lmnself. Ro- 
han and his accomplices were soon after sentenced to 
death ; they were executed in front of the Bastile, on 
the 27th of November, 1674. In spite of her erro- 
neous principles, the sufferer most worthy of pity was, 
perhaps, Madame de Villiers, who displayed a noble 
fortitude and forgiving spirit. The only evidence 
against her was some of her letters to Prcault, which 
he had unwisely preserved. At first, she uttered a 
few words of mild reproof for his fatal imprudence ; 
but she quickly changed her tone, and said with a 
smile, “ We must not think on what is passed, but 
only how to die/* 

The siftnc year that consigned Rohan to the scaf- 
fold, saw his place in the Bastile filled by a youthful 
victim, who was doomed to waste a large part of his 
life in captivity, for having offended a vindictive and 
powerful religious body. His name is not recorded, 
but it is evident that he was of a good family. 

Louis XIV. was requested, by the Jesuits of Cler- 
mont College, to be present at the representation of a 
tragedy by their pupils. He complied, and was highly 
gratified by the piece ; the more so, perhaps, as it was 
thickly strewn with passages in praise of him. A noble- 
man in attendance having spoken to him in terms of 
admiration, as to the manner in which the drama had 
been played, the king replied, “ Where's the wonder ? 
is it not my college?” These words were not lost 
upon the principal of the college, who was standing 
by. As soon as the king was gone, the old inscrip- 
tion, “ Collegium Claromontanum Societati Jesus" 
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which was on the front of the building, was taken 
down, and workmen were all night employed to in- 
scribe the words, “ Collegium Ludovici Magni >*' in 
gold letters, on a tablet of black marble. 

In the morning the new inscription was seen con- 
spicuously displayed on the edifice. A youth of six- 
teen, a pupil in the college, had the good sense and 
the good taste to be disgusted with this worse than 
indecorous adulation, and he gave vent to his feelings 
in a Latin distich, which, during the night, he fastened 
on the gate. The meaning of his lines may be thus 
given : 

u Christ’s name expunged, the king’s now fills the stone ' 

() impious race 1 hv this is plainly shown 
That houis is the onl) god jou own!’* 

The pungent lines excited a violent clamour among 
the jesuits, and no pains were spar ( to trace the 
writer. The juvenile offender was discovered, and 
was shut up in the Bastile. After having been con- 
fined there for a long while, he was transferred to the 
citadel of St. Marguerite, on the coast of Provence. 
There he continued for several years ; after which he 
was taken back to the Bastile. One-and-thirty years 
he passed in this manner, and the remainder of his 
life would doubtless have been consumed in the same 
way, had he not, in 1705, become sole heir to the 
estates of his family. The confessor of the Bastile, 
who was a jesuit, now remonstrated with his brethren 
on the impolicy of keeping in prison an individual 
from whom, by procuring his release, they might reap 
such a golden harvest. Mis advice w r as taken, and 
the captive was set free at their intercession. There 
can be no doubt that their tardy and interested mercy 
received a liberal reward. 

Among the fellow prisoners of the nameless*satirist 
of the jesuits was, for a short time, another writer 
of verses, but verses of a very different kind. The 
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person in question was Charles Dassouci, who lu- 
dicrously designated himself as “ Emperor of the 
Burlesque, the first of that name.” He was born at 
Paris, about 1604, and was the son of a barrister. 
His bringing up, and his early habits, w T ere not cal- 
culated to make him an estimable member of society. 
His parents were separated, and the tyranny of a 
female, who was at once the servant and the concu- 
bine of his father, drove him from his home. When he 
was only nine years old, he wandered to Calais, where 
he passed himself off as an adept in astrology, the son 
of Cesar, that dealer in magic whose fate has been 
narrated in the preceding chapter. The boy having, by 
the power of imagination, worked a cure upon a hy- 
pochondriacal individual, the wise people of Calais 
considered this fact to be a decisive proof of his inter- 
course with the devil, and were about to throw him 
into the sea, but he was saved by some of his friends, 
who conveyed him privately out of the place. After 
having *ied a roving life for some time, lie became 
player on the lute and singer to Christina, Duchess 
of Savoy, the daughter of Henry IV. In 1640, he 
was introduced to Louis XIII., who gave him the 
same situation that he had filled in the household of 
the duchess, and he was continued in it during the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV. Resolving to return to Turin, 
he quitted Paris in 1655 ; but, before his departure 
from the kingdom, he visited various parts in the south 
of France. lie was accompanied every where by two 
handsome youths, called his musical pages; his con- 
nexion with whom afforded to his enemies a reason, 
or a pretext, for fixing a deep stain on his moral cha- 
racter. Failing to obtain patronage at Turin, he went 
to Rome, and there he was put into the prison of the 
Inquisition, for having satirized some powerfid pre- 
lates. On being liberated he went back to Paris, 
where he was not more fortunate than he had been in 
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Italy, for he was committed to the Bastile, in 1675, 
whence he was transferred to the Chqjelet. To his 
licentious conduct and writings he is said to have been 
indebted for his imprisonment, which lasted six months. 
He died about 1679. His principal works are, “ Ovid 
in good humour,” which is a travestie upon part of 
the Metamorphoses ; Claudian’s Rape of Proserpine 
burlesqued ; and many poems in a similar style. Das- 
souci, who was sometimes called “ the ape of Scarron,” 
received a lash from the satirical scourge of Boileau, 
and he complained heavily of the injury. In his Art 
of Poetry, Boileau thus alludes to the popularity which 
Dassouci had once enjoyed : 

“ TIk' scuiuYst joker chnimcd some kindr'd mind, 

And even Dassouci could readers find.” 

It must be owned, however, that in the works of 
4< the emperor of the Burlesque,” there are some pas- 
sages which prove that, though his taste and his mo- 
rals were defective, he was not destitute of talfint. 

The reader has seen that, with very few exceptions, 
the prisoners who have been mentioned in this chap- 
ter belonged to the courtier-class ; that they were 
men who seemed to feel a difficulty of breathing when- 
ever they did not inhale the vapours of a frivolous and 
voluptuous court. We ought always to abhor injustice, 
and therefore we must hate the power which was unjust 
to them ; but they have no title to that liberal share 
of our pity which is the right of humbler victims, for it 
was an implied condition of their artificial existence 
that they should bend to a despot’s will ; they purchased 
the smjlcs of their master, the pleasures, such as they 
were, of the Louvre and Versailles, and a portion of 
the public spoils, by the renunciation of their free 
agency, and by encountering the risk of being capri- 
ciously transferred from a palace to a dungeon. If, 
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relying on his good luck, a man will venture to play 
with a gambler whom he knows to assert the privilege 
of now and then cogging the dice, his folly perhaps 
deserves more compassion than his misfortune. 

Let us now see in what manner other classes were 
affected by the working of an arbitrary government; 
whether its tyranny was impartially distributed among 
them. A few examples, taken between the years 
1660 and 1670, will enable us to form a tolerably cor- 
rect judgment upon this subject. Before we proceed 
to give these examples, it may, however, be well to 
apprise the reader, that committals to the Bastile were 
not things of rare occurrence, but the contrary. In 
1663, fifty-four persons were sent to that dreary pile ; 
in some years the number was fewer ; in others it rose 
to nearly a hundred and fifty. The Bastile was so 
crowded in 1665, that a part of the prisoners were 
obliged to be removed to other places of confinement. 
It must, indeed, have been full to overflowing, be- 
fore thi^ removal could have been thought necessary. 
Such being the case with the Bastile, it is probable 
that Vincennes, and many other state prisons, were in 
a similar situation. 

Though, as far as can be judged from imperfect re- 
gisters, it appears that a large majority of the persons 
incarcerated in the Bastile were the victims of caprice, 
malice, or religious and political persecution, there can 
be no doubt that many were really criminal. Some 
instances of the latter class occur in the years between 
1660 and 1670. The crime of coining, which we 
have seen so common at an earlier period, was still 
prevalent, and was still committed by men who held a 
respectable rank in society. In 1666 twelve coiners 
were hanged within a fortnight, and they accused se- 
veral others, anung whom was a M. Delcampe, who 
is described as “ the celebrated master of an academy 
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in the suburb of St. Germain.” He was escorted in 
a carriage to the Bastile, by three companies of the 
guards, and little more than a week elapsed before he 
was beheaded. The crowd to witness his execution 
was so great, that many persons were killed or wounded 
by being pressed or trampled on. 

The Bastile was often employed as an engine of ex- 
tortion. To contribute to the wants of the state, or, 
rather, to the prodigalities of the court, immense sums 
were levied upon individuals holding offices, and upon 
contractors, and all who had had any concern with the 
finances. It must, of course, have been taken for granted 
that they had robbed the public ; and it could hardly 
have been expected that they would not indemnify 
themselves, by future peculation, for their present loss. 
Messat, a registrar of the council, was Instiled for re- 
monstrating against a demand of six hundred thousand 
livres from himself and three of his colleagues. Catalan, 
a contractor, shared the same fate, and was threatened 
with death to boot ; but after a confinement ot*several 
months, he ransomed himself for six millions of livres. 
From another individual nine hundred thousand livres, 
and from three of the treasurers of the exchequer se- 
veral millions, were squeezed by this powerful instru- 
ment. M. Deschiens, one of M. Colbert’s head clerks, 
was also frightened into the payment of a good round 
sum, by a visit to the Bastile. 

Other equally honourable means of raising money 
were resorted to ; all of which helped to fill the prisons 
as well as the coffers of the monarch. Among them 
were c< free gifts,” once known in England under the 
name of " benevolences.” From the city of Sens, for 
instance, twelve thousand livres were demanded as a 
free gift, besides nearly thrice as much for the pay of 
the gendarmerie. The citizens replied that they had 
no money, but would give a thousand hogsheads of 
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excellent wine. Whether the wine was accepted, or 
whether any of the citizens were imprisoned for the 
misdemeanour of being* pcnnyless, I cannot say. 

Immense sums were raised by the sale of offices. 
For the title of counsellor of the court, 75,000 crowns 
were paid, and 90,000 for a place at the board of 
exchequer. Numerous purchasers w f ere found at far 
higher prices. There is perhaps much truth in Patin’s 
sarcastic remark on this occasion : “ They must have 
robbed at a great rate,” says he, “ or they would not 
have so much money to squander.” Monopolies like- 
wise lent their aid to replenish the royal store. Ni- 
ccron, a grocer, who appears to have been an agent, 
or spokesman, of the Parisian companies of tradesmen, 
was lodged in the Bastile for having ventured to re- 
monstrate against a projected monopoly of whale oil. 
Another article of supply was the stopping of the an- 
nuities payable at the town hall; a measure for which 
we have seen a precedent in the reign of Henry IV. 
Poignant, a respectable citizen of Paris, was sent to 
the Bastile for having spoken on this subject ; and a 
female, named Madame de la Troussc, was, for the 
same cause, prohibited from going to the town hall, 
or to any other meeting, under pain of corporal pu- 
nishment ! On another occasion, the President le 
Lievre was banished from Paris, for having made some 
observations which wore unfavourable to the taxes. 

The money thus obtained was lavishly spent on the 
pomps and amusements of the court. A part was dis- 
sipated at the gaming-table ; Louis being then a con- 
stant and an unlucky gamester. Theatrical entertain- 
ments absorbed another portion. The getting up of 
a single grand ballet is said to have cost no less than 
forty thousand pounds, (luy Patin had reason to 
exclaim, “ they .ilk much at the Louvre of balls, bal- 
lets, and rejoicings, but nothing is said of relieving the 
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people, who are dying of such unexampled want, after 
so great and solemn a general peace has been con- 
cluded. O pudor I 6 mores I 6 tempora ! ” 

But though, in his private letters, Patin could ven- 
ture to censure profusion and exaction, he would soon 
have been fitted with what he somewhere calls “ a stone 
doublet,” had he dared to breathe a word against them 
in public. It was dangerous even for a barrister to 
perform faithfully his duty to a client. M. Burai, an 
eminent advocate, was committed to the Bastile, in 
1655, for having undertaken the defence of Guenc- 
gaut, one of the treasurers, who was prosecuted by the 
government. 

The press was completely muzzled. We find De 
Prez, a printer, sent to the Bastile, for having printed 
a letter by the Bishop of Aleth, which displeased the 
jesuits ; a second unlucky typographer, for offending 
the Archbishop of Paris ; and a third, named Coquier, 
for privately printing an answer to a work of the^Chcva- 
lier Talon, who had attacked Coquier’s former master, 
the superintendant Fouquet. It was a perilous task 
for a man to defend himself against the minions of fa- 
vour. The Journal des Syavans having abused Charles 
Patin, he was about to reply, when it was intimated to 
him that if he did not desist, the Bastile would receive 
him: the journal happened to be protected by M. Colbert, 
the minister. Such protection gave a decisive advan- 
tage over a loss fortunate rival. The conduct of Re- 
naudot, the printer of the Gazette, affords a strong proof 
of the tyrannical use which was made of it There 
appears to have been at this period a sort of partner- 
ship, the members of which gained a livelihood by com- 
piling and vending a manuscript gazette. As the 
sale of this paper diminished that of his own, Renau- 
dot made a bold attempt to get rid of his competitors, 
lie is said to have been extremely desirous that they 
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should be hanged ; but his benevolent wish was not 
gratified. He had, however, the satisfaction of pro- 
curing $even of them to be sent to the Bastile, one of 
whom was publicly whipped through the streets. Yet 
these measures, harsh as they were, did not succeed in 
putting down the manuscript gazetteers ; for, five years 
afterwards, six more of them were committed to prison. 
From its long continuance, and the risks which the 
traders were willing to encounter, we may infer that 
the trade was productive. 

To have a different opinion from the sovereign, as 
to the merit of any one whom he placed in office, was a 
heavy offence. M. de Montespan expiated, by impri- 
sonment in Fort-TEvcque, his having doubted the wis- 
dom of choosing M. Montausier as governor to the dau- 
phin. Some were thrown into the Bastile for impossible 
crimes ; such was the case of St. Severin, a priest, 
who was accused of sorcery. Of others, the fault 
and the meaning of their punishment are now undis- 
coverable. With respect to L’Epine, a priest, for ex- 
ample, we are only told that he was discharged from 
the Bastile, on condition of quitting Paris within twenty- 
four hours, and going to Egypt. The reason of this 
singular species of banishment must remain an enigma. 

One of the instances in which despair prompted an 
inmate of the Bastile to commit suicide, occurred in 
1GG9, and is recorded by Patin. “ A state prisoner,” 
says he, “ has poisoned himself in the Bastile, terri- 
fied by the punishment which could not fail to be 
inflicted on him, for having spoken very badly de 
Domino Prior e.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Poisoners — Tho Marchioness of Bnnviilicrs — Penautier- — 
La Yoisin and her accomplices and dupes — The “ Chambic 
Ardcnte’’ — The Countess ot Soissons — The Duchess of Bouillon 
— The Duke of Luxembourg — Stephen de Bray — ThcAbbd Primi 
— Andrew Moicll — Madame Guyou — Courtils de Sundraz — 
Constantine dc Renncville — The Man with the Iron Mask — Jan- 
semsts — Tiron, Veil hint, and Lebrun Desmarcts — The Count de 
Burqiiov — The Duke dc Richelieu — Miscellaneous Prisoners. 

In the year 1G7G, the Bastile received a criminal, 
whose guilt was of the blackest dye, and who was soon 
followed by a crowd of imitators, more profoundly 
wicked, if possible, than she herself was. Poisoning 
was their crime, and the practice of it he ame so com- 
mon, that Madame de Sevigne expresses a fear that, in 
foreign countries, the words Frenchman and poisoner 
would be considered as synonymous. 

Foremost in the dark catalogue stands the Mar- 
chioness of Brinvillieis, the daughter of Dreux d’Au- 
brai, the Civil Lieutenant. She was beautiful reserved 
in her manners, and apparently devout ; but her heart 
was corrupted to the core. From her own confession, 
it appears, that when she was only seven years old, 
she had already lost her maiden innocence, and had 
also set fire to a house. Iler later years .were worthy 
of this beginning. Between 1G6G and 1G70, she poi- 
soned her father, two brothers, a sister, and many of 
her acquaintance. She is said to have administered 
poison to her husband, though without effect ; and also, 
with fatal success, to the poor, and the sick in the 
hospitals, to whom she gave biscuits, in which deadly 
drugs were mixed. The latter facts are denied by Vol- 
taire ; they are, however, positively affirmed by Ma- 
dame de Sevigne. 

The diabolical art which she so widely practised 
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was learned from St. Croix, a young officer, who was 
her paramour. He was a friend of her husband, who, 
in opposition to her real or feigned remonstrances, 
made him an inmate of his house. A criminal inti- 
macy soon took place between the wife and the friend. 
The husband, a man of dissipated habits, seems to 
have been regardless of their intrigue; but her father 
was so disgusted by its shameless publicity that he ob- 
tained a lettre-de-cachet, and St. Croix was lodged in 
the Bastilc, where he continued for twelve months. 
There St. Croix was placed in the same apartment 
with Lxili, an Italian, who was confined on suspicion 
of being, as he really was, a compounder and vender 
of poisons. Lxili taught St. Croix all his detestable 
secrets, and the latter communicated them to the mar- 
chioness, who was a willing scholar. 

St. Croix died suddenly in 1072, and, as he had no 
relatives, the government took possession of his effects. 
Among them was a small box, which was importunately 
claimed by the marchioness. It was opened, and 
found to contain a note, desiring that it might be de- 
livered, without the contents being disturbed, to Ma- 
dame de Brinvilliers. The box was filled with poisons 
of all kinds, some of the marchioness’s letters to him, 
and a note of hand to him, for i30,000 livres, bearing 
her signature. 

Disappointed in all attempts to gain possession of 
the box, and finding that suspicion began to fall hea- 
vily upon her, Brinvilliers took flight. After having 
visited England, she fixed her residence at Liege. 
Fresh presumptions of her guilt having arisen, it was 
resolved to arrest her. Desgrais, the exempt of police, 
was accordingly despatched to Liege. He disguised 
himself as an Abbe, pretended to be enamoured of her, 
insinuated himself into her good graces, and ultimately 
succeeded in seizing the lady and her papers, and coii- 
\ eying them to Paris. 
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Brinvilliers^ow disavowed all knowledge of the 
box ; but it was too late. For a little while her spirits 
deserted her, and she made an ineffectual attempt at 
suicide. She, however, soon rallied them, and pre- 
served her courage to the last. Among her papers 
was found a written confession of the numerous crimes 
which she had committed. To extort an oral confes- 
sion, it was resolved to put her to the ordinary question, 
which consisted in forcing down the throat of the 
culprit an immense quantity of water. When she 
saw three buckets in the torture room, she coolly 
observed, “ This must be for the purpose of drowning 
me, for they can never expect to make a woman of my 
size drink it all.” She was saved from she trial, by 
making a full avowal of her misdeeds. Her sentence 
she heard with an unaltered countenance In the last 
twenty-four hours of her existence she is said to have 
manifested sincere penitence. She was beheaded, and 
her remains were burned, on the IGlh of July 1676. 
It will perhaps scarcely be believed that, on the mor- 
row, the besotted populace collected her ashes ; assign- 
ing as their reason for so doing, that she was a saint ! 

With Brinvilliers was implicated Pcnautier, who 
held the lucrative ofliecs of treasurer-general of the 
clergy, and of the states of Languedoc. lie w r as 
known to be her intimate friend, and was believed, 
apparently with reason, to he one of her favoured 
lovers. It is asserted, that in the box which was left 
by St. Croix, there was a packet of poison, addressed 
to Penauticr. That the receiver-general had the re- 
putation of making use of such packets is certain, 
and was a subject of public jest. Cardinal de I3onzi, 
archbishop of Narbonne, who wasliis strenuous protec- 
tor, used to say laughingly, “ None of those who have 
pensions on my benefices are long-lived, for my star is 
fatal to them all.” The caustic Abbe Fouquct one day 
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saw the prelate and Penautier in a cc^lage together, 
and he told everybody that he had just met Car- 
dinal de Bonzi and his star. Penautier was impri- 
soned, and appears to have bemt in imminent danger ; 
from which he is said to have been extricated only by 
the most powerful influence, and the sacrifice of half 
his riches. 

Instead of operating as a warning, the execution of 
the marchioness would rather seem to have stimulated 
others to the commission of the horrible species of 
crime for which she suffered. After her death, poison- 
ing is said to have become prevalent to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Loud complaints arose from numbers of 
families, members of which were supposed to have 
been taken off secretly by their enemies, or by those 
who were eager to inherit their riches. It was with 
reference to the latter motive that the name of “ pow- 
der of succession” was given to the drug administered. 
We may believe that the complaints were not uufre- 
cjuently groundless — for it has always been the prac- 
tice of weak minds totiscribc sudden death to poison — 
but still, it is certain that there were very many cases 
in which the suspicion w'as borne out by facts. 

So general did the clamour become, that, in January, 
1680, the king issued an ordinance, naming commis- 
sioners, who were to hold their sittings at the Arsenal, 
for the purpose of trying poisoners and magicians I 
This commission is known by the name of In Chambrc 
Arrlente. It has been supposed, that it derived this 
appellation from its being established to take cogni- 
zance of crimes which were punishable by fire. This 
appears to be a mistake; the name having, in old 
times, been given to the hall in which criminals of 
high birth were tried, and which was so called because 
it was hung with bl. ck, and lighted with torches. The 
same title was, how r ever, borne by a sort of committee, 
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which Francis N. instituted in each parliament, for the 
trial of protestants, and which mercilessly condemned 
them to the flames. 

The principal distributor of the poisons, a widow, 
by the name of Monvoisin, but who was known under 
the appellation of La Yoi&in, was already in the lias- 
tile, with about forty persons charged as her accom- 
plices. The most prominent of these subordinate 
culprits were, a female, named La Vigoureux, and her 
brother, and Coeuvrit, a priest, who was called Le- 
sage. La Voisin was a midwife; but her profession 
not proving lucrative, she deserted it for the more 
profitable speculation of turning to account the cre- 
dulity, the folly, and at last the vice'*, of mankind. 
The most innocent part of her employment consisted 
in telling fortunes on the cards, dis .vering stolen 
goods, casting nativities, and selling charms and spells, 
to render women beautiful and beloved, and men in- 
vulnerable and fortunate ! Her pretensions to super- 
natural skill did not stop here; for she boldly under- 
took to show spirits, and even the devil himself, to her 
dupes. Such is the cullibility of the crowd, whether 
of high or low degree, that the number of her visitors, 
the majority of whom were people of rank, soon enabled 
her to remove from a mean lodging into a splendid 
mansion, and keep an equipage and a train of attend- 
ants. That her house was made a convenience for the 
purposes of seduction, and for carrying on illicit con- 
pexions, there can be no doubt ; many of those who 
frequented it, of both sexes, being notorious profligates. 
The round of La Voisin’s occupations was completed 
by the sale of poisons to those who were desirous of 
destroying the proof of incontinence, taking vengeance 
on a rival or an enemy, or getting rid of superannuated 
husbands and long-lived relatives. 

The newly-established tribunal found the whole of 
the prisoners guilty. All but La Voisin were con- 
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demned to punishments short of death ; to imprison- 
ment, exile, or the galleys. She alone was sentenced 
to he burned alive on the Place de Grove, and her 
ashes scattered to the winds. The narrative of her 
last hours proves that, to a considerable portion of bru- 
tal courage, or rather insensibility, she added the most 
disgusting sensuality, vulgarity, and impiety. When 
she was informed of her doom, she invited her guards 
to have a midnight revel with her, at which she drank 
largely of wine, and sang twenty bacchanalian songs. 
The next evening, after having undergone the ques- 
tion, she repeated the revel ; and when she was told 
that she had better think on God, and sing hymns, 
she sang two hymns in a burlesque style. On the 
morning of her execution, she was enraged at being 
refused any other food than soup. Before she was 
placed in the sledge, she was advised to confess ; but 
she obstinately refused, and thrust away from her 
the confessor and the cross. At Notre Dame, it was 
impossible to make hc»* repeat the amende honorable, 
and when she reached the Grove she struggled furiously 
against the officers, and it was not without using force 
that they could take her from the vehicle, bind her, 
and place her on the pile. Consistent to the last, she 
several times kicked off the straw, poured forth a vol- 
ley of oaths, and did not cease her violence till the 
Harries deprived her of the power of motion and speech. 

Either w ith the hope of obtaining impunity, by im- 
plicating the great ar 1 powerful in her crimes, or, 
which her character renders more probable, that she 
might enjoy the malignant delight of involving them 
in her ruin, La Voisin disclosed the names of many 
of the noblest personages of the court, who had con- 
sulted her; and she stated circumstances which gave 
rise to terrible suspicions against them. Among those 
whom she thus dragged into public view, were the 
Countess of ISoissons and the Duchess of Bouillon, 
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nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, the Princess de Tingri, 
Madame de Polignac, and the Duke of Luxembourg. 
Against some of the suspected or accused individuals, 
the Chamber issued warrants ; others it summoned to 
appear, and answer interrogatories. 

The Countess of Soissons, mother of the celebrated 
Prince Eugene, was a woman whose reputation was 
already sullied by the stains of political and amorous 
intrigue. Among the crimes which were attributed to 
her, was the death of her husband, who died suddenly 
in 1673. In her early years, before he became en- 
amoured of her sister Mary, Louis had paid her some 
attentions. It was probably the remembrance of his 
transient flame that induced him to send to the coun- 
tess a message, that if she were innocent he advised 
her to enter the Bastile, in which cas he would be- 
friend her, but that, if she were guilty, she might re- 
tire wherever she pleased. She replied that she was 
blameless, but that she could not endure imprisonment. 
The countess immediately set off for Brussels, and 
she never returned to France. It would, however, he 
doing her injustice to conceal, that she offered to come 
back and justify herself, on condition that she should 
not be confined while the trial was pending. The con- 
dition was not granted, and she died in exile, in 1708. 

The Duchess of Bouillon, her sister, passed through 
the ordeal more triumphantly. There is something 
amusing in the flippant contempt with which she 
treated her judges. The carriages of nine dukes 
went in procession with her to the Chambre Ardente, 
into which she was handed by her husband and the 
Duke of Venddme. Before she would take notice 
of any question that was put to her, she ordered the 
clerk to minute down, “ that she came there solely 
out of respect to the king’s orders, and not at all to 
the Chamber, which she would not recognize, because 
she would not derogate from the privilege of the ducal 
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class.” She then answered, but with no small disdain, 
the various questions, some of which were, in truth, 
ridiculous enough. Her reason for going to La Voi- 
sin’s house was, she said, that she wished to see the 
Sibyls, which that female had promised to show her. 
La Beynie, one of the judges, being absurd enough 
to ask if she had seen the devil, she replied that she 
saw him at that moment, that he was very ugly and 
filthy, and was disguised in the garb of a counsellor of 
state. As she quitted the court, she said aloud, that 
she had never before heard so many foolish speeches so 
gravely uttered. There being nothing more to urge 
against her than that she had been credulous and 
sillily curious, no further proceedings were taken by 
the court, but, angry at her having made laughing- 
stocks of his magistrates, Louis sent her in exile to 
Nerac, in the distant province of Guienne. 

If in France military talents of the highest order, 
and important services rendered to the state, had pos- 
sessed any protecting influence, Francis Henry de 
Montmorcnci, Duke of Luxembourg, would not 
have hqen made a prisoner, and nearly a victim, by 
an implacable and unprincipled minister. Luxem- 
bourg was the posthumous son of that Bouteville 
whom, in a preceding chapter, we have seen con- 
signed to the scaffold for the crime of duelling. He 
was warmly patronised by the Princess of Condo, who 
placed him as aid-de-camp to her son. The young 
Condo soon became attached to him. At the battle 
of Lens, Bouteville distinguished himself so greatly, 
> that, though he was not more than twenty, Anne of 
Austria made him a major-general. 

During the war of the Fronde, Bouteville followed 
the fortunes of Condo ; he joined the Spaniards with 
him, acquired in numerous encounters a well-merited 
. reputation, and, finally, returned to his allegiance along 
with his friend. There is an anecdote recorded of him, 
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on the latter occasion, which is much to his honour* 
After Bouteville had ceased to bear arms against 
France, the Spanish monarch sent him 60,000 crowns, 
as a reward for his services. He refused to take the 
money : “ I never/’ said he, “ considered myself in the 
service of Spain, and will receive favours only from 
my own sovereign/’ Soon after this, he married the 
heiress of the house of Luxembourg, by which union 
he gained a dukedom, and a splendid fortune^ If wo 
may believe St. Simon, rank and riches were all that 
the husband derived from this match, the lady being 
" frightfully ugly, both in figure and face/' and not at 
all atoning .for her personal defects by intellectual 
qualities. As far as regarded beauty, the pair had no 
right to reproach each other ; for Luxembourg him- 
self had repulsive features, a promine >ee on his chest, 
and another behind. 

Between 1667 and 1679, Luxembourg, sometimes 
commander-in-chief. sometimes as second to the great 
Conde and the Duke of Orleans, displayed, in Tranche 
Comte, Holland, and Flanders, a degree of skill which 
gave him a conspicuous place in the first clas$ of gene- 
rals : in fact, Turenne having fallen, and Conde re- 
tired, Luxembourg had no equal in France. The 
marshal’s staff* was conferred on him in 1675. 

But neither the ancient descent, nor the high rank, 
nor the still higher jrenown, of Luxembourg, were suf- 
ficient to shield him from the malice of his potent 
enemy. That enemy was Louvois, — Louvois, the 
perpetual inciter of Louis to war, the director of the 
horrible crimes committed by the French troops in 
Holland, and the incendiary of the Palatinate. He 
was, at one time, the friend of Luxembourg, but they 
quarrelled ; and he thenceforth hated him, with even a 
more deadly hatred than he had cherflfhed against 
Turenne. The affair of the poisoners seemed .to af- 
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ford him an opportunity, which he eagerly seized, of 
disgracing, and perhaps destroying, the duke. 

It was by a credulous belief in the power of pre- 
tended sorcerers, that Luxembourg was brought into 
peril. Bonnard, clerk to one of his lawyers, had lost 
some papers, which were indispensable to the success 
of a lawsuit instituted by the duke. To leoover them, 
he applied to Lesago, one of the confederates of La 
Voisin. Lesage required 2,000 crowns, and the per- 
formance of certain mummeries by Bonnard ; and his 
demand was granted. The papers were then found 
to be in the hands of a girl named Dupin, who refused 
to give them up. A power of attorney was now ob- 
tained from the duke, by Bonnard, authorizing steps to 
be taken against Dupin, to compel her to resign the 
papers. This he gave to Lesage, who, between the 
body of the document and the signature, inserted two 
lines, containing a transfer of the duke’s soul to his 
Satanic majesty. Luckily, the clumsy forger had 
written these lines in a hand w-riting quite different 
from that of the instrument itself. This compact with 
the devil formed the main proof against Luxembourg. 
He appears, indeed, to have afforded a further pretext 
for suspicion, by his weakness in applying to Lesage 
for the horoscopes of various individuals. 

It was on this slender foundation that the plot 
against him was built. When his name began to be 
called in question, he is said to have been insidiously 
counselled by Louvois, to save himself by flight. The 
brave Cavoie, who was his friend, proved himself to be 
so, by advising him t^ surrender himself voluntarily 
to the Bastile ; and this advice was wisely followed by 
the duke. On his arrival there, he was placed in a 
comfortable chamber, and, on the second day, he un- 
derwent a preliminary interrogation. But it was not 
the intention of the minister who had driven him into 
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a prison, that he should enjoy any comfort there ; and 
accordingly, on the third day, he was removed to one 
of the filthiest of dungeons, not more than six fept and 
a half in diameter, and ro further notice was taken of 
him for five weeks. He claimed his privilege, as a 
peer, of being tried by the Parliament, but no atten- 
tion was paid to his claim, and he was obliged to be 
contented with protesting against this denial of justice. 
It was afterwards made a subject of reproach to him, 
by some of the peers, that he had not stood up with 
sufficient boldness for the rights of the peerage. 

Luxembourg remained for fourteen months in the 
noisome den into which Louvois had thrown him. 
The fetid atmosphere which he breathed, the want of 
exercise, and the disturbed state of his mind, brought 
on a fit of illness, and so much injured his. constitution 
that be never thoroughly recovered. It must have 
been no small aggravation of his se'ferings, that he 
was occasionally drawn forth, to be confronted with 
the profligate Lesage, and others of the same class, 
and to hear them impudently charge him with the 
foulest crimes. Lesage maintained, that the duke had 
entered into the compact with Satan for the purpose of 
procuring the death of Dupin ; his accomplices added, 
that by his order they had murdered her, cut the body 
into quarters, and thrown it into the river. Besides 
this improbable story, they told another, equally im- 
probable, that he had given poisoned wine to a brother 
of Dupin, and to a mistress whom that brother kept, 
and had endeavoured to destroy several persons by 
means of sorcery. Their depositions may, indeed, 
contest the palm of absurdity and falsehood with those 
of Titus Oates and his perjured associates. 

This, however, was not all. It would seem, from 
their evidence, that the duke had driven a hard bar- 
gain' with the prince of darkness, for they asserted that 
the compact was designed not only to bring about the 
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murder of Dupin, but also to obtain the government 
of a province or a fortress, and the marriage of his 
son with the daughter of Louvois. In a letter to a 
friend, Luxembourg has left on record his dignified 
answer to the last of these stupid calumnies. After 
treating with ridicule the idea that he would sell his 
soul for a government, he says, with respect to the 
remainder, “ I replied that when the villain (Lesage) 
told such an untruth, he did not know that I was of a 
family which did not purchase alliances by crimes ; that 
it would have been a great honour to me had my son 
married Mdlle. de Louvois, but that I would not 
have adopted for the purpose any means which would 
have subjected me to self-reproach ; and that when 
Matthew de Montmorcnci espoused a queen of France, 
the mother of a minor king, he did not give himself 
to the devil *for this marriage, since the thing was done 
by a resolution of the States General, who declared 
that, to jjrnin for the monarch the services of the lords 
of Montmorenci, it was necessary to form this union. 
It was even out of delicacy that I used the word 
jewices, for I believe that, in the declaration, the word 
protection is used/’ 

Such testimony as w'as produced against Luxem- 
bourg was not deemed by his judges sufficient to 
warrant his conviction, even though a minister of state 
w r as eager for his ruin. He w as, in consequence, set 
free on the 14th of May, 1680. Notwithstanding the 
duke’s acquittal, Louis banished him from the court, 
and he remained in ^xilc till the summer of 1G81, 
when he was recalled, and resumed his duties as 
captain of the body-guards. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that Louis never made the slightest allusion to 
what had passed. 

For ten years, Luxembourg remained without a 
command. In 1690, however, Louis himself placed 
him at the head of the army in Flanders. Luxem- 
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bourg had scarcely taken the held, before he gained 
the splendid victory of Fleurus. The fall of Namur, 
or of Charleroi, would probably have been the result 
of this success, had he not been thwarted by the 
malignant Louvois, who forbade his besieging either 
of those fortresses, and deprived him of the best part 
of his army, to reinforce Bo others. In the succeeding 
campaigns, Luxembourg pursued his triumphant pro- 
gress, and won the battles of Lcuze, Steenkirk, and 
Neerwinden. Such a number of standards were taken, 
and sent to be hung up in the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
at Paris, that the Prince of Conti wittily denominated 
him “ the tapestry-hanger of Notre Dame.” Irritated 
by his defeats, William III. is said to have exclaimed, 
“Am I never to beat that hunchback?” “ Hunch- 
back !” said the duke, when he was told of this speech, 
“ what does he know about it? He h:»s never seen my 
back!" The career of Luxembou.g was abruptly 
closed, by an illness of only live days, on the 4th of 
January, 1(195. 

Several persons of distinction were censured by the 
“ Chambre Ardcnte,” and were, in consequence, for- 
bidden the court, or sent into exile. Among the latter 
was Madame de Polignac. The monarch was so de- 
cidedly hostile to her, that, five years afterwards, he 
spoke of her with unmeasured severity, and interfered 
to prevent the marriage of her son with Mdlle. de 
ltambures. It was said, that she had once formed the 
scheme of giving him a philtre, to inspire him with a 
passion for her. 

One of the humbler class of culprits who was im- 
prisoned in the liastile, and who finally suffered the 
extreme sentence of the law, was Stephen de Bray, 
described as the accomplice of .lames Dechaux and 
Jane Chanfrain, who were perhaps rivals of La Voisin 
and her confederates in their detestable trade. The 
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crimes alleged against him were blasphemy, sacrilege, 
and poisoning, and he was burned at the Greve. 

From poisoners, and mercenary pretenders to 
sorcery, we turn to an adventurer of a less noxious 
species. The Abbe Primi was a native of Bologna, 
in which city his father was a cap-maker. He had 
acuteness, wit, and a pleasing person, and with these 
mental and corporeal qualities lie hoped to make his 
way at Paris. On his journey thither he became ac- 
quainted with a man of talent, named Duval. One of 
the travellers in the coach smelt so offensively that 
the others were anxious to get rid of him ; and accord- 
ingly Duval and Primi secretly concerted a scheme 
for that purpose. Primi was to pretend to the gift of 
foretelling, from only seeing a person’s handwriting, 
what had happened, and would happen, to him. Primi, 
being questioned by Duval on this head, gave him ela- 
borate answers, which the latter admitted to be cor- 
rect. Specimens of the penmanship of the rest of the 
travellers', who were in the plot, were then handed to 
Primi, and, of course, they were satisfied with the re- 
sult. The obnoxious passenger at length begged the 
oracular Italian to do for him the same favour that he 
had done for the rest. When Primi looked at the 
paper, he pretended to be shocked, and hastily gave it 
back, declining to say more than that “ he hoped he 
was mistaken.” The applicant, however, solicited so 
earnestly to know his fate, that Primi told him he was 
destined to be assassinated at Paris, if he went thither. 
This startling intelligence produced the designed 
effect ; the strong-scouted querist took the first oppor- 
tunity to discontinue his journey, and return to his 
home. 

When they reached Paris, Duval presented Primi 
to the Abbe de la Baume, who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Embrun , and the abbe introduced him to 
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the Duke of Vendome, and his brother, the Grand 
Prior. The trick played off in the stage was talked 
over, and it was agreed that a repetition of it in the 
French capital would be productive of infinite amuse* 
inent. Primi was therefore kept carefully secluded, 
for nearly two months, till he had learned by heart the 
genealogy and the secret history of most of the persons 
about the court. When he had obtained a thorough 
knowledge of their connexions, amours, nvalships, 
enmities, and presumed motives, his skill in his novel 
kind of divination was spread about by his employers, 
and all the rank and fashion of France soon flocked to 
consult him. Among the distinguished females who 
patronized him, were the Countess of Soissons and the 
Duchess of Orleans; the latter of whom Primi firmly 
convinced of his powers, by mentioning many circum- 
stances relative to her correspondence with the Count 
de Guiclie. The duchess prevailed « .1 Louis XIV. to 
let her show his handwriting to the Italian. To her 
utter astonishment, Primi no sooner saw it ilian he 
declared it to he written by a miserly curmudgeon, who 
was not possessed of a single good quality. When 
she returned the paper to Louis, and told him what 
Primi had said, the king was no less astonished than 
she was. The paper was indeed written by a man of 
whom his enemies spoke in the same manner as Pri- 
mi. It was the handwriting of ltose, the king’s 
cabinet secretary, who wrote exactly like Louis, and 
whom he often employed to answer letters, that he 
might himself avoid trouble. To got at the bottom of 
this mystery, the king ordered Primi to be brought 
into bis cabinet. “ Primi,” said the monarch, “ I 
have only two words to say — disclose to me your 
secret, for which I will pay you with a pension of two 
thousand livres — or else make up your mind to be 
hanged.” There was no resisting the bribe and the 
threat, and Primi consequently related his own history, 
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and all that had come to his knowledge since he had 
lived in the capital. On going into the queen's apart- 
ment, Louis mentioned, before the courtiers, that he 
had admitted Primi to an interview, and lie added, 
“ I must acknowledge that he told me things which no 
being of his kind has ever before revealed to anyone.** 
This strong testimony to the merit of Primi contri- 
buted not a little to enhance his reputation. 

The pension granted to him by Louis placed Primi 
above the necessity of resorting to deception for a 
“livelihood; nor, indeed, was the part which he had 
been playing one which could be carried on for any 
length of time. He married the daughter of Frederic 
Leonard, an eminent Parisian printer, and sought to 
gain reputation by chronicling the actions of the French 
monarch. In an Italian narrative, which he wrote, of 
the Dutch campaign of Louis, he divulged the secret 
of the private treaty between that monarch and our 
Charles II. For this he was sent to the Bastile ; hut 
he was’ soon released, and received an ample present. 
The publication is believed to have, in fact, been autho- 
rized by the king, to punish the defection of Charles ; 
the imprisonment of the author being merely a blind, 
to prevent his master from being suspected. 

Louvois,who will forever be infamously remembered 
for his outrages upon humanity, was the tyrant who 
twice consigned to the Bastile the celebrated medallist, 
Andrew Morell. Berne was the native place of 
Morell, who was horn in 1646. He was remarkable 
for his memory and acuteness. The study of history led 
him to that of numismatics, in which he made an al- 
most unequalled progress ; and he learned drawing, in 
order to render his medallic knowledge more perfect 
and available. Charles Putin, the son of Guy, then 
an exile from France, who was himself no mean nu- 
mismatist, became acquainted With Morell, and aided 
him by his counsel and purse. It was probably by 
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his advico that, in 1680, Morell visited Paris, where 
lie met with a warm reception from the most distin- 
guished m$n of learning and science. Encouraged 
by them, he undertook the laborious task of publish- 
ing a description of all the antique medals which were 
contained in the numerous cabinets of Europe. As 
a prelude, he gave a specimen to the world. But his 
scheme was interrupted, for the moment, by a circum- 
stance which would ultimately have benefited it, had 
he not been ungenerously treated. Pie was appointed 
coadjutor of Bainssart, the keeper of the king’s medals. 
In assiduously arranging and reducing to order the 
vast collection which was placed under his care, he 
spent several years. When he claimed his promised 
reward it was withheld, and, on his venturing to resent 
this breach of faith, he was committed to the* Bastile, 
in 1688, by Louvois. Ilis friends obtained his release ; 
but, in little more than twelve months, he was again 
immured in that prison, probably for tbo same reason 
as before. Yet, while lie was thus persecuted by an 
arrogant minister, lie continued to enjoy the esteem of 
Louis XIV. ; a curious fact, winch proves how strong 
was the influence of Louvois over his master. While 
he was in the Bastile, his colleague died, and he was 
offered the vacant place of sole keeper of the king’s 
cabinet, on condition that he would change his reli- 
gion. Morell, however, rejected the offer. 

It was not, till 1691, nor till the government of 
Berne had interfered in his behalf, that Morell was^et 
free. Disgusted with the treatment which he had 
experienced, he returned to his native country. His 
subsequent existence was embittered by severe bodily 
suffering. His health was so much injured by confine- 
ment, and by vexation at his favourite project being 
frustrated, that palsy deprived him of the use of one 
side, and rendered him incapable of handling pen or 
pencil. He was somewhat recovered, and ' had ac- 
u 
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quired the patronage of the Count of Schwartzen- 
burg-Armstadt, a lover of medals, when he was over- 
turned in a carriage, and one of his shoulders dislo- 
cated. This accident brought on another attack of 
palsy, to which he fell a victim in 1700. The mate- 
rials for his unfinished work were arranged and 
published, by Havcrcamp, in 1734, with the title of 
iC Thesaurus Morellianus.” Another of his works, a 
“ Numismatic History of the Twelve Emperors,” was 
given to the public, in 1753, by Havcrcamp, Schlegel, 
and Gori, who overlaid it with a ponderous mass of 
confused and discordant commentaries. 

The doctrines of Quietism, the origin of which may 
be traced to oriental climes, but of which a Spanish 
monk, Michael Molinos, was the European apostle, 
and finally the victim, were espoused by one of the 
mokt amiable of French enthusiasts, and they brought 
on her, as they had brought on him, calumny, perse- 
cution, and imprisonment. Madam Guy on, whose 
maidei^ name w as Bouvier de la Motte, was born at 
Montargis, in 1G48. Even in very early youth she 
had a strong tendency to mysticism, and would have 
adopted a monastic life, had her parents not prevented 
her. At sixteen she was married ; at eight- and- 
twenty she became a widow. The visionary ideas 
which she had cherished before marriage now resumed 
their empire, and a powerful stimulus was given to 
them by her confessor, arid by the titular bishop of 
Geneva, and other ecclesiastics, all of whom laboured 
to fill her with the belief that Heaven had destined her 
to play an extraordinary part for the advancement of 
religion. “ Left a widow when she was still tolerably 
young/’ says Voltaire, “ with riches, beauty, and a 
mind fitted for society, she became infatuated with 
what is*called spiritualism. A monk of Anneci, near 
Geneva, named Lacombe, was her director. This 
man, characterized by a not uncommon mixture of 
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passions and religion, and who died mad, plunged the 
mind of his penitent into the mystic reveries by which 
it was already affected. The longing desire to he a 
French St. Theresa* did not allow her to perceive how 
different the French character is from the Spanish, 
and made her go much further than St. Theresa. 
The ambition of having disciples, which is perhaps the 
strongest of all the kinds of ambition, took entire pos- 
session of her heart.” In ascribing such a motive to 
Madame Guyon, Voltaire does her wrong, there not 
being a shadow of a reason for supposing that she was 
actuated by any thing but a sincere though erroneous 
belief, that she was fulfilling a solemn duty. He is 
more correct in the description which he gives of her 
doctrines. “ She taught a complete renunciation of 
self, the silence of the soul, the'annihilation of all its 
faculties, internal worship, and the j «rc and disinte- 
rested love of God, which is neither degraded by fear, 
nor animated by the hope of reward.” It must be 
owned that, both in language and ideas, she often fell 
into enormous absurdity, in her efforts to explain and 
enforce these doctrines. 

For five years Madame Guyon wandered through 
Piedmont, Dauphiny, and the adjacent provinces, 
spreading her opinions by the press as well as by oral 
communication. As was to be expected, she made 
many ardent proselytes, and not a few enemies. In 
l()8(i she returned to Paris, and continued her la- 
bours, and was left unmolested for two years. At 
length she attracted the notice of the archbishop of 
Paris, who affected to be shocked at the resemblance 
which her tenets bore to those of Molinos. The see of 
Paris was at that time filled by Harlay de Chamvallon, 
an individual infamously celebrated for his profligate 
debauchery. This prelate, w>ho certainly was not 
likely to comprehend a pure and disinterested love of 
God, or of man or woman cither, procured Lacombe 
u 2 
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to be sent to the Ba&tile as a seducer, and Madame 
Guyon to the Visitandines convent. At the Yisitan- 
dines she was generally beloved, and made several 
converts. She was soon after Snatched from the 
clutches of Harlay by Madame (in Maintenon, who ad- 
mitted her at St. Cyr, and became much attached to 
her. It was at St. Cyr that she was also introduced 
to Fenelon ; a friendship took place between them 
which nothing could ever shake. 

But though Fenelon continued true to his friend, 
Madame dc Maintenon ultimately deserted her. This 
desertion was the work of Godet-Dcsmarais, bishop of 
Chartres, who was the religious director of St. Cyr 
and of Madame de Maintenon. The mind of the king 
was also poisoned against her; and she was exposed to 
a long series of persecutions, not the least painful of 
which was a slanderous attack on her character, made 
in the form of a letter from Lacombe, exhorting her 
to repent of their criminal intimacy. Lacombe was 
then insane. So irreproachable, however, was her 
conduct, that her innocence was universally acknow- 
ledged. 

In 1G95 she was sent to Vincennes, whence she 
was removed to the Bastile; but she was released 
through the intervention of Noailles, who had suc- 
ceeded the shameless Harlay iu the archbishopric of 
Paris. In 1698 she was again immured in the Bas- 
tile, and was not liberated till 1702. After her libe- 
ration, she was exiled to Blois, where, for fifteen years, 
her patience, piety, and charity, wore admired by 
every one. She died in 1717, at the age of sixty-nine. 

Influenced by prejudice, Voltaire has been unjust 
to Madame Guyon; he denies that she possessed ta- 
lent, and sneeringly says, that “ she wrote verses like 
Cotin, and prose like Punchinello." This is not the 
first time that truth has been sacrificed, for the sake 
of giving an epigrammatic turn to a sentence. To 
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tho opinion of Voltaire mny bo opposed that of the 
shrewd Duke of St. Simon, which is very different. 
Nor is it probable that London would have held in 
high estimation a mere senseless enthusiast. That in 
her writings, which extend to nine-and- thirty volumes, 
much erroneous reasoning, mystic jargon, and even 
nonsense, may be found, admits of no dispute ; hut 
they also contain many fine sentiments strikingly ex- 
pressed. That she was endowed with a prevailing 
eloquence appears to be undeniable. There is an 
anecdote recorded of her which proves, likewise, that 
in the common business of life, she was possessed of a 
large share of penetration and sound sense. She was 
chosen as sole umpire in a cause in which she and 
twenty-two of her relations were interested. After 
thirty days' close iu\ estigation of the documents and 
claims, she drew up an award, \vh h received the 
prompt and full approbation of all the contending 
parties. It may be doubted, whether there li.vc been 
many arbitrators who have given such universal satis- 
faction as Madame Cluyon. 

About the time that Madame Guyon was released 
from the llastile, that prison became the abode of 
(Jatien de Com tils do Sandraz, a fertile writer, but 
whose productions are, for the most part, of a class 
which merits censure rather than praise. This author, 
a Parisian, born in 1044, must be reckoned among 
those who poison the somccs of history. “ lie was,’" 
says Voltaire, “ one of the most culpable writers of 
this kind, lie inundated Europe with fictions under 
the name of histories/' Many of those fictions profess 
to be written by persons who, during the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., had borne a part in 
affairs of state and court intrigues. More than forty 
volumes of memoirs of this sort, biographies, ro- 
mances, and political tracts, were produced by his 
indefatigable pen. He w r as originally a captain in the 
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regiment of Champagne, but went to Holland in 1683, 
and staid in that country for five years. It was while 
he was there that he gave some of his earliest works 
to the press. In 1689, the partiality which he mani- 
fested on the side of France occasioned him to be sent 
out of the Dutch territory, and he went to Paris, where 
he continued till 1694. He then returned to Holland, 
where he continued for eight years. In 1702, he 
went back to his native land, but his reception was 
calculated to make him regret having done so. He 
was immediately scut to the Bastile, where he languish- 
ed for nine years, during the first three of which he 
was very harshly treated. His offence is not known ; 
but his Annals of Paris and the court, in which he at- 
tacked the character of some powerful personages, are 
conjectured to have been the cause of his imprison- 
ment. Ilis decease took place in 1712. 

Of those who suffered m the Bastile very few in- 
deed revealed to the world the secrets of the prison- 
house. The first who disclosed them was Rene 
Augustus Constantine do Bonneville, a Norman gen- 
tleman, who was born at Caen, in 1650. De Bonne- 
ville was the youngest of ten brothers, seven of whom 
fell in the service of their country. After having 
borne arms in, and retired from, the mousquetaircs, he 
was patronised by Chamillart, one of the ministers, 
who employed him in various confidential affairs, and 
rewarded him by a respectable and lucrative office 
in Normandy. De Renneville passed several years 
in bis native provh.ee, filling np by literary pursuits 
bis intervals of leisure from his official duties. The 
persecution of the protestants, of whom he was one, 
drove him, in 1699, into Holland. Being, however, 
unable to find there a satisfactory establishment for 
his family, ho yiel led to the solicitations of Chamillart, 
and returned, in 1702, to France. The minister re- 
ceived him with open arms, gave him a pension, and 
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promised him the first place that might become vacant 
in his own department. But the scene soon changed. 
Envy was excited by the reception which he had met 
with, and it quickly found or made the means of 
crushing him. Some years before, in a splenetic 
mood, lie had written some bouts rimes , which were 
by no means complimentary to France. As, however, 
this would hardly authorize a heavy punishment, he 
was accused of being a spy, and of keeping up a cor- 
respondence with foreign powers. In consequence of 
this he was sent to the Bastile, in May 1702. lie was 
placed in a wretched chamber, dirty, gloomy, and 
swarming with fleas, and his bed was overrun with 
vermin of a more disgusting kind. He was never- 
theless tolerably well treated by his jailers till after 
the escape of Count do Bucquoy, in which he was 
supposed to have assisted. On this supposition he 
was thrown into one of the w T orst dungeons of the 
fortress, where he remained till life was nearly extinct, 
lie tells us that his only sustenance was bread and 
w ater, and that his sleeping place w\as the bare ground, 
where, without straw, or even a stone to lay his head 
on, he lay stretched in the mire, and the slaver of 
the toads. Ilis situation when he was taken out was 
pitiable. “ My eyes,” says he, “ were almost out of 
my head, my nose was as large as a middling-sized 
cucumber, more than half my teeth, which previously 
were very good, had fallen out by scurvy, my mouth 
was swelled, and entirely covered with an eruption, and 
my bones came through my skin in more than twenty 
places/’ Ilis captivity lasted for some years after 
his removal from the dungeon, and as though he was 
not again reduced to the same degree of misery, lie 
was treated with much harshness. He bore his mis- 
fortune with courage, and solaced his lonely hours 
by reading and composition. Ilis pen was a small 
bone, his ink w r as lampblack mixed with wine, and 
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he wrote between the lines, and on the margins, of 
books which he had concealed. Under these dis- 
advantages, he composed several works of consider- 
able length. Among these works was a “ Treatise 
on the Duties of a faithful Christian.” They were 
taken away from him by bis persecutors, and he deeply 
regretted the loss of them. After having been con- 
fined for eleven years, he was set at liberty ; but was 
ordered to quit France for ever. It would have been 
strange had he wished to remain there. De Jleune- 
ville sought an asylum in England, where Cieorge I. 
gave him a pension ; and in 1715 he published his 
“French Inquisition, or the History of the Hastile,” 
which went through three or four editions, and was 
translated into various languages. Jt was probably at 
the instigation of those who were branded in this book, 
that he was attacked in the street by three cut-throats, 
whom, however, he bravely repulsed. De Ilcnneville 
was living in 1724; but the time and place of his 
decease art* not known. Among his works is a Col- 
lection of Voyages for the establishment, &c., of the 
Dutch Fast India Company. 

The next prisoner comes before us wrapped in such 
a mysterious cloud, that he scarcely seems to wear the 
aspect of a being of this world. His birth, his name, 
his country, his crime, are all unknown ; all that we 
really know of him is, that he was long a captive, and 
that he died. It cannot be necessary to say, that the 
problematical indiv : lu.il alluded to is the personage 
who is distinguished by the appellation of “ The Man 
with the Iron Mask.” 

There appears to have been in France, during the 
first forty years of the I8th century, a sort of indis- 
tinct tradition respecting a masked prisoner, who had 
been in various state prisons. It was not, however, 
till 1745 that any attempt was made to lift the veil 
which covered the subject. In that year came out 
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“ Memoires secrets pour servir a Tliistoire do Perse, 
in which French characters were described under 
oriental names. In these memoirs, which have been 
ascribed to several writers, among whom is Voltaire, 
some particulars are given relative to the masked man, 
and he is asserted to have been the Count do Ver- 
mandois, natural son of Louis XIV., confined by his 
father for having struck the dauphin. 

The Memoirs gave rise to a controversy, and to an 
extravagant romance by the Chevalier de Mouhy ; 
but nothing definite was brought forward till 1751, 
when Voltaire published, under a feigned name, the 
first edition of his “Age of Louis XIV.” Here he 
threw a ray of lig^ht on a part of the question, leaving, 
however, the rest in as much darkness as ever. 

Ci Some months after the decease of this minister 
(Mazarin) there happened,” says he, * an event which 
lias no parallel, and what is no less singular is, that 
all the historians have been ignorant of it. There was 
sent, with the utmost secrecy, to the castle of tfie isle of 
St. Margaret, on the coa*t of Provence, an unknown 
prisoner, above the common stature, young, and of a 
most handsome and noble figure. During the journey, 
this prisoner wore a mask, the lower half of which 
had steel springs, which allowed him to eat while the 
mask was on his face. Orders were given to kill him 
if he uncovered himself. He remained in the isle till 
a confidential officer, of the name of St. Mare, go- 
vernor of Pigncrol, having been made governor of the 
Bastile in l(i90, went to the isle of St. Margaret to 
fetch him, and conducted him to the Bastile. always 
masked. The Marquis de Louvois went to see him in 
that isle before his removal, and spoke to him stand- 
ing, and with a deference which bordered on respect. 
This unknown personage was taken to the Bastile, 
where he was lodged as comfortably as it was possible 
to be in that fortress. Nothing that he asked for was 
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refused. 1 1 is predominant taste was for linen of ex- 
treme fineness, and for lace. He played on the guitar. 
His table was profusely served, and the governor 
rarely took a seat in his present An old physician of 
the Bastilc, who had often attended this singular man 
when he was ill, said that he had never seen his face, 
though he had frequently examined his tongue, and 
the rest of his person. He was admirably made, 
said this physician ; his skin was rather brown ; he 
excited an interest by the mere tone of his voice, but 
never complained of his situation, nor gave any 
hint of who he was. This unknown individual died 
in 1703, and was buried at night in the parish of St. 
Paul’s. 

6< What renders these circumstances doubly astonish- 
ing is, that at the time when lie was sent to the isle 
of St. Margaret no eminent personage disappeared in 
Europe. Yet that the prisoner was one is beyond all 
doubt, for the following event took place during an 
early period of his residence in-the isle. The governor 
himself put the dishes on the table, and then with- 
drew, after having locked him in. The prisoner one 
day wrote with his knife on a silver plate, and threw 
the plate out of the window, towards a boat, which 
was near the shore, almost at the foot of the Unvor. 
A fisherman, to whom the boat belonged, picked up 
the plate, and took it to the governor. Greatly asto- 
nished, the latter asked the fisherman, £ Have you 
read what is writte: on this plate, or has anybody 
seen you with it ?’ — 6 I cannot read,’ replied the 
fisherman, ‘I have only just found it, and nobody has 
seen it/ This countryman was detained till the go- 
vernor was thoroughly convinced that he could not 
read, and that no mie had seen the plate. * You may 
go now/ said he, ‘and think yourself lucky that you 
know not how to read/ Of the persons who had a direct 
knowledge of this fact there is one, of undoubted vera- 
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city, who is still living. M.dcChamiUartwas thelast mi- 
nister who was intrusted with this strange secret. The se- 
cond Marshal de Feuillade, his son-in-law, told me that, 
when his father-in-law was on his death-bed, he begged 
him on his knees to tell him who was the man who 
was never known by any other name than that of the 
man with the iron mask. Chamillart replied that it 
was a state secret, and that he had taken an oath never 
to reveal it. There are, besides, others of my con- 
temporaries who can testify to my statement, and I 
know no fact which is more extraordinary or more 
firmly established.” 

At a later period, Voltaire, in the “ Philosophical 
Dictionary,” corrected some trifling errors which he 
had made in his account of the masked prisoner. lie 
states that the captive was first confine'" at Pignerol, 
whence he was removed to the isle of »St. Margaret, 
and that, a few days before his death, he said that he 
believed himself to be about sixty. Voltaire then 
controverts various glasses which had been ha- 
zarded as to the name of the individual, and then 
adds, that the concealment of his face must have been 
occasioned by “ the fear that a too striking resem- 
blance might be recognised in his features.” In con- 
clusion, he hints, that he is well informed on the 
subject, but that he will “not communicate his know- 
ledge. It would seem, however, that, after the lapse 
of a few years, he changed his mind, — for, in another' 
edition of the Dictionary, there was inserted an article, 
ostensibly by the editor, but which is generally sup- 
posed to be written by Voltaire himsdlf. It is there 
roundly asserted that the masked captive was an elder 
brother of Louis XIV., illegitimate, and brought up 
in secrecy, whom for obvious reasons of state the 
reigning monarch was obliged to hold in durance. In 
the original account by Voltaire, his pointed mention 
of the prisoner’s fondness for fine linen and lace, which 
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was also characteristic of Anne of Austria, appears to 
indicate that he believed her to be the mother of the 
mysterious individual. 

There is in the human mind a restless longing, and 
perpetual struggle, to penetrate into every thing that 
is shrouded in mystery. Ever since the man with the 
iron mask was first mentioned, he has been a subject 
of inquiry and controversy ; dissertations and volumes 
innumerable have been written to dispel the Egyptian 
darkness which surrounds him. With the exception 
perhaps of Juuiu', tlvre is probably no personage who 
has been the cause of so many books and theories; 
and in both eases no approach to certainty has been 
made. It is not improbable that Junius may yet be 
unveiled ; but, with respect to the masked captive, so 
long a time has gone by, so much care was taken after 
bis decease to destroy all traces of his existence, and 
it is so likely that the remaining documents, if any 
there were, perished during the French revolution, 
that lucre is not a chance outlie world being enabled 
to say, “ This is certainly the mail.” 

At least twelve or thirteen candidates have been 
brought, forward for the melancholy honour of being 
the personage in question. 'Two of them are English 
— the Duke of Monmouth and Henry Cromwell. Of 
the latter it is only necessary to state that lie lived a 
quiet country life after the restoration, and died in 
Huntingdonshire in l()79. The Duke of Monmouth 
is supposed, by M. do St. Foix, to have found some 
one obliging enough to tr Hint the scaffold in his stead, 
and to have been sent to France, to he kept in safe 
custody. This ineffably absurd theory is demolished 
by the fact., that, when Monmouth was executed, the 
man with the mask had been for twenty years in pri- 
son. Equally baseless is the system of the Chevalier 
dc Taules, who made a claim for Ardewicks, the pa- 
triarch of the Armenians at Constantinople, who was 
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kidnapped, taken to France, and lodged in the Bastile 
hy the Jesuits, to whom he had pi von offence. But 
Ardcwicks was not carried off till 1009 or 1700, and 
he is known to have embraced Catholicism, recovered 
his liberty, and died at Paris. A recent French writer, 
of very considerable talent and research, has revived 
the idea that Fouquet was the prisoner, and has sup- 
ported his argument with great skill ; but it is impos- 
sible to reconcile his supposition with the story told by 
Voltaire. With respect to Fouquet the precautions 
and deference, which Voltaire mentions, would not 
have been deemed necessary. We have seen that the 
author of the “ Secret Memoirs on Persia” asserts the 
Count of Vermandois to have been the unknown cap- 
tive. Voltaire contemptuously denies the tr >th of this 
assertion; which is, indeed, sufficiently refuted by the 
well-ascertained fact, that the count died, of small-pox, at 
the army in Flanders, in 1683, and was buried at Arras; 
his death was notorious to numbers of persons. The 
Duke of Beaufort has been invested with the mask on 
no better authority. There can be no doubt that he 
was slain, in a sally, at the siege of Candia, in 1669. 
But, say those who adopt him as their hero, his body 
was never found. It certainly was not recognised ; 
and for this plain reason, that the Turks stripped it, 
and cut off the head. The next assorted owner of the 
mask is backed by no less than four champions, Dutcns, 
lioux-Fazillac, Delort, and the late Lord Dover, and 
bis cause has been ably supported by them all. The 
claimant for whom they contend is M.ittliioli, secretary 
of the Duke of Mantua, who, for having outwitted 
Louis in a negotiation respecting the cession of Casal, 
was seized by order of the monarch, and imprisoned 
at Pipnerol and other places. There are, however, 
circumstances which seem decisive against his being 
the man with the iron mask. It will perhaps suf- 
fice to mention that, instead of meeting with respect 
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and indulgence, lie was treated with the utmost harsh- 
ness, and even cruelty. It has been argued, as a pre- 
sumption on his side, that his name hears a resemblance 
to that of Marchiali, under which the unknown captive 
was buried. The resemblance, I think, is not a whit 
closer than that which Fluellin so ingeniously discovers 
between Macedon and Monmouth, and is a sorry basis 
on which to build an argument. Another supposition 
gives the mask to Don John de Gorizaga, a natural 
brother of the Duke of Mantua, who is imagined to 
have accompanied Matthioli in disguise to the con- 
ference at which he was seized. This supposition is 
rendered untenable, by irrefragable proof that Mat- 
thioli was alone. 

We have now arrived at the only remaining name 
which has been mentioned as that of the mysterious 
prisoner. Voltaire, as we have seen, affirms that he 
was a son of Anne of Austria. This assertion seems 
to receive support from the language which is said to 
have been held by Louis XV. Laborde, the head 
valct-de-chambre of that monarch, who enjoyed much 
of his confidence, once endeavoured to obtain from 
him the long-concealed secret. He did not succeed. 
“ I pity him,” replied the king, “but his detention was 
injurious only to himself, and averted great misfor- 
tunes . Thou must not know the secret.” It is mani- 
fest that such a speech could not be made with refer- 
ence to any of the persons who have been enumerated. 
It is equally manifest that, as Voltaire has intimated, 
the mask could hav^ been worn for no other pur- 
pose than to prevent a striking likeness from being 
recognised. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the pater- 
nity of the unknown child, to which Anne of Aus- 
tria is thought to have given birth. By some the 
Duke of Bucking nam has been assigned as its father, 
others have attributed it to a F rench nobleman ; some 
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have imagined that it was the fruitof a legitimate union 
with Cardinal Mazarin, a kind of union which, how- 
ever, could not take place ; and others, with more ten- 
derness for the character of the queen, have represented 
it to be a twin brother of Louis XIV. The theory of 
his royal birth may, perhaps, be as erroneous as all the 
rest ; but it appears to me to be the only one by which 
we can account for the close and perpetual imprison- 
ment, the pains taken to confine the secret to as few 
persons as possible, the carefully concealed features, 
and the respect and indulgence which are asserted to 
have been uniformly shown to the unfortunate captive*. 

We must now turn our attention from the victim of 
state policy to some of the victims of religious per- 
secution. 

To enumerate all whom Jansenism led to the Bas- 
tile would be a tedious labour, and no lc a uninterest- 
ing than tedious, as little more than a dry list of names 
would be the result. Among the Jansenists who 
towards the close of Louis XIV.’s reign were sent to 
the Bastilo, we find Tiron, a Benedictine, who was 
prior of Meulan ; Germain Veillant, an author; and 
Lebrun-Dcsmarets, a man of much theological erudi- 
tion. Tiron was committed “ for different writings, on 
matters of religion and state, and against the king and 
the Jesuits.” The coupling together of the king and 
the disciples of Loyola, as though they were coequal 
powers, is a striking proof of the vast influence which 
the Society of Jesus had acquired. Vcillant’s offence 
was his being “ a violent Jansenist, in connexion with 
Father Qucsnel, and having got his works printed, and 
managed his affairs at Paris.” He was examined 
eighty-nine times, and was probably treated with more 
than common harshness, for he fell ill on the day 

* The mask is said to have been improperly described as being of 
iron ; it being foimcd of black velvet. Only the frame woik and 
the springs were ot metal. 
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that he was released, and died in the course of a few 
days. 

Lebrun-Dcsmarets, a native of Rouen, who entered 
the Bastile in 1707, two years previous to the destruc- 
tion of Port- Royal monastery, was of a family which 
was strongly attached to that persecuted establish- 
ment. His father, a bookseller of Rouen, was con- 
demned to the galleys, for having printed books in 
vindication of it. The son w as partly educated in the 
convent, and never ceased to regard its inmates with 
affection and reverence. In 1707, when they were 
involved in a harassing lawsuit by their enemies, 
Lebrun espoused their cause so ardently that lie was 
imprisoned, lie was held in durance for five years, 
and was treated with great severity. After he re- 
covered his liberty, he took up his abode at Orleans, 
where he died, in 1731, at the age of eighty. On 
Palm Sunday, the day .before his death, fearing that a 
priest would refuse to administer the sacrament to him, 
he dragged his enfeebled frame to the cliurch, that he 
might not quit the world without the consolation of 
having participated in the rites of religion. Lebrun’s 
principal work is a “ Liturgical Journey in France, " in 
which he gives an account of the most remarkable cus- 
toms and ceremonies of the various churches. 

We now revert once more to prisoners whose sins 
were political. Count John Albert do Bucquoy, the 
next individual who comes under our notice, was of 
the family of the celebrated Spanish and Imperial ge- 
neral, who bore the me name and* title. He was a 
native of Champagne, in which province he was born 
about 1650. A line in Dry den’s severe description of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, will partly characterize 
Bucquoy; he 

“ Was cvciy thing by starts, anil nothing long. M 
The circumstances of his having been left an orphan 
at the age of four years, and having received a very 
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imperfect education, may, perhaps, account for some 
o fhis eccentricities. He embraced the military life ; 
but when he had served for five years, an escape from 
danger, which he considered as miraculous, induced 
him to make a vow to withdraw from all worldly pur- 
suits. The rules of the Carthusian monks not being 
strict enough to satisfy him, he entered at La Trappe, 
where he so much injured his health by supereroga- 
tory austerities that the Abbe de Railed, the superior 
of the convent, was obliged to dismiss him. Bucquoy 
then abruptly resumed his warlike attire ; but soon 
after, with equal abruptness, again cast it off, to dress 
himself in rags, and become a hermit. Flying from 
the temptations of Paris, he next settled at Rouen, 
where, under the name of La Mort, he for tvro years 
kept a school, to give gratuitous instruction to the 
poor. The Jesuits of that city admire I his talents 
and his humble demeanour, and fruitlessly endeavoured 
to enrol him in their fraternity. Having been acci- 
dentally recognised by a person who had been 'a bro- 
ther officer, he could no longer preserve his incognito, 
and he therefore quitted Rouen, and bent his way to 
Paris. There he formed the plan of founding a new 
monastic order, destined to prove to unbelievers the 
truth of the Christian religion. It appears to have 
been about this time that he assumed the garb and 
title of an abbe. But while he was thus planning 
the demolition of incredulity, he so bewildered him- 
self in his theological speculations and reasonings, that 
he became a sceptic. One thing which contributed 
much to produce the change in him was, that, not- 
withstanding his self-inflicted severities, he had failed 
to obtain the power, of working miracles. This alone 
would suffice to prove that his intellects were disor- 
dered. At this period, his relatives, who had long 
believed him dead, were made acquainted with his 
x 
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being m existence, and they procured for him a bene- 
fice. Bucquoy, however, had got rid of his religious 
schemes, and had relapsed into a taste for the profes- 
sion of a soldier. 1 1 is wish was now to raise a regi- 
ment. But while he was indulging this new freak, he 
attracted the attention of the government by his in- 
vectives against despotism and the abuse of power. 
He was mistaken for the Abbe do la Boitrlie, who 
afterwards became notorious in England under the 
name of Guiscard, and was arrested. When the 
mistake was discovered, he would have been set free, 
had not his indiscreet language and conduct caused him 
to be detained. He was committed to Fort-l’Evcque, 
from whence, however, he contrived to escape. After 
having been at large for a considerable time, he was 
caught and shut up in the Bastilo, with a strict charge 
to the keepers, that he should be closely watched, as 
being an enterprising and dangerous person. The 
officers of that prison were seldom slack in executing 
such orders, yet, in spite of all their vigilance, Buc- 
quoy took his measures so skilfully, and carried them 
into effect with so much secrecy, that, in May 1701), 
after having been confined for two years, he left his 
jailor* in the lurch, and made good his retreat to Switz- 
erland. As soon as he was in safety, he began to ne- 
gotiate with the French ministers for his return to 
France, and the restoration of his property. Failing 
in this, he journeyed to Holland, and submitted to the 
allies a project for converting France into a republic, 
and annihilating arbitrary power. This scheme, too, 
fell to the ground. It was, nevertheless, beneficial 
to him, as it gained for him the friendship of General 
S chill e m burg, who, in 1714, introduced him, at Han- 
over, to George I. The monarch was pleased %vith 
his conversation, admitted him to his table, and gave 
him a pension. Bucquoy lived to nearly the age of 
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ninety. In his latter days, ho wholly neglected his 
dross, suffered his beard to grow, and might well have 
been mistaken for a squalid mendicant. 

There was perhaps a spice of madness in Bucquoy, 
which sufficiently accounts for his eccentric conduct. 
Tor the faults, or rather crimes, of the personage who 
now comes under our notice there was no such excuse. 
Throughout the whole of his existence, which, like 
that of Bucquoy, was protracted far beyond the period 
usually allotted to man, the Marshal Duke of Riche- 
lieu displaj cd as few virtues, and as many vices, as any 
courtier on record. He had superficial talents, some 
wit, polished manners, a handsome person, and much 
bravery ; and this is all that can be said for him. On 
the other hand, he was wholly without honour, morals, 
and religion; a supporter and adulator of despotism, a 
political intriguer, who could stoop to ' -c the basest 
means for the accomplishment of his purposes, a reek- 
less duellist, and a systematic and heartless seducer ; 
he was, in fact, an impersonation of the profligacy and* 
corruption w hich distinguished the courts of the regent 
Duke of Orleans and the fifteenth Louis. 

Richelieu, who, in his early years, w'as known as 
the Duke of Fronsac, was born in 1G9G. He was a 
seven months' child, whom after his birth it was ne- 
cessary to keep in a box filled with cotton, and the 
preservation of whose existence was long doubtful. 
When his health was established, he was put under 
able preceptors ; hut lie derived little benefit from their 
instructions, and he never could spell with tolerable 
correctness. He acquired, however, those showy 
graces which, undoubtedly, are an ornament to vir- 
tue, but which, when the possessor has no virtue, 
can captivate only persons of frivolous minds. lie 
was introduced to the court at the early age of fourteen, 
and soon, as St. Simon tells us, became its darling. 
The female portion of it was in raptures with him, 
x 2 
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and seems to have expressed its feelings without any 
regard to decorum. Fronsac, whose passions were 
uncommonly precocious, met the forward with equal 
ardour, and spared no pains to ensnare the few who 
were more timid or more modest. Fie went to such a 
length that censure began to fall heavily on the 
Duchess of Burgundy, and his own father deemed it 
prudent to request a lettre-dc-cachet against him, 
under which he was for fourteen months confined in 
the Bastile. During his seclusion, Fronsac was at- 
tended by a preceptor ; and he consequently came out 
of prison with some knowledge of Latin, and some 
addition to his scanty stock of useful information; but, 
as far as concerned dignity of mind and purity of 
heart, no improvement whatever had taken place. 

The licentious career of Richelieu was suspended 
for a while, by his serving as a volunteer in the army. 
He was present at the battle of Dcnain, and at the 
sieges of the fortresses which were recovered by 
Villars in consequence of his victory ; and he dis- 
tinguished himself so much, that he was made aide-de- 
camp to the marshal, and was chosen by him to convey 
to Paris the news of the surrender of Friburg. In 1715, 
he succeeded to the title of Richelieu. On this occasion 
he performed an action which merits praise ; the pro- 
perty which was available for the debts of his father 
was far from sufficient to cover them, he generously 
paid to the creditors the full amount of their claims. 

Again all the faculties of Richelieu were devoted 
to licentious pleasur s, which were now and then in- 
terrupted by a duel. In 1716 he had a desperate 
encounter with the Count de (lace, for which the 
regent committed both parties to the Bastile, where 
they remained from March till August. This impri- 
sonment was, however, less severe than that which he 
had to endure two years afterwards. In the spring 
of 1719, he was sent, for the third time, to the Bastile, 
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but, in this instance, he went with the brand of traitor 
upon him, and was treated accordingly. He was con- 
cerned in the Cellamare conspiracy, and had promised 
to deliver up Bayonne to the Spaniards, and to join in 
exciting the south of France to revolt. “ If the Duke 
of Richelieu had four heads/’ said the regent, “ I have 
proof enough against him to deprive him of them all/' 
On his first arrival at the Bastile, the duke was placed 
in a dungeon ; but female influence soon obtained his 
removal to more comfortable quarters, and permission 
for him to walk daily on the ramparts of the fortress. 
His walks gave rise to an occurrence, which speaks 
volumes as to the unblushing depravity of the high- 
born dames of France. During the hour that he was 
walking, a string of elegant carriages, filled with wo- 
men who notoriously were or had been bis mistresses, 
passed slowly backward and forward i. front of the 
spot where he was, and an intercourse of signs was 
kept up between the prisoner and these unscrupulous 
ladies. It was by the intercession of tw r o princesses' 
who w r erc enamoured of him, that his release was ob- 
tained, after he had suffered a captivity of five months. 

The danger to wdiich Richelieu had been exposed 
on this occasion, though it did not render him less 
vicious, rendered him, at least in one respect, more 
prudent ; he did not again put his head in the way of 
beingbrought to the block. Thenceforward he limited 
his political intrigues, in France, to acquiring benefits 
for himself, circumventing his rivals, providing mis- 
tresses for the king, and making those mistresses the 
instruments of his designs ; and by these arts he be- 
came a thriving courtier. Honours of all kinds, mili- 
tary and civil, were showered upon him. At the age 
of twenty-four, without any literary pretensions what- 
ever, he w r as unanimously chosen a member of the 
French Academy ; and, in 1734, he was nominated an 
honorary member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
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Belles Lettres. In the army lie rose to the rank of 
marshal ; but his titles as a soldier were not unearned. 
At Kelil, Philipsburg, Dettingen, Frihurg, Fontenoy, 
Laufeldt, Genoa, and Minorca, they were fairly won. 
In his last campaign, however, that of Hanover, in 
1757, he sullied his laurels by the most infamous con- 
duct. Ills rapacity and extortion were a scorpion 
scourge to the country which France had subdued ; 
and, as though he feared that his own endless exac- 
tions would not suffice to make him hated, he allowed, 
if not encouraged, his troops to be guilty of marauding, 
and of various other enormities. The subsequent 
defeats of the French army were the righteous result 
of these dishonourable proceedings. As a negotiator, 
Richelieu manifested considerable skill. He was twice 
employed in that capacity ; at Vicuna, from 1725 to 
1729, and at Dresden, in 1740. In both instances 
he fully accomplished the purpose of his mission, and 
in both lie displayed a degree of ostentatious magnifi- 
cence which had seldom been equalled. When he 
entered Vienna, his train consisted of seventy-live car- 
riages ; and his horses, and those of his officers, were 
shod with silver, the shoes being slightly fastened, that 
they might fall off and be left for the populace. In 
the state employments which he held, there appears to 
have been but a solitary instance in which he was en- 
titled to praise. As lieutenant-general of the king in 
Languedoc, he once deviated into the right path; by a 
judicious mixture of firmness and mildness, he averted 
the disturbances wh eh were about to arise from the 
persecution of the protestants. But it was not in his 
nature to be permanently good. At a later period, 
his harshness, in the same country, was rewarded by 
his being appointed governor of Guienne and Gas- 
cony; and his prde and tyranny very soon rendered 
him an object of detestation in both of these pro- 
vinces. At court, his influence and his example had 
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a baneful effect. He for more than a quarter of a 
century possessed the friendship of Louis XV., and lie 
foully abused it ; he pandered to the monarch’s lusts, 
and strained every nerve, with too much success, to 
prevent the misguided sovereign from carrying into 
effect his occasional resolves, to lead in future a life 
more suitable to his years, and to the lofty station 
which he filled. He was the Mephistopheles of his 
royal master. 

Richelieu was so fortunate as not to he exposed to 
the revolutionary tempest ; his disgraceful career was 
brought to a close in August, 1788, when he had at- 
tained the ago of ninety-two. 

Of prisoners less known, or less important, during 
the period to which this chapter refers, i< will suffice to 
give a scanty specimen. Religious intolerance contri- 
buted largely to people the jails. To numerate all 
who expiated in dungeons the crime of being protest- 
ants, would be an endless task ; in l(iS(j a hundred 
and forty-seven persons, and in 1(>89 sixty-one, were 
sent to the Bastile alone, almost all of whom were 
hugonots. To unite in marriage the members of that 
proscribed class w^as a heinous ofFencc ; a priest, named 
John de Pardiou, was doomed to the Bastile for com- 
mitting it. Whole families were immured for endea- 
vouring to leave the kingdom. Some of the victims 
were driven to despair by the manner in which they 
were treated. Such was the case with the Sieur Bra- 
conneau, who, as the register specifies, was ‘‘impri- 
soned on account of religion, and died of a wound 
which he gave to himself with a knife.” The pro- 
testants weie, however, not the sole sufferers; theJan- 
senists, too, came in for an ample share of persecution. 

Real or pretended plots and evil speaking against the 
king were another fruitful source of commitments. The 
following area few instances : Don Thomas Crisafi “sus- 
pected of intrigues with the Spanish ambassador against 
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the interests of the king.” Joseph Jurin, a footman, 
for having said, “ Who can prevent me from killing the 
king ?” The Sieur Beranger de Berliere, “ for a plot 
against. the kings person.” The Count de Morlot, 
accused of “ detestable purposes against the king’s 
life.” Dcsvallons, “ for speaking insolently of the 
king/’ Laurence Lemierre, shoemaker, and his wife, 
for dangerous discourse about the king ; and Francis 
Brindjoug for the same offence. The Sieur Cardel, 
“ for important reasons, regarding the safety of the 
king's person.” Jonas de Lamas, a baker, “ for exe- 
crations against the king.” This man was twenty 
years in the Bastile, and was then removed to the 
Bicetre. The Sieur de la Perche, a fencing-master, 
accused of having said that “ the king oppressed his 
subjects, and thought only of amusing himself with his 
old woman ; that he would soon be a king of beggars ; 
that his officers w'ere starving ; that he had ruined the 
kingdom by driving away the hugonots ; and that he 
carecfnot a pin for his people.” The last article of 
the Sieur de la Perche’s charge against the sovereign 
was made in language which is too vulgar to be trans- 
lated. 

Under the head of miscellaneous offences may be 
mentioned the following : Pierre Ilis, “ for having 
assisted several persons to go clandestinely to 
America.” Those persons were probably hugonots. 
The Sieur Marini, envoy from Genoa. This commit- 
ment, for which no reason is assigned, took place in 
1684, the year in w.iich Louis XIV. made his dis- 
graceful attack on Genoa. Besnoit, called Arnonville, 
“ an evil-minded woman, who held improper dis- 
course.” Charles Combon, called Count de Longue- 
val, “ a maker of horoscopes, a fortune-teller, and 
vender of drugs to procure abortion.” The Abb<$ 
Dubois, “ a wicked and troublesome person.” Papil- 
lard, " a bad catholic.” Saint Vigor, " affecting to be 
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a hermit, but a man of licentious manners/’ John 
Blondeau, a hermit, tc a suspected person/’ Peter 
John Merc, professing himself a physician, u for selling 
improper drugs.” After having been thirty years in 
the Bastilc, Mere was sent to the Bedlam at Cha- 
renton. Bailly, a hatter, “ for a design to establish a 
hat manufactory in a foreign country.” Louisa Simon, 
a widow, “ pretends to tell fortunes, to have secrets 
for inspiring love, and to be able to make marriages.” 
John Galembert, of the gens-d’armes, “ a great tra- 
veller, suspected of corresponding with the enemies of 
the state.” I le was subsequently exiled to Languedoc, 
his native province, within the limits of which he was 
ordered to remain. The Prince dc lliccia, <( one of 
the party at Naples that is against the Fvnch succes- 
sion.” Nicholas Buissen, “ for insolent Liters against 
Samuel Bernard (the court banker), * hli an inten- 
tion to hurt his credit.” The Sicur de Soulangc, for- 
merly a captain of infantry in the Orleannois ^regi- 
ment, “ a rogue, and spy on both sides.” 

It will be seen that, in some of those instances, the 
individuals deserved legal punishment ; that, in others, 
the charges were trivial, or vague, or ridiculous ; and 
that in at least one case the French monarch displayed 
gross contempt of the law of nations. Ilis imprison- 
ment of Marini, the Genoese envoy, can only be 
paralleled by the manner in which the Turks used to 
treat Christian ambassadors on the breaking out of 
hostilities. But it was of a piece with the rest of his 
conduct towards the Genoese republic. It was retri- 
butive justice that he, the wanton disturber and insulter 
of Europe, should himself live to have his pride trodden 
into the dust, and to dread the approach of a hostile 
army to the walls of his own capital. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Reign of Louis XV. — Regency of Hit Duke of Orleans. — Oppres- 
m\c measmes apau .1 all poisons cminort* tl with t lie Finamcs. — 
Then failiue. — Pi >onois in the Jhi^tile. — Ku-et. — Voltnne. — 
The Cell.iuuue roi .piiacv. — The Duchess ot Manic — Madame 
do Slaal. — M.ile/i 11. — ikiigelon — "Mahudel.- -The Mississippi 
scheme. — Coiintil lloin Death ol the Recent. — Administra- 

tion <>! tin' Dukt d lloui hon. — li, i Riant. — Pans Duvemey. — 
The Count de liellcisle. — The Chevalier dc Rellusle. — Madame 
dc Ten cm. 

When the Duke of Orleans assumed the regency, 
the finances of the kingdom were in a lamentable 
state. The protracted and expensive wars into which 
Louis XIV. had wantonly plunged, the boundless ex- 
travagance in which he had indulged, and the pecula- 
tions, and wasteful expenditure of every kind, which 
had so long pre\ ailed, had not only drained the trea- 
sury, but had also caused a heavy load of debt, and 
almost dried up the sources of supply. The govern- 
ment was indebted to an enormous amount, the revenue 
of three years had been anticipated, and public credit 
was destroyed. From all quarters a loud cry was 
raised for fiscal reform. A national bankruptcy was 
proposed in the council, but the proposal was unani- 
mously rejected. The means which were adopted in 
its stead were, however, scarcely less unjust ; they 
were the same clumsy and violent means which former 
rulers had almost niformly employed. Contracts, 
entered into by the ministers of the late king, w'erc 
capriciously annulled, annuities and pensions were cut 
down to one half, offices, which the holders had bought 
at a great price, were abolished without any compensa- 
tion being given, a new coinage was issued at a higher 
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nominal value, and government securities, to the 
amount of six: hundred millions, were at one stroke 
reduced to two hundred and fifty millions, and even 
of this diminished sum the creditors were defrauded of 
more than a fifth part. But the grand panacea, for 
restoring the consumptive exchequer to its pristine 
vigour, was the establishment of a court, antithetically 
denominated a chamber of justice. This chamber was 
directed to institute a rigorous inquiry into the con- 
duct of all persons who had any connection with the 
finances, or with contracts of any kind, and compel 
them to disgorge their spoil. A sweeping edict 
brought under the jurisdiction of this inquisitorial body 
several thousands of individuals, from the richest 
fanner-general, or contractor, down to the poorest 
clerk. “ The custom,” says Lemontey, “ of drawing 
hack by proscriptions the rapines which a vicious ad- 
ministration has tolerated, is an Asiatic art which ill 
beseems regular governments. But, co* lemnedAo a 
financial anarchy by its squandering habits, France, for 
a long while, could find no other than this odious re- 
medy.” The remedy was indeed an odious one ! The 
retrospective operation of this edict extended as far 
hack as seven-and-twenty years ; so that it clutched in 
its iron grasp not only living presumed criminals, but 
the children, grandchildren, and relations of those who 
had ceased to exist, and thus at once inflicted torment 
on a multitude of guiltless victims, and shook property 
to its very basis. The means employed to give effect 
to the edict were of the most base and barbarous kind. 
Death was the penalty denounced against all who were 
convicted, whoever made an incoricct declaration of 
his fortune was doomed to the galleys, and, that there 
might be no lack of evidence, the pillory was held up 
in terror em to negligent witnesses. ^But, bad as all 
this was, there was something still worse. Informers 
were to be rewarded with a fifth part of the confisca- 
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tions, and to receive a certificate, stating that they 
were under the king’s protection, and exempt from 
being sued by their creditors ; to* slander them was 
rendered punishable with death. By another enact- 
ment, servants were allowed to denounce their masters, 
under fictitious names ; a happy invention for destroy- 
ing all domestic confidence I To excite -he people, 
already sufficiently excited, a medal was struck, on 
which the culprits were typified by the robber Cacus, 
horrible songs and prints were circulated, and it was 
ordered that a portion of the confiscated property 
should be distributed among the inhabitants of the 
place where the condemned individual resided. The 
whole scheme of proceeding was consistently infamous ; 
it never deviated into anything like justice. 

To prevent the escape of those who were marked 
out for prosecution, an order was suddenly issued, for- 
bidding them to leave their abodes on pain of death. 
Such, however, was the terror inspired by this unex- 
pected measure that many took flight, and others put 
an end to their own existence. Of those who re- 
mained, multitudes were dragged from their homes in 
the most studiously disgraceful manner, amidst the 
hootings of the populace, who lent their willing aid to 
the officers of police. The Bastilc and the other pri- 
sons w'ere speedily so crowded, that numbers were 
obliged to be left in their houses under a guard. For 
six months the chamber proceeded in its career, pur- 
veying liberally for the pillory, the galleys, and the 
scaffold. It was at last discovered, that this was a 
tedious and unsatisfactory process ; that though re- 
venge and malice were gratified, there was little profit; 
and the system was in consequence changed. To 
levy enormous fines and impositions was the new course 
which was adogfed. Twenty lists of pecuniary pro- 
scription were made out, containing the names of 
4470 heads of families, from whom the sum of two 
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hundred and twenty millions of livres — about nine 
millions sterling — was demanded. The celebrated 
Bourvalais, who had risen from being a footman to be 
one of the richest financiers in France, was taxed at 
4,400,000 livres. In many instances envy or per- 
sonal enmity contrived to have insufferable burthens 
laid upon obnoxious individuals. Then, on the part of 
the sufferers, ensued solicitations and bribes to men 
and women in power, to procure more favourable 
terms ; the golden harvest was eagerly reaped by the 
couriers, and the court became a theatre of underhand 
manoeuvres and gross corruption. The people, mean- 
while, were rapidly growing disgusted with the cham- 
ber of justice. They found that they had derived no 
benefit whatever from its labours, the sums extorted 
by it having chiefly been wasted in gifts and pensions to 
the privileged classes. There was anc hor and yet 
stronger reason for their dissatisfaction, irauc, and the 
demand for labour, had fallen off to an alarming degree, 
and money w r as rapidly disappearing ; for no one would 
display riches, and indulge in luxuries, when his so 
doing might render him an object of persecution. So 
loud a cry was therefore raised against the chamber 
that, after having been twelve months in existence, it 
was suppressed. By the subsequent reversal of most 
of its sentences, and by a declaration, that no measure 
of a similar kind should again be resorted to, a severe 
but just censure was in fact passed upon the defunct 
tribunal, and upon the whole transaction. 

From tyranny in the gross we must now turn our 
attention again to tyranny in the detail. Oriental 
despotism, in its most capricious mood, could not have 
inflicted punishment more ridiculously and unjustly 
than the French government inflicted it upon the 
celebrated Freret. This eminent individual, who was 
horn at Paris in 1G88, w r as remarkable for his preco- 
cious talents and multifarious learning. Chronology, 
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geography, mythology, history, and the laws, customs, 
and literature of ancient and modern nations, were all 
thoroughly known to him, he was not ignorant of the 
abstruse sciences, and his knowledge, instead of being 
a chaotic mass, was well annnged, systematically 
linked together, and readily available. An authorita- 
tive tone, and some ruggedness of maimer, were the 
only defects imputed to him ; but they wore merely 
superficial, and did not prevent him from being kind, 
charitable, and a sincere and constant friend. J Ic died 
at the age of sixty-one, his constitution, which was 
naturally strong, being worn out by incessant study. 
The edition of his works, in twenty volumes, is incom- 
plete. Several irreligious productions have been 
calunmiously attributed to him. 

It was a “ Memoir on the Origin of the French” which 
was the cause of his being sent to the Ihistile in 1705, 
and the Abbe do Yertot is assented to have been the 
person to whom he owed his imprisonment. Ilis 
vdlence was, that the origin which he assigned to his 
countrymen was an ail'ront to the national dignity. 
It is said that, after having been closely interrogated 
at the Bastile, he hogged leave to ask a single question, 
“ Why am I here ?” To this the reply was, “ You have 
a great deal of curiosity.” When lie was at length 
released, one of the magistrates sneeringly said to him, 
“ Let Franco, and the French, and modern subjects, 
alone ; antiquity offers such a wide field for your 
kikoins.” It is piobable that no Turkish cadi, in the 
fifteenth century, ever uttered a speech of such inso- 
lent stupidity as is ascribed, three centuries later, to 
this magistrate of a polished nation. 

Various as were the acquirements of Frerct, there 
was in the Bnstilo, and nearly contemporaneously with 
him, a prisoner, who far transcended him on that 
score, and who possessed n splendid genius. Poet, in 
almost every style of poetry, dramatist, historian, 
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novellist, essayist, philosopher, controversialist, and 
commentator, the univoisal Voltaire was pre-eminent 
in several departments of literature, and was below 
mediocrity in none. “ lie was/’ sa\s a French author, 
‘‘one of our greatest poets; the most brilliant, the 
most elegant, the most fertile, of our prose writers. 
There is not, in the literature of any country? either in 
verse or in prose, an author who has written on so 
many opposite kinds of subjects, and has so constantly 
displac’d a superiority in all of them.” It has been 
said that Voltaire is a superficial writer, but this asser- 
tion is not borne out by the fact. On the contrary, it 
is wonderful that so gav and witty and fertile a writer, 
who was so imieli in the whirl of society as lie was, 
should ha\e displayed such profound research, such a 
vast command of materials, as Voltaire Lis undoubt- 
edly done. 

As a man, Voltaire could be a wan . friend, and 
was a champion of humanity, and a strenuous oppo- 
nent of intolerance, superstition, and oppression, rrom' 
our admiration of him a considerable drawback must, 
however, be made, for the readiness with which he 
lavished incense upon such worthless nobles as the 
Duke of Richelieu.; for the aristocratical feelings which 
occasionally peep out even from among his liberal 
opinions; for his duplicity in showering praises and pro- 
fessions of kindness upon men whom he w r as at the 
same moment devoting to ridicule ; for his meanness 
in stooping to falsehood, whenever he feared that 
avowing the truth would expose him to inconvenience; 
for his inflammable passions, which so often blinded 
his reason; for the sleepless animosity with which he 
strove to hunt down, disgrace, and crush whoever had 
offended him; for his obscenity and nauseating indeli- 
cacy; and for the fury with which he attacked objects 
which, in all ages, wise and good men have held 
sacred. 
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Voltaire, whose family name was Arouet, was 
born, in 1694, at Chatenay, and received a thorough 
education at the Jesuits’ College, in the French capi- 
tal. One of his tutors predicted that he would be the 
Coryphaeus of deism in France ; and the society which 
the youthful poet frequented, elegant, but immeasur- 
ably licentious and irreligious, was not likely to falsify 
the prediction. Ilis father destined him for a place in 
the magistracy, but the literary propensity of the son 
was unconquerable. In his twenty-second year he 
was sent to the Bastile, by the regent Duke of Orleans, 
on an unfounded suspicion of his being the author of 
a libel. It was while he was in prison that he formed 
the plan of the Hcnriadc, and completed the tragedy 
of (Edipus. lie was in the Bastile above a year 
before the regent recognised his innocence, and set 
him free. The regent desired to see him, and the 
Marquis dcNocc was ordered to introduce him. While 
they were waiting in the ante-chamber, a circumstance 
oe<*fli'rc<l which strongly marks the profaneness and 
indiscretion of Voltaire. A violent storm burst over 
Paris, upon which the poet looked up at the clouds, 
and exclaimed, “If it were a regent that governed 
above, things could not be managed worse.” When 
de Note presented him to the duke, he said, “ Here, 
your highness, is young Arouet, whom you have just 
taken out of the Bastile, and whom you will send back 
again,” and he then repeated what had been said. The 
duke, however, did not send him back .again ; he 
laughed heartily, and made the offender a liberal pre- 
sent. “ I thank your royal highness for taking care 
of my board,” said Voltaire, “but I must request that 
you will not again provide me with lodging.” 

Oedipus was represented in 1713, with complete 
success. Two other tragedies, Artemise and Mariane, 
by which it was succeeded, were less fortunate. The 
Duke of Orleans was dead, and the reins of govern- 
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racnt were now held by the Duke of Bourbon. Vol- 
taire having ventured to resent a dastardly insult 
offered to him by the worthless Chevalier de Rohan- 
Chabot, the chevalier thought it safer to imprison his 
adversary than to meet him in the field. His friends 
applied to the Duke of Bourbon, and raised his anger 
by showing him an epigram which the poet had com- 
posed on him. Their plan was successful ; Voltaire 
was committed to the Bastilc, and remained there for 
six months. This act of injustice induced him to take 
up his residence in England. In this country he lived 
for three years, was flatteringly received by many 
illustrious characters, and obtained a splendid sub- 
scription for the Ilcnriado. The produce of this 
subscription formed the basis of that large fortune 
which he subsequently obtained by various lucky 
speculations. In 1728 he returned to hE native land, 
and, between that year and 1749, he produced his 
tragedies of Zara, Alzira, Mahomet, and Merope, and 
many other works, was admitted into the French .'Tea-* 
demy, and was appointed gentleman in ordinary of the 
king’s bed-chamber, and historiographer of France. 

In 1750 Voltaire accepted an invitation' to Berlin, 
which was given to him by the king ofFrussia. For 
a while the sovereign and the poet were on the most 
amicable terms; but, in 1753, their friendship was 
broken, and Voltaire quitted the Prussian dominions 
in disgust. Paris, in consequence of the intrigues of 
his enemies, being no longer an eligible abode for him, 
he lived for short periods at Geneva and other places, 
and at length purchased an estate at Fcrney, in the 
Pays de Gex, on which he finally settled. There, in 
possession of an ample fortune, and surrounded by 
friends, he gave free scope to his indefatigable pen. 
In April, 1778, he went once more to Paris, after an 
absence of nearly thirty years. lie was received with 
almost a frenzy of enthusiasm, his bust was crowned 
Y 
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on the stage, and was placed by the academicians 
next to that of Corneille. These honours, however, 
he did not long enjoy, for he expired on the 30th of 
May; his death is supposed to have been hastened 
by an over-dose of laudanum, which he took to calm 
the pain occasioned by strangury, and to procure sleep, 
oi which he had long been deprived. In the edition 
of Beaumarchais, the collected works of Voltaire form 
seventy volumes. 

By the detection of the Cellamarc conspiracy, in 
1718, a large accession of prisoners fell to the share 
of the Bastile. Wounded female pride had the chief 
share in getting up that conspiracy. The Duchess of 
Maine was the prime mover. This princess, whose 
small frame was animated by a high and restless spirit, 
had seen her family degraded in a manner which it was 
not unnatural that she should violently resent. By 
an edict, dated in 1710, Louis XIV. not only granted 
to the Duke of Maine, and his other legitimated chil- 
dren, the same rank and honours which were enjoyed 
by princes of the blood, but also declared them capa- 
ble of inheriting the crown, on failure of descendants 
in the legitimate branches. This step was highly 
offensive to the French peers, and was opposed by the 
parliament ; but, while the king lived, resistance was 
unavailing. But the scene was about to change. 
Though Louis had reinforced his decree by a declara- 
tion in 1714, and by a clause in his testament, his 
death soon afforded another proof of the little respect 
that is paid to a deceased despot. The will, as every 
one knows, was set aside, without a voice being heard 
in support of it. In 17 17, at the instance of the Duke 
of Bourbon, and the peers, the council of regency 
deprived the legitimated princes of all the privileges of 
princes of the blood, with the exception of a seat in 
the parliament, ic was in vain that the Duchess of 
Maine and her partisans moved heaven and earth to 
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avert this blow ; all their writings, speeches, and 
manoeuvres, were entirely thrown away. It must, 
however, be owned, that the duchess displayed won- 
derful talent and industry on this occasion ; while the 
struggle continued, she was constantly to be seen half 
buried in a pile of dusty volumes, records, and other 
documents, in which she sought arguments and examples 
to support her cause. When the dreaded blow was 
finally struck, her passion rose to the highest pitch. 
“ There is nothing left to me now, 1 ' exclaimed she to 
her more patient husband, “ but the shame of having 
married you!'* In the following year fresh fuel was 
heaped upon the flame. The Duke of Maine was 
reduced to take rank below all the peers, except those 
who were created posterior to 1694, and was likewise 
divested of the tutorship of the young king, which 
was assumed by the Duke of Bourbon. This gave 
rise to another outbreak of passion on the part of the 
duchess, who, on receiving notice to give up to j,he # 
triumphant Bourbon the official apartments in the 
Tuileries, broke the glasses, the china, and every- 
thing which she had strength enough to destroy. Thu^ 
stung to the quick, she resorted to conspiracy for 
vengeance, and she speedily rallied round her a band 
of subaltern intriguers and discontented politicians. 
To expel the Duke of Orleans from the regency, and 
place the government under the tutelage of Philip V. 
of Spain, was the design of the plotters. The Spanish 
monarch, who detested the Duke of Orleans, and 
who, in spite of his renunciation, had still view’s on 
the French crown, was by no means averse from for- 
warding the scheme of the duchess. The correspond- 
ence was carried on through the Prince de Cellamarc, 
the Spanish ambassador at Paris. The Duke oi 
Orleans was, however, not in the dark with respect to 
these proceedings ; they w r ere betrayed to him by 
some of the parties concerned ; and, as soon as the 
y 2 
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proof was complete, the whole of the offenders were 
arrested. The Duchess of Maine was sent to the 
castle of Dijon, and allowed only one female servant 
to attend her, the duke was closely confined in the 
citadel of Dourlens ; the Abbe fLigault. the Marquis 
of Pompadour, the Count of Laval, the Chevalier 
Menil, Malezieu, Mademoiselle de Launav, and many 
more, found lodgings in the Bastile ; and Vincennes 
and other prisons received their share of captives. Of 
de Launay and Malezieu some account shall be given ; 
the rest deserve no record. 

The Baroness de Staal, whose maiden name was 
do Launay, was born at Paris, in 1G93. Her father 
was a painter, who was compelled to retire to England 
before her birth ; her mother, who seems not to have 
been overburdened with maternal feelings, found with 
her infant a retreat in a convent at Rouen. Even in 
infancy, De Launay manifested the dawning of a very 
superior intellect, and her manners were so fascinating 
that she became the darling of the convent. She had 
an extreme longing for knowledge, her questions were 
incessant, and, as all the nuns were eager to gratify 
and improve her, she soon acquired a larger and more 
valuable stock of ideas than falls to the lot of children 
in general. Among her friends in the convent was 
Madame de Grieu, who, on being nominated prioress 
of St. Louis at Rouen, took the child with her to her 
new abode. f< The convent of St. Louis,” says Ma- 
dame de Staal, “ was like a little state in which I 
reigned sovereignly . 5 ' The abbess and her sister en- 
joyed a small pension from their famdy, which they 
devoted to the payment of masters for their favourite. 
By the time that she was fourteen, De Launay had 
studied the philosophy of Descartes, and pondered 
over the speculations of Malebranche, and, not long 
after, she turned her attention to the science of 
geometry. 
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Her intellectual powers and her winning qualities 
brought many admirers around her; among whom 
were the Abbe de Vcrtot, M. Brunei, and M. Key. 
None of them, however, made any impression on her 
heart. With respect to the passion of M. Key, she 
makes one of those quiet yet piquant remarks, which 
are so common in her Memoirs. He was accustomed 
to escort her back to the convent, when she had been 
visiting some neighbouring friends. “ We had to pass 
through a large open space," says she, “ and at the 
beginning of our acquaintance, he used to take his 
way along the sides. I found now, that he crossed 
over the middle of it ; from which I concluded, that 
his love was at least diminished in the proportion of 
the difference between the diagonal and the two sides 
of a square." It was not long ore she reaped to be 
able to speak of love in a sportive tone. She became 
deeply enamoured of the Marquis de Silly, the brother 
of a friend. He respected her, and acted the p n, ;t of 
a counsellor, and almost a brother, but lie could not 
return her affection ; and the unfortunate fair one has 
touchingly described the sufferings she endured from 
her idolatrous and hopeless passion. Years elapsed 
before it was eradicated. 

This woe was aggravated by another. The death 
of the prioress, Madame de Grieu, in 1710, obliged 
her to quit the convent, and threw her without re- 
sources on the world. She accompanied to Paris the 
sister of her late patroness, and found a temporary 
refuge in the Presentation convent. To the purses of 
her friends she resolutely determined to make no 
appeal, while her means of repayment were uncer- 
tain, but rather to welcome servitude than forfeit her 
self-estimation. Her finances and hopes were almost 
at the lowest ebb, when the report of her astonishing 
abilities reached the gay, frivolous, and volatile duchess 
of La Ferte. The duchess was delighted with the 
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idea of petting possession of, and exhibiting, what in 
fashionable cant phrase is called “ a lion.’' She could 
not rest till the new wonder was brought to her ; an 
event which was somewhat retarded by the necessity 
under which Mademoiselle de Launay was placed, 
of borrowing decent clothes to appear in. The duchess 
was one of those persons who are apt to take sudden 
and violent likings, and she instantly pronounced her 
to be an absolute prodigy. She lauded her without 
measure in all quarters, hurried her about from place 
to place, and showed her off, much in the same way 
that a remarkably clever monkey is managed bj r an 
itinerant exhibitor of wild beasts. Madame de Staal 
has given an account, which is at once ludicrous and 
painful, of what she endured at this period. Fortu- 
nately for her, she became acquainted with men of 
talent, and acquired some valuable friends, among 
whom were Fontenclle and Malazieu: 

disappointed in her hopes of being received into 
the household of the Duchess of La Ferte, or of ob- 
taining an establishment elsewhere through her means, 
De Launay accepted an offer from the Duchess of 
Maine, to whom she had been introduced. This de- 
fection, as it was deemed, threw her late patroness 
into a paroxysm of rage. Iler new situation was an 
unenviable one. She filled the place of a lady's maid, 
who had retired ; her apartment was a wretched low 
closet, in which it was impossible to move about in an 
upright posture, and which had neither chimney nor 
window ; and her cl ief occupation was to make up 
shifts, in which she confesses herself to have been so 
inexpert, that, when the duchess came to put on some 
of her handywork, she found in the arm what ought 
to have been in the elbow. By the duchess, and all 
the upper classes ; n the house, she was utterly ne- 
glected, as a mere drudge ; by those of her own class, 
she was envied, hated, and persecuted, for her natural 
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superiority over them. Life at last became a burthen, 
and there was a moment when she seriously meditated 
the commission of suicide. 

A happy chance lifted her at once from this slough 
of despond into her proper sphere. There was an 
exceedingly beautiful female, named Testard, who laid 
claim to supernatural powers ; by desire of the Duke 
of Orleans, Fontenelle had visited her, and, preju- 
diced by her charms, is said to have manifested too 
much faith in her. This folly of a philosopher, who 
was not remarkable for believing too much, excited a 
loud clamour. “ You had better write to M. do Fon- 
tcnelle, to let him hear what every body is talking 
against him about Testard, said the duchess one day 
to her despised attendant. De Launay did write ; 
and her letter, though brief, was such a finished com- 
position, such an admirable mixture of 'elicate reproof 
and delicate praise, that, in the course of a few days, 
innumerable copies of it were spread throughout Paris. 
She, meanwhile, was unconscious of the effect wliich 
she had produced, till she was apprised of it by the 
duchess’s visitors, who overwhelmed her with cornpli- 
mentsand attentions. 

From this time Mademoiselle de Launay was looked 
upon by the duchess as a person whose opinion was of 
some consequence, and was admitted into her parties, 
and enjoyed her confidence. She now shared with 
Malezieux the task of supplying plans and verses for 
the spectacles at Sceaux. Her literary connections 
became more widely extended, and she had no lack of 
lovers. Among those who paid the most devoted 
homage to her, was the Abbe de Chaulieu; the 
passion, as she herself hints, could have been only 
platonic, for he was then verging on eighty, but she 
owns that she had a despotic authority over every- 
thing in his house.” It must, however, be mentioned, 
to her honour, that she displayed a rare disinterested- 
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ness, and steadily refused presents from him, which 
would have tempted a woman of a common mind, 
especially under De Launay’s circumstances. The 
princely gift of a thousand pistoles, which the Abbe 
offered, would have saved her from the slavery, en- 
dured night after night, of reading a duchess to sleep, 
while her own health was endangered by want of 
rest. 

In the memorial which the Duchess of Maine drew 
up in behalf of the legitimated princes, she was assisted 
by De Launay. 4 ‘ I turned over/' says the latter, 
“ the old chronicles, and the ancient and modern juris- 
consults, till excessive fatigue disposed the princess to 
rest. Then came my reading, to lull her to sleep ; 
and then I went to seek for slumber, which, however, 
I never found !” ’ 

In the proceedings of the duchess, with respect to 
the Cellamare conspiracy, she w r as deeply implicated ; 
a part at least of the correspondence passed through 
her llands. Her good sense anticipated, long before 
the event, what would be the final result. The storm 
burst at last. She was arrested on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1718, and, three days after, was committed 
to the Bastilc. With a truly philosophical spirit, she 
soon became reconciled to her fate. Luckily, she had 
an invaluable companion in her maid ltondcl, faithful, 
affectionate, and acute, the very model of domestics. 
But it must not be concealed, that she had another con- 
solation, to lighten her prison hours. She inspired two 
persons with an ardent attachment. One of these was 
a fellow prisoner, on the Cellamare score, the Chevalier 
de Menil ; the other was the king’s lieutenant in the 
fortress, M. de Maison rouge. Reason would have 
chosen the latter as the proper object of fondness ; but 
her wayward heart d* cidcd in favour of the former. 
No writer has ever imagined a more elevated, devoted, 
self-sacrificing passion than that of Maisonrouge. He 
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lived and breathed but for her ; ever watchful to fore- 
run all her wishes, having 1 no delight but to behold 
and converse with her, he had even the magnanimity 
to convey her letters to Menil, and to bring about 
interviews, when he found that her heart was irrevo- 
cably bestowed on him. The catastrophe is painful. 
The favoured Menil, who had solemnly pledged him- 
self to make her his wife, was no sooner sot free than 
he proved faithless to his vows. The noble-minded 
and unfortunate Maisonrouge never recovered the 
shock which he sustained from his loss; he died the 
victim of his unrequited love. 

The confinement of Mademoiselle de Launav was 
continued for two years ; she was the last to be 
liberated. Her imprisonment was protracted by her 
repeated resolute refusals to confess an' uiing that 
could tend to derogate from the safety and character 
of the Duchess of Maine. She persisted in this 
course even after she had the duchess’s permission 
to speak out, and she was released at last after having* 
made only an imperfect confession. This heroic con- 
duct gained, as it deserved, universal praise. It is 
mortifying to relate that, after her sufferings, she was 
received by the duchess without that warm greeting 
which she had a right to expect. The duchess even 
carried her indifference so far as to let her remain 
almost in rags, all her clothes having been worn out in 
the Bastile. Yet she would not hear of her quitting 
Sceaux, and when Dacier, who was rich, would have 
married D( Launay, she frustrated the negotiation, in 
the dread of losing her. At length, when her ill-used 
and exhausted dependent was meditating to retire into 
a convent, the duchess bestirred herself, and brought 
about an union with the Baron de Staal, a half-pay 
Swdss officer. The baroness was now admitted to 
all the honours enjoyed by the highest ladies in the 
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household, and from this period till her decease in 
1750, she was comparatively happy. 

Nicholas dc Malezieu, a native of Paris, was born 
in 1650. Like Madame de Stnal, he possessed much 
talent, and, like her, he displayed n in childhood. By 
the time that he was four years old he had, with 
scarcely any assistance, taught himself to read and 
write, and at twelve years of age had gone through a 
complete course of philosophy. II is merit gained for 
him the friendship of Bossuct, and the Duke of 
Montausier, and so highly did those eminent men rate 
it, that they recommended him as tutor to the Duke 
of Maine. Fcnelon was subsequently added to the 
list of his friends, and, notwithstanding the breach 
between that amiable prelate and Bossuct, he retained 
the good-will of both. lie seems, too, to have lhed 
in harmony with all the principal contemporary au- 
thors. The marriage of the Duke of Maine with the 
high-spirited and intelligent grand-daughter of the 
'great Condo drew still closer the tics which bound 
Malezieu to the family of the duke. His learning 
embraced a wide circle, he was a proficient in mathe- 
matics, elegant literature, Greek, and Hebrew, and his 
extemporary translations from the Greek dramatists 
and poets, and his illustrations and comments on them, 
are said to have been delivered with a degree of elo- 
quence which excited universal admiration. The 
duchess listened to his instructions with delight. It 
is therefore not wonderful, that he acquired an almost 
unbounded influence in cue ducal palace. “ The deci- 
sions of M. Malezieu/’ says Madame de Staal, “ were 
thought as infallible as were those of Pythagoras 
among his disciples. The warmest disputes were at an 
end the moment any one pronounced the words * He 
said it.’ ” There wa another reason which had, per- 
haps no small effect in rendering him a favourite 
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with the duchess. He was not one of those stately 
personages who thiuk that it derogates from their dig- 
nity to attend to graceful triffcs. The duchess was 
fond of giving magnificent spectacles and entertain- 
ments, and having plays acted, at Sceaux, where she 
held a sort of miniature court. Malezicu had the 
management of them, and w hen verses, and sometimes 
pieces, were wanted, his ready pen was called in to 
supply them. From these light occupations he was 
taken aw'ay for a time, to become mathematical pre- 
ceptor to the youthful Duke of Burgundy ; in this 
task he was for four years engaged, and he performed 
it in a manner which enhanced his reputation. The 
lessons which he gave to his royal pupil were afterwards 
published, under the title of “ Elements* of lieomctry.’' 
The days of Malezicu were spoilt in uninterrupted 
tranquillity, till the period when the dm »iess rashly 
plunged into intrigues with the Spanish court. It 
was not unnatural that he should espouse warmly the 
cause of his noble patrons, and he was perhaps letf 
to the verge of treason before he was aware. His 
heaviest offence seems to have been his writing, at 
the request of the Duchess of Maine, sketches of two 
letters against the Duke of Orleans which were to be 
sent to the Spanish monarch, for the purpose of being 
addressed by him to Louis XV. and the parliaments. 
Malezicu long persisted in denying the fact, and as- 
serting the innocence of his employer, and for this 
persistency he was kept in the Bastilc after the whole 
of the plotters, with the exception of himself and De 
Launay, had been discharged. It was not till he 
knew that proof was in the hands of the government, 
and the duchess had confessed, that he avowed the 
authorship of the letters. He was then released, but 
was exiled for six months to Etampes. His decease 
took place in 1727. 

There remains yet another person who suffered by 
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the Ccllamare conspiracy, though he was not one of 
its agents. lie had the fate of the unlucky stork in 
the fable, who got into dangerous company. Bargeton, 
one of the most celebrated advocates of the parliament 
of Paris, was born, about 1675, at LJzes, in Langue- 
doc. If he was not of humble birth, his parents at 
least were poor ; for, before he had emerged from 
obscurity, all relationship with him was disclaimed by 
a Languedocian family which claimed to be noble. 
When, however, his fortune and fame were established, 
one of that family was anxious to prove his consangui- 
nity with the formerly despised advocate, and hoped 
to flatter him, by descanting on the antiquity of their 
common origin. Bargeton cut short the harangue of 
his would-be kinsman. “ As you are a gentleman by 
birth,” said he, “ it is impossible that we can be 
relations/’ 

Bargeton was the law adviser of some of the highest 
personages of the kingdom. The duke and duchess 
‘ofTVIainc placed entire confidence in him. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to suspicion that he was con- 
nected with the Ccllamare plot, and he was conse- 
quently committed to the Bastile. In a short time 
his innocence was recognized, and he was set at 
liberty. 

The legal reputation of Bargeton, both as a 
civilian and common lawyer, induced Machault, the 
comptroller-general of finances, to apply to him, in 
1749, for assistance. The clergy had hitherto contri- 
buted to the wants of the jtatc only by voluntary gifts ; 
and, of course, asserted the privilege of not being 
compelled to contribute at all. Machault determined 
to put an end to this pretended privilege, by subjecting 
them, like the rest of the people, to the payment of 
the twentieth. Had 1 e succeeded, his success would 
have put an end to one of the abuses which contri- 
buted to produce the Revolution, and, most probably, 
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would at length have caused the downfall of another 
equally crying abuse with respect to the nobles. 
Though Bargetoh was thoroughly convinced that the 
clergy had no right to an exemption from imposts, 
yet, being aware that the firmness of Louis XV. was 
not to be relied on, he advised Maeliault either to pro- 
hibit the ecclesiastics from holding meetings, or to 
decline a contest with them. “ I have the king's pro- 
mise to stand by me,” said Maeliault. “ He will break 
it,” renlied the advocate, who, in this instance, proved 
to be a prophet. Bargeton, nevertheless, lent his aid 
to the comptroller-ger^ral, and wrote a series of ad- 
mirable letters, on the subject of the clerical immunity. 
His labour was in vain. Unchangeable in nothing but 
sensuality and despotism, the king yielded ; the clergy 
triumphed ; and the letters of Bargeton weie suppressed 
by an order of council. The author did not live to 
witness this event ; he died early in 1753, before his 
work had passed through the press. 

The suspicion of carrying on an improper corre- 
spondence with Spain, though it does not appear that he 
was connected with the Duchess of Maine's party, gave 
another prisoner to the Bastile. Nicholas Mahudel, 
who was born at Langres, in 1673, was by profession a 
physician ; but his celebrity was acquired by his pro- 
found knowledge of history and numismatics. So 
extensive were his talents and information upon those 
subjects, that he was chosen a member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, and he took a very active part 
in the proceedings of that learned body. His servant 
having betrayed to the police some letters which his 
master had written to Spain, at the period when all 
intercourse with that country was looked upon with a 
jealous eye, the consequence was, that Mahudel was 
lodged in the Bastile for several' months. It was 
while he was in prison that he wrote his “ History of 
Medallions,” of which only four copies w r ere printed. 
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Ilis other productions arc chiefly dissertations on 
medals, and on historical questions. He died in 1747. 

It has seldom happened that a captive has been re- 
luctant to quit his prison. Such an uncommon ano- 
maly did, however, actually occur with respect to an 
individual who was implicated in the Cdlamarc plot. 
Five years had elapsed since the discomfiture of that 
plot, and the government believed that all who were 
connected with it had been released, when it was by 
mere chance discovered that one of them, the Marquis 
de Bon Repos, had been left in the Bastile by mis- 
take. Bon Repos, an aged ofl^er, who, notwithstand- 
ing his title, was miserably poor, was anything but 
grateful for his proffered release. lie had become ha- 
bituated to confinement, and was rejoiced to be safe 
from want, and he manifested a strong dislike to “ a 
crust of bread and liberty/’ It w r as not without much 
murmuring that he consented to change his quarters 
in the Bastile for others in the Hotel des Invalides. 

'it might have been supposed that the tremendous 
explosion of the Mississippi scheme, which spread ruin 
over France, would have filled the prisons with real 
or imagined offenders. But this was not the case. 
Law himself, more unfortunate and imprudent perhaps 
than criminal, received a passport from the regent, 
and reached Brussels in safety. The only persons 
who appear to have at all suffered, were his brother, 
William Law, and two of the directors, who were sent 
for a short time to the Bastile. 

The next remarkable inmate of the Bastile, the 
Count de Horn, a Flemish noble, was no less infamous 
by crime than he was illustrious by birth. He was 
allied to several princely houses, and could even claim 
relationship with the regent Duke of Orleans. So 
thoroughly had ht disgraced himself, by his fraudulent 
and debauched conduct, that at the very time when he 
w as meditating the atrocity which drew on him the ven- 
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geance of the law, his family had despatched a gen- 
tleman to pay his debts, to request his expulsion from 
Paris, and to bring him back, by force if necessary, to 
his own country. Their agent arrived too late. Some 
of the count’s freaks, disgraceful as they were, might 
have been charitably ascribed to the licentious man- 
ners of the age, and the turbulent passions of a youth 
of twenty-two, had he not been guilty of a crime 
which proved that his heart was still more faulty than 
his head. 

The two indiscretions — if so mild a name may be 
given to them — for which the Count de Horn was sent 
to the Bastile, were not too harshly punished by bis 
imprisonment; as they manifested a degree of bruta- 
lity which was ominous of worse deeds. In company 
with some of his libertine companions, he was passing 
the cloisters of St. Germain, whore a cor 'sc was wait- 
ing for interment. “ What are you doing here? Get 
up ! f ’ he exclaimed to the body, which was lying i\n- 
covered. He seconded his speech by sinking the 
corpse several blows with his sword, and overturning 
it among the sacred vessels, wdiich were placed in rea- 
diness for the funeral service. 

As no notice waS taken of this outrage, he was 
emboldened to make the church of St. Germain once 
more the scene of his exploits. It is necessary to 
mention that, at the period in question, almost the 
whole population of Paris was labouring under the 
epidemic madness of the famous Mississippi scheme. 
An ordinance relative to bank notes had just been 
issued by the government, and a hawker was crying 
it for sale in the street. From this man the count 
purchased a copy of the ordinance, and gave him a 
crown for it, on condition of his placing a large stone 
at the great door of the church. On this stone De 
Horn mounted, and while high mass was being cele- 
brated within the building, he thundered out the 
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anthem which is sung when the dead are committed to 
the ground, and he concluded by proclaiming ,the 
burial of bank notes. This second insult to public 
decency was- too much to be borne ; the priest laid his 
complaint before the government, and the offender 
was conveyed to the Bastile. 

In the course of a few days the youthful profligate 
was set at liberty. But his brief imprisonment had 
worked no beneficial change upon him. It seems, 
indeed, to have had a contrary effect. So slight a 
chastisement perhaps induced him to calculate upon 
impunity for greater crimes. A very short time 
elapsed before he dipped his hands in blood. In the 
sanguinary deed which brought him to destruction, 
he had two accomplices, Laurent de Mille, a half-pay 
captain, and Lestang, a youth of twenty, the son of a 
Flemish banker. Every Frenchman, who could any 
how obtain the means of speculating, was then 
usily engaged in the Rue Quincampoix, which was 
tlie Parisian stock exchange. De Horn, too, was 
there; but his speculation was of a more diabolical 
nature than that which engaged the multitude. Having 
picked out a rich stock-jobber, who was known to 
carry about with him a large sum in notes, he lured 
him by pretending to be in possession of shares, which 
he was willing to sell considerably under the market 
price. These bargains were usually concluded in a 
tavern; and, accordingly, De Horn and his associates 
proceeded with their unsuspecting victim to a house of 
that kind in the Rut de Vcnise. There he stabbed 
the unfortunate stock jobber, and robbed him of his 
pocket-book. He then, with his accomplices, leaped 
out of the window', and endeavoured to make his escape. 
Lestang got off, but the count and the half-pay captain 
were less fortunaU ; they were overtaken, and lodged 
in prison. 

Justice, on this occasion, was not delayed. The 
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trial of the delinquents followed close upon the com- 
mission of the murder ; no circumstance of mitigatiou 
could be pleaded in their behalf, and they were both 
condemned to be broken on the wheel. * No sooner 
did the sentence become known than the whole of the 
aristocratical class in France, Flanders, and Germany, 
was in commotion. To subject a nobleman to such a 
degrading punishment was declared to be an unpre- 
cedented and abominable measure. The regent was 
beset on all sides by solicitations for a pardon, or, at 
least, for a change in the mode of executing the cri- 
minal. When the first of these boons was found to be 
hopeless, redoubled exertions were made to obtain the 
second. Among the arguments employed to move 
the regent, that of the culprit being related to him was 
strongly urged. But, though Philip of Orleans was 
stained by many vices, there were moments when his 
better nature prevailed, and he was capable of acting 
nobly. To the near relations of the count, wV>. 
pressed him incessantly on the subject, he replied, 
“ When I have impure blood in my veins, I have it 
drawn out.*’ Then, quoting the sentiment of Cor- 
neille, “ ? tis crime that brands with shame, and not 
the scaffold,” he added, “ I must share in the disgrace 
of which you complain, and this ought to console the 
rest of his kindred.” It is said, however, that he w r as 
at length on the point of yielding so far as to commute 
the form of punishment for one less obnoxious; but 
that Mr. Law and the Abbe Dubois insisted on the 
absolute necessity of allowing justice to take its course. 
Popular indignation would, they justly remarked, be 
roused by any favour being shown to the perpetrator 
of such a heinous offence. The regent acquiesced in 
their opinion ; and, that he might not be harassed by 
further appeals to his clemency, he went privately to 
St. Cloud, where he remained till the murderers were 
executed. 
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Having lost all hope from the Regent, the Princes 
of Robecq and Isengheim, who were nearly allied to 
De Horn, tried a new method of evading the dreaded 
stigma. They gained admission to his prison, and 
exhorted him to escape the wheel, by taking poison, 
which they offered. But either religious scruples, or 
a lingering belief that he might yet be pardoned, in- 
duced him to decline acceding to their wishes. Rinding 
that all their intreatics and remonstrances w r ere un- 
availing, they quitted him in a rage, exclaiming, “ Go, 
wretch ! you are fit only to die by the hand of the 
executioner.” 

The firmness of the regent was worthy of applause. 
It was, nevertheless, looked upon as an inexpiable 
insult by the aristocracy in general, and especially by 
the kinsfolk of the malefactor. The regent having 
directed that the confiscated property of the count 
should be restored to the prince, his brother, the 
haughty noble rejected the proffered boon, and gave 
vent to his high displeasure in the following insolent 
letter. “ I do not complain, Sir, of the death of my 
brother ; he had committed so horrible a crime, that 
there was no punishment he did not deserve. But l 
complain, that, in his person, you have violated the 
rights of the kingdom, of the nobility, and of nations. 
For the offer of his confiscated property, which you 
have been pleased to make, I thank you ; but I should 
think myself as infamous as he was, if I were to ac- 
cept of the slightest favour from your Royal Highness. 
I hope that God and *he king will, some day, mete out 
to y6u the same rigid justice that you have dispensed 
to my unfortunate brother.” 

By the death of the Duke -of Orleans, in 1723, all 
the power of the state fell into the worthless hands of 
the Duke of Boi’rbon. The vices of Orleans had 
been at least palliated by great talents, some virtues, 
and a heart which, though corrupted, was not dead to 
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kind and noble feelings ; but Bourbon, harsh in dispo- 
sition, rude in manners, repulsive in personal appear- 
ance, and governed by an artful and profligate mistress, 
had no one good quality to throw even a faint lustre 
over his numerous defects. The sway of Bourbon 
lasted little more than two years, and, in that brief 
space of time, he committed so many enormous poli- 
tical errors, springing from ignorance, presumption, 
and intolerance, that the kingdom was thrown into 
discontent and confusion. 

The minister of the war department, Claude le 
Blanc, was one of those who suffered by the change 
which took place on the death of the Duke of Orleans. 
Le Blanc was born in 1669, and had filled several 
important offices before he became one of the ministers. 
The machinations of his enemies, one the most 
inveterate of whom was the Marshal de V illeroi, pro- 
cured his temporary banishment from court in 1723, 
on suspicion of his having participated in peculation 
committed by the treasurer. He was confined in the 
Bastile by the Duke of Bourbon, and the parliament 
was directed to bring him to trial. To secure his 
conviction, his adversaries calumniously asserted, that 
he had employed an assassin to murder one of his 
principal accusers. The parliament, however, fully 
acquitted him of all the charges which were brought 
against him. He was, nevertheless, exiled by the 
duke. In 1726, Cardinal de Fleury placed him once 
more at the head of the war department, where he 
continued till his decease, in 1728. It is in favour of 
his character that he died poor, and that he was beloved 
by the people. 

Le Blanc was scarcely restored to his office, before 
his vacant place in the Bastile was filled by one who 
had been among the most active of his enemies. Joseph 
Paris Duverney, a native of Dauphin^, of humble birth, 
was one of four brothers, all of whom were men of 
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talent. A fortunate chance gave them the opportunity 
.of exercising their talents in a wider field than, con- 
sidering their primitive station in life, they could have 
hoped to find. They were the sons of a man who kept 
a small solitary inn at the foot of the Alps, and whom 
they assisted in his business. The I>uke of Vcnddme 
was then at the head of the French army in Italy, and 
all his plans were rendered abortive by the failure of 
supplies. This want of subsistence was caused by the 
scandalous conduct of Bouchu, the commissary gene- 
ral. Bouchu, who was old, had the folly to make 
love to a young girl, and she had the good sense to 
prefer his deputy, who had youth and personal appear- 
ance on his side. To revenge himself for this slight, 
Bouchu retarded the collecting of provisions, in order 
to throw the blame on his deputy, who was charged 
with the merely mechanical part of the operations. 
Knowing that further delay would be ruin to him, the 
deputy contrived to collect a portion of the supplies 
that were wanted ; but he was yet far from being out 
of his difficulties, for the Alps were interposed between 
him and the French army, and he knew' not where to 
find in the neighbourhood a practicable pass. While 
he was labouring under this embarrassment, lie luckily 
fell in with the four brothers, and they engaged to 
extricate him from it. They were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every path and goat track in that wild 
region, and they conducted the convoy with so much 
skill, through apparently impassable ways, that they 
reached the French camp without having suffered the 
slightest loss. 

This service, for which they were libevally rewarded, 
laid the foundation of their fortune. The contractors 
and commissaries employed them, and promoted them 
rapidly; and, at no distant time, the brothers became 
themselves contractors, and extensive commercial spe- 
culators. liiches rapidly flowed in upon them, and 
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they were called to take a share in managing the 
finances of the state. They experienced, however, a 
temporary eclipse during the ascendancy of Law, to 
whom they were hostile, and who avenged himself by 
procuring their exile into Dauphiui*. The flight* of 
Law put an end to their banishment ; they returned 
to Paris, were in higher credit than ever, and con- 
tributed much to mitigate the evils which had been 
caused by the Mississippi scheme. They continued 
to have great weight in the government, till they 
lost it in consequence of a political intrigue, in which 
Joseph Paris imprudently engaged, with the Mar- 
chioness do Pric, the Duke of Bourbon’s mistress. 
Their intent was to exclude Cardinal de Henry from 
public affairs, and to give the duke an unbounded 
ascendancy over the youthful monarch. Henry dis- 
covered the plot; the duke was deprivcu of power; 
and the brothers were once more exiled. Joseph was 
soon after arrested, at his asylum near Langres, nyc^ 
was sent to the Bastile, where he remained for nearly 
two years. In 1730, however, he recovered hi* 
influence, and ho kept it till his death, in 1770. 
France indebted to Joseph Duvcrney for the project 
of the Koval Military School, which was carried into 
execution in 1751. 

Two grandsons of the unfortunate Fouqnet, the 
Count de Belleisle, and the Chevalier de Belleislo, were 
involved in the fall of Le Blanc, and were for some time 
inmates of the Bastile. The count was born in 1684; 
the chevalier in 1693. The count had acquired a high 
military character, in the war of the succession, and 
in the Spanish campaign of 1719, when, with his 
brother, he was immured in a prison. After his 
release, he served with distinction in various quarters, 
and rose to the rank of marshal. Cardinal de Fleury 
placed entire confidence in his civil as well as his 
military talents. It was not, however, till the breaking 
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out of the war of 1741 that his genius slione forth in 
its full lustre. The secret negotiations for raising the 
Elector of Bavaria to the dignity of emperor were 
carried on by him, and on this occasion he gave con- 
vincing proof of his diplomatic skill. Placed at the 
head of the French army, which was to maintain 
Charles VII. on the throne, Bellcisle carried Prague 
bv assault. But while, as ambassador extraordinary 
of Louis XV., he was securing the election of Charles 
at Frankfort, the Austrians threatened to deprive 
him of his recent conquests. He, therefore, hastened 
back to his army, obtained some advantages, and 
would probably have triumphed, had not the sudden 
defection of Prussia and Saxony left him to bear the 
wfiole weight of Maria Theresa’s forces. 

Prague, garrisoned by 28,000 French, was soon 
invested by 00,000 enemies. Belleisle offered to 
give up the Bohemian capital, on condition of being 
allowed to retire without molestation; but the besiegers 
would listen to nothing short of a surrender at dis- 
cretion. After having made a protracted defence, 
he began to be threatened by famine, and, in this 
extremity, he resolved to break through the Austrian 
quarters. At the head of 15,000 men, with twelve 
days’ provisions, he sallied from Prague, on the night 
of the 10th of December, 1742, and directed his march 
upon Egra, which city was at the distance of thirty- 
eight leagues. He took his measures so well, that, 
though he was closely pursued by the enemy’s light 
troops, he sustained litue injury. The sufferings of 
the French army were, nevertheless, extreme. Com- 
pelled to bivouac for ten nights among snow and ice, 
and often without wood for fires, the mortality among 
the troops was appalling. The line of the retreat 
was marked through jut by whole platoons frozen to 
death ; seventeen hundred men perished in the course 
of the ten days. In 1746 and 1747, Belleisle wa 9 
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charged with the defence of Dauphine ; these were 
his last campaigns. In 1748 he was created a duke 
and peer, and in 1757 he became war minister. He 
hold the war department for three years, and reformed 
many abuses. In 1761 he died childless, the last of 
his family, his heir, the Count of Gisors, having fallen 
at the battle of Crevelt. 

His brother, the chevalier, had gone before him, the 
victim of an intemperate courage. From 1734 to 
1746, the chevalier was often actively engaged, both 
in fighting and negotiating, and displayed equal talents 
in each occupation. It being an object of importance 
to open a passage into the heart of Piedmont, # the two 
brothers agreed that an attack should be made on the 
formidable intrenched post of the Piedmontese, at the 
Col de l'Assiette.' The chevalier was animated by the 
prospect of gaining the rank of marsh, in case of 
success. The position of the enemy was all but inac- 
cessible, and was fortified with more than usual care, 
well provided with artillery, and held by a large force*. 
Belleisle led his men to the attack, but found it im- 
possible even to approach his antagonists, who 
scattered death among his ranks, with almost perfect 
impunity to themselves. Instead of retiring from a 
hopeless contest, he madly persisted in his efforts, 
till the slaughter became horrible. lie at last put 
himself at the head of a body of officers, and made a 
desperate but fruitless assault, in which he fell, along 
with most of those who surrounded him. Nearly four 
thousand of the assailants were slain, and half as many 
wounded, while the loss of the Piedmontese fell far 
short of a hundred men. 

We have, in the former part of this chapter seen 
one literary female an inmate of the Bastile, we must 
now' contemplate in the same situation another, of equal 
talents, but with a more sullied character. The second 
of these females was Madame de Tencin, sister of the 
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cardinal of that name. Though, like .most French- 
women of that period, it is probable that Madame 
de Staal did not preserve an inviolate chastity, she cer- 
tainly paid more respect to appearances than was paid 
by Madame de Tencin, and was less stimulated by 
mere animal passion. “ I shall paint only my bust/’ 
Madame de Staal is said to have replied, when she 
was asked how, in her Memoirs, she would contrive 
to speak of her love affairs ; with respect to Madame de 
Tencin, it may be doubted whether, at least while she 
was moving in the circle of the court, she would have 
hesitated to delineate a whole-length likeness of herself. 

Tencin was a name derived from a small estate ; the 
family name was Guerin. The lady in question was 
horn in 1681, and her father was president of the 
parliament of Grenoble. She was placed in the convent 
of Montfleury, near Grenoble, where she resided for 
five years. If credit may be given to the statements 
of St. Simon and others, her conduct while she wore 
the veil was anything but pious and decorous. The* 
consequence of one of her amours is said to have 
rendered it indispensable for her to leave the convent, 
of which she was already tired. Her great object was 
to shine in Paris, and this she accomplished. Through 
the interest of Fontcnelle, who took a great interest in 
her, she obtained a dispensation from the Pope, and 
she then gave full swing to her pleasures. She be- 
came the mistress of the ultra profligate Dubois ; and 
the scandalous chronicles of the time charge her with 
having joined in the orgies of the regent and his com- 
panions, and prostituted *.cr talents by the composition 
of obscene works. With Law, the Mississippi pro- 
jector, she was intimate, and she and her brother 
appear to have profited largely by speculations during 
that period of national madness. It is one pleasing 
feature in her characte that she was more anxious to 
establish her brother than herself. 
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The celebrated d'Alembert was the fruit of one of 
her amours ; the father was the Chevalier Destouches. 
The infant was, in the first instance, deserted by its 
parents it was left *on the steps of the church of St. 
John de la Itonde, where it was found in such a state 
of weakness that, instead of sending it to the Foundling 
Hospital, the commissary of police humanely gave it 
to the wife of a poor glazier to be nursed. Such a 
want of maternal feeling, had it not been in some 
measure atoned for, would have justified asarcasmofthe 
Abbe Trublet, who, on some one praising to him the 
mild disposition of Madame de Tcncin, replied, “ Oh, 
yes ! if she had an interest in poisoning you, she would 
choose the mildest poison for the purpose." The pa- 
rents are, however, said to have relented in the course 
of a few days ; the father settled on him a pension ot 
1200 livres. 

It was the fatal result of another of her amours that 
gave her a place in the Bastile. In 1726, La Fresnnyp^ 
one of the members of the Great Council, shot him- 
self through the head at her house. A paper in his 
handwriting was found, in which he declared that, if 
ever he died a violent death, she would be the cause of 
it. From this paper, which certainly bears on the face 
of it a very different meaning, it was hastily and 
harshly concluded, that she had a hand in his murder. 
She was consequently committed to the Concicrgerie, 
whence she was removed to the Bastile ; but she was 
not long a prisoner. 

In her later years, the conduct of Madame de 
Tencin underwent a complete reformation ; the 
catastrophe of La Fresnaye perhaps contributed to 
the change. She kept lip a correspondence with 
Cardinal Lambertini, which was not discontinued when 
he became Pope Benedict XIV., and her house was 
the resort of all the wit and talent of Paris, with Fon- 
tenelle and Montesquieu at their head. Her as- 
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semblage of literary men she used jocosely to call her 
menagerie, and her animals, and it was her custom, on 
New-year’s-day, to present each individual with two 
ells of velvet, for a pair of breeches. It is not easy 
to suppress a smile at the ludicrous idea of such a 
present. Madame de Tencin died in 1749. Her 
three romances, the Count de Comminge, the Siege 
of Calais, and the Misfortunes of Love, still deservedly 
maintain a high rank among works of that class. It 
has been said, that she was assisted in writing them 
by two of her nephews ; but the truth of this is at 
least doubtful. 


CHAPTER X. 


Reign of Louis XV. continued — The Bull Umgcnitug — A Notary 
, Public — G. N. Nivellc — G. C. Buffiud — Death of Deacon 
Pans — Rise, progress, and acts, of the Convulsionaiics — Pci sedi- 
tion of them, and nilifices employed by th n to foil then per- 
secutois — Lenirlet Duhesnov — La Beanim -F. de Msusy — 
Marmontel — The Ahbe Moiellet — Mnali ■an the elder — The 
Chevalier Rtssegmer — Grotibemlal and D ilaurens — Kobb£ de 
Beauveset — Mahe de la Bouidonnais — Ci Lint Lally— La Cha- 
lotais — Mann— Duiosoi — Pitvo&t de Beaumont — Barletti St. 
Paul— Dum ouru.7. 

Religious intolerance, on the one hand, and disgust- 
ing fanaticism, on the other, contributed largely to 
swell the number of captives in the Bastile, aud in 
other places of confinement. For many years after 
Pope Clement XI., at the instigation of the bigoted 
Le Tellier and Louis XIV., had thrown among the 
clergy of the Gallican church that ecclesiastical fire- 
brand the bull Unigenitus, it continued to spread the 
flames of fierce contention, hatred, and persecution. 
The first individual tor whom the bull found an abode 
in a prison was, I believe, a notary public. While the 
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regency was held by the Duke of Orleans, the bishops 
of Mirepoix, Senez, Montpellier, and Boulogne, had 
the boldness to sign an act, protesting against the 
bull, and appealing from the pope to a future council; 
and, accompanied by a notary, they solemnly presented 
this act to the assembled Sorbonne. As to have im- 
prisoned the four bishops would scarcely have been 
politic, they were only ordered to retire to their 
dioceses ; the notary, of whom a scape-goat could more 
conveniently be made, was sent to the Bastile. 

Backed by power, the supporters of the bull were 
finally triumphant, and they did not fail to make the 
vanquished party experience the consequence of being 
defeated by men who did not consider forbearance as 
a virtue. It would be useless to dwell upon the many 
appellants who were chastised for having ventured to 
doubt the pontifical infallibility, and insist *n referring 
the question in dispute to a future council ; I will, 
therefore, only make mention of two individuals. 

Among those who were most active in opposing 
the bull Unigenitus, and who,* consequently, were 
proscribed by its champions, was Gabriel Nicholas 
Nivelle ; he was indefatigable in drawing up memo- 
rials and tracts, and soliciting appeals against it. lie 
more than once contrived to elude his pursuers; but, 
in 1730, he was taken and committed to the Bastile, 
where he remained for four months. Ilis zeal was, 
however, rather excited than cooled by this imprison- 
ment; and, till his decease in 17 Gl, when he was in 
his seventy-fourth year, he continued to be a deter- 
mined opponent of the bull. Nivelle edited several 
voluminous works relative to the contest in which 
his party wa3 engaged ; the principal of which, in four 
folio volumes, bears the title of The Constitution 
Unigenitus denounced to the Universal Church, or 
a General Collection of the Acts of Appeal, 

Equally hostile to the bull, and equally persecuted 
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by its victorious friends, was Gabriel Charles Buffard, 
a native of llayeux, who was born in 1683. He was 
rector of the university of Caen, and canon of Baycux; 
but was expelled from his offices, and banished out 
of the diocese, in 1722. Buffard settled at Paris, 
where he was not long allowed to remain in quiet. 
He was conveyed to the Bastile, and, after having 
been there for some time, he was exiled to Auxerre. 
From Auxerre he was speedily dragged to suffer 
another imprisonment in the Bastile. Fortunately, 
he found a protector in Cardinal des Gesvres, through 
whose intercession he was set at liberty. Buffard 
thenceforth lived in retirement, and gained a sub- 
sistence by giving opinions as a chamber counsel, and 
by assisting young scholars in the study of the canon 
law. lie died in 1763. 

It was an opinion of Bishop Butler, the celebrated 
author of The Analogy of Religion, that “ whole 
communities and public bodies might be seized with 
fits of insanity, as well as individuals and, indeed, 
that “nothing but this principle, that they are liable 
tc insanity, equally at least with private persons, can 
account for the major part of those transactions which 
we read of in history." Singular as, at first sight, 
this opinion may appear to be, there are many circum- 
stances which ought to induce us to pause, before we 
reject ‘it as erroneous. The strange scenes, for 
instance, which took place among the Jansenist 9 ,— 
scenes arising out of the death of the deacon Paris, — 
may almost authorize - belief, that large bodies of 
individuals can be simultaneously smitten with mono- 
mania, or at least can communicate it to each other 
with wonderful rapidity. 

Francis Paris, a strenuous opponent of the bull 
Unigcn itus, was the son of a French counsellor. 
Pious, humble, and benevolent, Paris relinquished to 
his brother all claim to the paternal succession, re- 
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nounced the world, lived by the labour of his own 
hands, and spent his leisure moments in prayer, and 
in succouring, consoling, and instructing the poor. 
Ills modest estimate of his own abilities deterred him 
from taking holy orders. He died on the 1st of 
May, 1727, and was buried in the church-yard of 
St. Medard. Many of those to whom he had been 
a comforter and guide, looked upon him as a beatified 
being, and came to pray at his tomb. Among the 
number w r ere many females. Rumours soon began 
to be spread, that miracles were worked by the in- 
fluence of the sainted defunct; sight was said to be 
restored, and contracted limbs extended to their full 
longitude. Multitudes now Hocked to the sacred 
ground. Then ensued, especially among the women, 
contortions and convulsive movements, attended by 
cries, shrieks, and groans, all of which vv m o regarded 
as manifestations of divine power. All convulsive 
movements are catching, and consequently, the num- 
ber of persons who displayed them at St. Medard', 
increased daily to an enormous extent. The jargon 
which was uttered by the convulsionarics, during their 
paroxysms, w r as next supposed to be the language of 
prophecy; and a whole volume of it was actually 
published, under the title of “ A Collection of Inte- 
resting Predictions.” Before, however, we laugh at 
our Gallic neighbours for such folly, it may 'be well 
to remember some things which have happened in 
England, within the last quarter of a century. 

After these practices had gone on, with hourly incrcas- 
ing vigour, for some years, the government closed the 
church-yard of St. Medard, which was become the 
theatre of exhibitions calculate^ to mislead the weak- 
minded, and disgust men of sound intellect. But the 
sect of the convulsionaries — for it had by this time grown 
into a strong and regularly organized sect, — was not 
discouraged by this measure. Earth from the church- 
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yard where the deacon Paris was interred, and water 
from the spring which had supplied him with drink, be- 
came the symbols of this buried idol, and the means 
of working miracles. Meetings were held in private 
houses, and there fanaticism, cf the darkest, wildest 
kind, gave full scope to all its gloomy inspirations. 
A regular system of torture was practiced by the 
deluded votaries ; women being the principal sufferers. 
To be beaten with logs on the tenderest portions of 
the human frame ; to bend the body into a semi- 
circular form, and allow a weight of fifty pounds to be 
dropped from the ceiling on to the abdomen •, to lie 
with a plank on the same part, while several men 
stood on it; to be tied up wilh the head downwards; 
and to have the breasts and nipples torn with pincers ; 
were among the inflictions to which females submitted, 
and apparently with delight. The blows were inflicted 
by vigorous young men, who were called Secouristes. 
The highly sublimed madness of some pushed them 
to still more dreadful extremities ; it prompted them 
to be tied on spits, and exposed to the flames, or to 
be nailed by the hands and feet to a cross. The per- 
formance of these unnatural acts w r as denominated 
“ the work.” 

The Convulsionaries did not form a homogeneous 
body ; as was to be expected, they were split into 
parties, bearing various appellations, and being, in 
some instances, hostile to each other. There were the 
Vaillantistes, the Augustinians, the Melangistes, the 
Margoullistes, the Figuristes, and many more. The 
Vaillantistes took their name from Peter Vaillant, a 
priest, who taught that the prophet Elijah was resus- 
citated, and that he would appear on earth, to convert 
the Jews and the court of Rome. His disciple, 
Housset, maintained that Vaillant himself was the 
prophet. Darnaud, another priest, boldly assumed 
the character of the prophet Enoch. The Augus- 
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tinians, who carried their fanaticism to such a pitch 
that they were looked upon as heretical by other con- 
vulsionary sects, were the followers of a friar of the 
name of Augustin. Among their peculiar follies, was 
that of making nocturnal processions, with torches in 
thein hands, and halters round their necks, to Notre 
Dame, and thence to the place de Grfcve ; these pro- 
cessions were a sort of rehearsal of the tragic scene 
in which they expected they should ultimately be 
called upon to perform. The Melangistes w r ere those 
who distinguished two causes producing convulsions; 
one which gave rise to useless or improper acts, 
another which inspired divine and supernatural acts. 
The tenets of the Margoullistes have not been handed 
down to us. The Figuristes were so called from their 
representing, in their convulsive paroxysms, various 
phases of the passion of Christ, and the martyrdom of 
the saints. 

The fierce enthusiasm of all these sectarians has 
never been exceeded. Like American Indians, they 
set at defiance the utmost severity of pain. Even 
slight stimulus would rouse them into violent action. 
“ 1 have seen them/* says Voltaire, “ when they were 
talking of the miracles of St. Paris, grow heated by 
degrees, till their whole frame trembled, their faces 
were disfigured by rage, and they would have killed 
whoever dared to contradict them. Yes, I have seen 
them writhe their limbs, and foam, and cry out ‘ There 
must be blood V '* Not the slightest concession would 
they make to avoid punishment. A pardon was offered 
to several of them, who were sentenced to the pillory; 
they refused it, for they could not, they said, repent of 
having done right. No lapse of time could eradicate 
this feeling from their minds. In 1775, when M. de 
Malesherbes visited the Conciergerie, he found there 
a male and a female convulsionary, who had been im- 
prisoned for forty-one years. Age had not chilled iu 
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them the resentment which was excited by their 
wrongs. He offered them liberty, if they would only* 
ask for it ; but they firmly replied, that they had been 
unjustly detained, and that it was the business 6f 
justice to atone for its errors, and to give the repa- 
ration to which they were entitled. They were re- 
leased. 

It must not be imagined that the sect of the con- 
vulsionaries consisted merely of poor and ignorant 
people. Such was not the case. Strange as the fact 
may appear, the sect included groat numbers of pious, 
learned, and intellectual men. Very many rich indi- 
viduals also belonged to it, and contributed to the 
maintenance of their less fortunate brethren. A 
Count Daverne was sent to the Bastile “ for wasting 
his property in supporting the convulsionaries and 
the same crime brought a similar penalty on other 
individuals. That there were, however, numerous 
impostors, who pretended to espouse the doctrines of 
"the sect in order to further their own purposes, admits 
of no doubt. There were men who gave regular lessous 
in the art of bringing on convulsions. 

A hot persecution was perscveringly carried on 
against this sect, and with the usual result; the sect 
throve in spite of it, or rather, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of it. For fivc-and-thirty years it mocked all 
attempts to exterminate- it, and it did not begin to 
decline till it was left to the withering influence of 
ridicule and neglect. It is believed to have retained 
a few votaries even to r recent period. The Bastile 
and the other Parisian prisons were yearly crowded 
with convulsiouarics. Of those who were confined 
in the Bastile, one of the earliest was Peter Vaillant, 
from whom the Vaillantistes derived their name. He 
bad previously suffered there an imprisonment of three 
years, for his opposition to the bull Unigenitus. In 
1734, he was again sent thither, and, after having 
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been there for two-and-twenty years, he was trans- 
ferred to Vincennes, where he died. Housset, his 
disciplfe ; Darnaud, who called himself the prophet 
Enoch ; the Abbe Blondel, author of Lives of the 
Saints ; the Abbes Deffart, Planchon, and Deribat ; 
Lequeux, prior of St. Yves, the learned editor of 
Bossuet’s works ; and Carrd de Montgeron, a coun- 
sellor of the parliament of Paris ; were of the number 
of those who were sent to the Bastilc. Montgeron 
was born in the French capital, in' 1686, and we have 
his own worcLfor it that, till he was suddenly converted 
in St. Medara schurch-yard,he was a thoroughly worth- 
less unbeliever. By a natural transition, he became 
one of the most credulous and enthusiastic of dupes. 
In 1737, lie printed a quarto volume, illustrated with 
twenty plates, “ to demonstrate the truth of the 
miracles operated by the intercession of * 5 ~e beatified 
Paris.” This volume he presented to Louis XV. at 
Versailles, and the next day, by order of the monarch, 
he was conveyed to the Bastile. He w r as afterwards 
an inmate of various prisons, and died at last in the 
citadel of Valence. While he was in confinement, he 
added two more volumes to his rhapsody. 

In hunting down the humbler class of delinquents, 
the police found abundant employment, and they per- 
formed their task in the most oppressive manner. 
Hinault, the lieutenant of police, an irascible and un- 
reasoning man, was an ardent partisan of the Jesuits, 
and, of course, was a violent enemy of the proscribed 
sect. His myrmidons spread terror in all directions. 
They are charged with having, “ even in the dead of 
night, penetrated into the dwellings of individuals, 
scaled the walls, broken open the doors, and shown 
no respect to age or sex, when their object was to 
discover, imprison, consign to the pillory, banish, and 
ruin, those who favoured the convulsionaries.” It 
was dangerous to be subject to epileptic or other fits ; 
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persons who were attacked by them in the streets 
having been pitilessly hurried off to jail. 

The vigilance of the police was also kept on the 
stretch, and in a majority of cases was eluded, by the 
prints, posting-hills, pamphlets, and periodical writings 
of the convulsionaries, as well as by their secret meet- 
ings. Of the prints, one represented the tree of reli- 
gion, in the branches of which were seated Quesncl, 
Paris, and other apostles of Jansenism, while two 
Jesuits were striving to root it up. For this, a rhymer 
and engraver, Cointre by name, was committed to 
the Bastilc. In another, Archbishop Vintimille wa9 
seen throwing a stone at the sainted deacon Paris, and 
the lieutenant of police was holding the archiepiscopal 
cross, and stimulating the prelate. This print pro- 
cured for Mercier, the vender of it, a place in the 
Bastile. In a third of these caricatures was depicted 
the pope larded with a dozen Jesuits. 

In placarding the walls, and distributing hand-bills, 
all sorts of stratagems were employed. The following 
is one of the most ingenious modes which was adopted 
by the bill-stickers. A woman, raggedly dressed, 
with a large pannier strapped on her back, leaned her 
pannier against the wall, as though she washed to rest 
herself. In the pannier avas a child, who, as soon as 
she stopped, opened the cover, and fixed a bill on the 
wall. As soon as his task was performed he closed 
the aperture, and his bearer proceeded with him to 
another convenient place. The bills and short pamph- 
lets, which were mad^ public in this and other ways, 
were innumerable. In the library of the Duke de la 
Valliere, there was an imperfect collection of them, 
which formed thirteen quarto volumes. Most of them 
seem to have been printed in the environs of the 
capital ; they were often brought into the city by 
females, and in searching for them, the police officers 
were guilty of the grossest indecency. 
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But the great object which the police sought to 
obtain, and in which it was utterly foiled, was the sup- 
pression of a periodical publication which bore the 
title of Nouvellcs Ecclesiastiqnes. This obnoxious 
work was vigorously continued for more than twenty 
years, without the government being able to lay hands 
on the writers, or to stop the printing and distributing 
of it. Many persons w r ere, indeed, committed to the 
Bastile and other prisons, on suspicion of being its 
editors or contributors, but no positive proof could 
ever be procured. The police were wholly at fault ; 
and the authors of the paper appear to have taken a 
provoking pleasure in showing the lieutenant of police 
their contempt of his efforts. In one instance, while 
his satellites were fruitlessly searching a house which 
was suspected of being the printing-officr . a bundle of 
the papers, w r ct from the press, was tin own into his 
carriage almost before his face. The paper was some- 
times printed in the city, and sometimes in the ncigh^ 
bourhood. At one time the press was secreted even 
under the dome of the Luxembourg ; at another, it 
was hidden among piles of timber, and the printers 
were disguised as sawyers ; on other occasions, it was 
contained in a boat on the Seine. When the paper 
was printed in the vicinity of Paris, various artifices 
were resorted to for smuggling it into the town, one 
of which deserves especial notice. Water-dogs were 
trained as carriers ; they were closely shorn, the 
papers were wrapped round them, a large rough skin 
was then sewn carefully over the whole, and the saga- 
cious animals then took their way, unsuspected, to 
their several destinations. 

But enough has been said on the victims of religious 
delusion ; and we must now turn our view to persons 
of a different class. The fertile author of little short 
of thirty w orks, and the editor of an equal number, 
nearly all of which are forgotten, Lenglet Dufresnoy, 
A A 2 
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who was born at Beauvais in 1764, was perhaps a 
more frequent visiter to the Bastile than any other 
person. It is said that he was so accustomed to 
lettres de cachet, that as soon as he saw M. Tapin, 
the officer, enter his apartment, he would greet him 
with, “ Ah, M. Tapin, good day to you and then 
say to his servant, “ Come, be quick ; make up my 
little bundle, and put in my linen and my snuff;’' 
which being done, he would add, <£ Now, M. Tapin, I 
am at your service." Between 1718 and 1751, he 
was at least live times in the Bastile. He was also 
acquainted with Vincennes and other jails. His first 
committal to the Parisian state prison was perhaps 
the one which was most dishonourable to him ; he 
was sent there to act the part of a spy, and worm out 
the secrets of the persons who were in durance for 
being concerned in the Cellamare conspiracy. It is 
asserted, that he had already appeared in a similar 
degrading character at Lille, in 1703, where he was 
paid for intelligence by the allies and the French, and 
betrayed both parties. Lenglet was of a quarrelsome 
and caustic disposition, which involved him in per- 
sonal disputes, and he appears to have paid little 
respect to truth ; but he had at least one estimable 
quality, an unconquerable love of independence, — no 
offers, however flattering or lucrative, could prevail 
on him to place himself under the galling yoke of the 
rich and the great. His death, which took place in 
1755, was occasioned by his falling into the lire while 
he was asleep. 

The Bastile twice received Laurent Angliviel la 
Beaumelle, who was born in 1727, at Vallerangue, in 
Lower Languedoc. His first imprisonment, in 1753, 
which lasted six months, was caused by his Notes on 
the Age of Louis XIV. ; for his second, in the follow- 
ing year, he was indebted to a passage in his Memoirs 
of Madame de Maintenon, which charged the Aus- 
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trian court with keeping 1 poisoners in its pay. His 
release, at the end of five months, was generously 
obtained by the intercession of that court which he 
had so grossly insulted. La Beaumelle was brought 
up in the Catholic religion, but, during a residence 
of some years in Geneva, he became a protcstant. 
At the age of twenty-one, he was appointed professor 
of French literature at Copenhagen, and his first work, 
Mes Pensees,” was published in the Danish capital. 
Lured by the patronage which Frederic of Prussia 
held out to authors, La Beaumelle removed to Berlin. 
Voltaire, who was then at the Prussian court, visited 
him, and expressed^ wish to be numbered among 
his friends; but their amicable intercourse was soon 
changed into deadly hostility. There was a short 
paragraph in Mes Pensees, which wounded the vanity 
of Voltaire, and La Beaumelle was also guilty of 
having a respect for Maupertuis, whom Voltaire de- 
tested, and missed no opportunity of ridiculing. Th« 
rabid hatred with which Voltaire ever after pursued 
his foe, and the virulent and even low abuse which he 
lavished on him, can excite only disgust. The malign 
influence of Voltaire having rendered Berlin a dis- 
agreeable abode, La Beaumelle returned to his native 
country. After having resided in peace at Toulouse 
for several years, he obtained a place in the King’s 
Library, at Paris, which, however, he did not long 
retain; his death, which happened in 1779, followed 
close upon his appointment. La Beaumelle had cer- 
tainly no mean talents ; and it is much to be regret- 
ted, that they were so often thrown away upon literary 
squabbles. Of his works, the best are Mes Pensees ; 
a Defence of the Spirit of Laws ; and Letters to M. 
de Voltaire. 

The literary successor of La Beaumelle in the 
Bastile, was Francis de Marsy, a native of Paris, born 
in 1714. After he had finished his studies, he was 
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admitted a member of the society of Jesuits. His 
first productions were two Latin poems, on Tragedy 
and Painting, from which, particularly the latter, he 
derived considerable reputation, his Latinity being 
good, his versification flowing and spirited, and his 
imagery poetical. Encouraged perhaps by the praise 
which he received for these works, he became an 
author by profession, and wasted, in the ungrateful 
occupation of writing for booksellers, those talents 
which, otherwise employed, might have given him 
permanent fame. One of his tasks, an analysis of 
the works of Bayle, which he published in 1755, was 
condemned by the parliamcn1#of Paris, and made 
him, for some months, an inmate of the Bastilc. lie 
died in 1763. Among his works are the first twelve 
volumes of the History of the Chinese, Japanese, &c. ; 
and an edition of Rabelais in eight volumes. The 
former is a hasty compilation ; the latter he spoiled, 
bv retouching and modernizing the style — it is pro- 
bable, however, that the clothing of Rabelais in a 
modern garb was a sagacious scheme of the pub- 
lishers. 

To hazard censure upon an individual of the pri- 
vileged class, or even to be suspected of having done 
so, was an infallible passport to the Bastile. That ver- 
satile and elegant writer Marmontel was one of those 
who were taught the danger of a courtier's hostility. 
This enemy was the Duke d'Aumont, whom, in his 
Memoirs, he truly describes as being “ the most stupid, 
the most vain, and th. most choleric, of all the gentle- 
men of the King’s chamber.” 

John Francis Marmontel, the son of parents in a 
humble station, was born in 1723, at the town of Bort, 
in the Limousin. He has drawn a delightful picture 
of the comfort and content in which his family lived. 
“ The property on which we all subsisted was very 
small. Order, domestic arrangement, labour, a little 
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trade, and frugality, kept us above want. Our little 
garden produced nearlyas many vegetables as the con- 
sumption of the family required ; the orchard afforded 
us fruits ; and our quinces, our apples, and our pears, 
preserved with the honey of our bees, were, in winter, 
most exquisite breakfasts for the good old women and 
children. They were clothed by the small flock of 
sheep that folded at St, Thomas. My aunts spun the 
wool, and the hemp of the field that furnished us with 
linen ; and in the evenings, when, by the light of a 
lamp, which our nut-trees supplied with oil, the young 
people of the neighbourhood came to help us to dress 
our flax, the picture was exquisite. The harvest of 
the little farm secured us subsistence ; the wax and 
honey of the bees, to which one of my aunts carefully 
attended, formed a revenue that cost but little ; the oil 
pressed from our green walnuts had a ta^te and smell 
that we preferred to the flavour and perfume of that of 
the olive. Our buck-wheat cakes, moistened, smoking^ 
hot, with the good butter of Mont d'Or, were a deli- 
cious treat to us. 1 know not what dish would have 
appeared to us better than our turnips and chesnuts ; 
and on a winter evening, while these fine turnips were 
roasting round the fire, and we heard the water boiling 
in the vase where our chesnuts were cooling, so relish- 
ing and sweet, how did our hearts palpitate with joy ! 
I well remember, too, the perfume that a fine quince 
used to exhale when roasting under the ashes, and the 
pleasure our grandmother used to have in dividing it 
amongst us. The most moderate of women made us all 
gluttons. Thus, in a family where nothing was lost, 
trivial objects united made plenty, and left but little to 
expend, in order to satisfy all our wants. In the 
neighbouring forest there was an abundance of dead 
wood of trifling value — there my father w as permitted 
to make his annual provision. The excellent butter 
of the mountain, and the most delicate cheese, were 
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common, and cost but little ; wine was pot dear, and 
my father himself drank of it soberly/’ 

Marmontcl w ? as designed by his father to be brought 
up to trade, but his desire of learning was unconquer- 
able, and was at last allowed to be gratified. His early 
education he received from the Jesuits, at the humble 
college of Mauriac, and he completed it at Clermont 
and Toulouse. At one time he fancied that he had a 
vocation for the ecclesiastical state, and he would have 
become one of the fraternity of Jesuits, had he not 
been deterred by the pathetic entreaties and remon- 
strances of his mother. It was at Toulouse that he 
made his first literary essay, in a competition for one 
of the prizes bestowed by the academy for Floral 
Games. A correspondence into which he entered 
with Voltaire, induced the poet to advise him to take 
up his abode in Paris, and on this advice he acted in 
1745. For a considerable time after his settling in 
the capital, he had to contend against poverty. The 
complete success which attended his tragrfdy of Diony- 
sius the Tyrant, lifted him at once into fortune and 
fame. “ In one day/’ says he, “ almost in one instant, 
I found myself rich and celebrated. I made a worthy 
use of my riches, but it was not so with my celebrity. 
My fame became the origin of my dissipation, and the 
source of my errors. Till then my life had been ob- 
scure and retired.” It is honourable to him that all 
his family benefited by his improved circumstances ; 
and, in palliation of his errors, wc must consider how 
difficult it was for a^ oung and flattered poet to escape 
the contagious effect of a corrupted capital. lie 
finally renounced his licentious habits, and became an 
affectionate and happy husband and father. 

Dionysius was followed by Aristomenes, Cleopatra, 
and other traged^s, of which only Aristomenes was 
eminently successful. His wide-spread reputation at 
length gained for him the patronage of Madame do 
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Pompadouiv through whom he obtained the place of 
Secretary of the Royal Buildings, and a pension on the 
French Mercury. It was for the Mercury that he be- 
gan those tales, which have been translated into Eng- 
lish under the erroneous appellation of Moral Tales. 
On the death of - Boissy in 1758, Marmontel, by the 
favour of Pompadour, received the patent of the Mer- 
cury ; and, under his management, the work rose into 
high repute. He, however, enjoyed this lucrative em- 
ployment for only two years. Cury, a wit, who had 
been deeply injured by the stupid and spiteful Duke 
d’Aumont, composed a satire on his titled enemy. He 
repeated the verses to Marmontel, and the latter, who 
had an excellent memory, repeated them to a company 
at Madame Geoffrin’s. This circumstance was in- 
stantly reported to the Duke d'Aumom, who lost not 
a moment in procuring a lettre de cachet, by virtue of 
which Marmontel was conveyed to the Bastile, clmfged 
with being the author of the satire. His confinement 
lasted only eleven days ; but as he generously refused 
to betray the writer’s name, the patent of the Mer- 
cury was taken from him, and nothing was left to him 
except a pension payable out of the profits of the work. 

In 1763, Marmontel became a member of the 
French Academy, and, twenty years later, he was 
appointed its perpetual secretary. After he was de- 
prived of the Mercury » he pursued his literary labours, 
for many years, with equal vigour and credit. Among 
the works which lie produced during that period are 
Belisarius, the Incas, a translation of the Pharsalia, 
a new series of talcs, various comic operas, miscella- 
neous pieces, a History of the Regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, Elements of Literature, and Memoirs of his 
own Life. During the fierce struggles between the 
republican parties, after the downfall of the throne, 
Marmontel lived in retirement, and in a state of penury 
which bordered upon poverty. He was elected a 
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member of the council of elders, in 1797, but the re- 
volution of the 18th Fructidor deprived him of his 
seat, and he withdrew to his cottage in Normandy, 
happy in not being exiled to another hemisphere, as 
was the case with many of his colleagues. Marmontel 
died of apoplexy, on the last day of 1799. 

Morellet, the friend, and by marriage the relative, 
of Marmontel, was, like that writer, one who suffered 
from the vengeance of the groat. It must he owned, 
however, that there was less injustice in his punish- 
ment than in that of his friend, as he was really the 
author of the satire for which he was confined, and it 
was published under circumstances which made even 
Voltaire doubt whether the conduct of the writer was 
perfectly justifiable. Andrew Morellet, to whom some 
of his acquaintance gave the punning appellation of 
Mord-les, or Bite-’em, was born at Lyons, in 1727. 
He received the early part of his education at the 
.Jesuits’ College in that city, and he completed his 
studies at Paris, in the seminary of Trentc-Trois, and 
the Sorbonne. He appears, however, to have paid at 
least as much attention to the works of modern philo- 
sophers as to those of the theologians. At Paris he 
became intimate with D’Alembert, Diderot, and other 
contributors to the Encyclopaedia. Returning to Paris, 
after a tour which he made with a pupil, he was gladly 
admitted into the most talented society in the capital. 
Palissot, in his comedy of the Philosophers, having 
ridiculed the philosophical party, Morellet resented the 
insult by a satirical production, called The Vision. In 
this work there were some severe lines on the princess 
of Robecq, an enemy of the encyclopedists, who was 
then lying on her death-bed. For these lines Morellet 
suffered an imprisonment of several months in the 
Bastile. Morellet was admitted into the French Aca- 
demy in 1784, and he contributed much to the 
Dictionary of that body. In 1803 he became a mem- 
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ber of the Institute, and in 1807 attained a seat in the 
legislature. His life was protracted to the age of 
ninety-two, and, for nearly the whole of that time his 
pen was actively employed on subjects of political 
economy and general literature, and in translations, 
principally from the English language. A selection 
from his writings was made by himself, in four volumes, 
with the title of Literary and Philosophical Miscella- 
nies of the 18th Century. He died in 1819. 

l$y Marmoniel, who married his friend's niece, he 
is thus characterized : “The Abbe Morellet, with more 
order and clearness, in a very rich magazine of every kind 
of knowledge, possessed in conversation a source of 
sound, pure, profound ideas, that, without ever being 
exhausted, never overflowed, lie showed himself at 
our dinners with an openness of soul, a just and firm 
mind, and with as much rectitude in his ‘ eart as in his 
understanding. One of his talents, and the most dis- 
tinguishing, was a turn of pleasantry delicately ironical, 
of which Swift alone had found the secret. With this 
facility of being severe, if he had been inclined, no man 
was ever less so ; and, if he ever permitted himself to 
indulge in personal raillery, it was but a rod in his 
hand to chastise insolence or punish malignity.” 

A less amiable captive than Marmontel and Morel- 
let next claims our attention. Though he was by no 
means destitute of talent or information, Victor Ili- 
quetti, Marquis of Mirabeau, owes the redemption of 
his name from oblivion less to his numerous literary 
productions than to his being the father of the cele- 
brated Mirabeau. The marquis, who was descended 
from a Florentine family, was born at Perthes in 1715. 
He became a disciple of Quesnay, and published many 
works, to disseminate the doctrines of the political 
economists. Ilis compositions are disfigured by a de- 
testable style, great affectation, and a want of method. 
Of his labours, which amount to more than twenty 
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volumes, it will suffice to mention L’Ami des Hommes 
and the Theorie de l’lmpdt. With reference to the for- 
mer, Voltaire satirically speaks of Mirabcau as “ the 
friend of man, who talks, who talks, who talks, who de- 
cides, who dictates, who is so io^d of the feudal govern- 
ment, who commits so many blunders, and who gets 
so often into the wrong box — the pretended friend of 
the human race.’* He bestows equal contempt on the 
second work — “ I have read the Theory of Taxation,” 
says he, u and it seems to me no less absurd than ridi- 
culously written. I do not like those friends of man, 
who are for ever telling the enemies of the state 1 we 
arc ruined; — come; — you will have an easy task.’” 
The government seems to have been of the same opi- 
nion as Voltaire, for the Theory of Taxation procured 
for its author a lodging in the Bastile. Mirabeau, 
however, continued to write and to publish till nearly 
his last moments; he died in 1789. This pretended 
JFriendof the human race, as Voltaire with justice calls 
him, deserved abhorrence in all the relations of social 
life. He was an oppressive master, and a tyrannical 
and brutal husband and father. lie was perpetually 
soliciting for lettres de cachet to plunge some branch or 
other ’of his family into a dungeon. Of those letters he 
is said to have obtained fifty-four, many of which were 
enforced against his highly-gifted though erring son, 
the Count de Mirabeau, whom he hated, and wdiom, 
by his persevering cruelty, he contributed to drive into 
desperate courses. 

Among those who felt the vengeance of the vindic- 
tive Pompadour was the Chevalier Kesseguier, a na- 
tive of Toulouse, wdio was much admired in the Parisian 
circles for his gaiety and wit. An epigram which he 
aimed at the royal mistress, speedily made him an in- 
mate of the Bastile. There, like many other unfortu- 
nate victims of the marchioness, he might perhaps 
have spent the rest of his days, had not his brother, a 
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member of the parliament of Toulouse, hastened up to 
the capital and succeeded in mollifying Pompadour. 
In their way home from the Bastile, the grave magis- 
trate began to give his brother some prudent advice. 
Little disposed to listen to it, the chevalier thrust his 
head out of the coach window, and, in the words of 
Philoxenus of Syracuse, exclaimed, “ take me back to 
the quarries I” .The brother still persisting to admini- 
ster caution and reproof, the chevalier lost all patience, 
censured him bitterly for having stooped to ask a 
favour from the marchioness, and then leaped from the 
carriage. Resseguicr of course continued to scatter his 
sarcasms on all sides. For one of them, directed 
against the notorious President Maupeou, who was 
afterwards chancellor, he ran considerable risk of pay- 
ing a second visit to the Bastile. He w-is dining, on 
a fast-day, at the house of M. de Sartir ■, and some of 
the guests were admiring the size of the fish. u Yes,” 
i>aid Marin, (whose name the reader will meet witji 
again) “ they are very tine fish ; but I dined yesterday 
with the president, and we had still larger.” “ Ah !” 
replied Resseguier, “ I do not wonder in the least at 
that ; it is the place for everything monstrous.” Louis 
XV. was informed of this pungent attack on the in- 
strument of his despotism, and was greatly irritated 
by it. 

The next literary prisoner was the involuntary 
proxy of an offender, who took care to get beyond the 
reach of the police. In 1761, Grouber de Grouber- 
dal, a German by birth, and barrister by profession, 
author of Irus, ou le Savetier du Coin, and a poem 
with the title of Le Sexe Trio m pliant, was sent to the 
Bastile, on suspicion of having written a satire called 
the Jesuitics, to which he appears to have only con- 
tributed some verses. Grouber, however, escaped 
with no more than a month's imprisonment. A friend 
of Groubers was the real author. Henry Joseph 
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Dulaurens was born at Douay, and very early dis- 
played abilities of a superior order. lie was less 
amiable than talented ; for he is said to have been 
suspicious, sarcastic, hasty, restless, and turbulent: 
that he was licentious, is pro\ ed by his works. Du- 
laurcns was destined for the church, but abandoned 
the clerical profession. His satire, the Jcsuitics, 
which was modelled on the celebrated Philippics of 
La Grange Chancel, was aimed at the Jesuits, to 
whom he had long been bitterly hostile, rearing that 
it would bring him into peril, he set off foi Holland, 
on the morning after it was published, without warning 
his friend Grouber that danger was to be apprehended. 
In Holland he became a writer for the booksellers ; 
but, though his pen was extremely fertile, and his 
productions, which were generally marked by origi- 
nality and spirit, obtained an extensive sale, he was 
scarcely able to avoid sinking into poverty : the book- 
sellers throve on those fruits of his talent, by which 
he himself was barely kept alive, By his flight from 
Paris, Dulaurens had eluded a residence in the 
Bastilc, but it ultimately brought on him a more 
protracted confinement than he would have endured 
had he remained in France. In the hope of bettering 
his condition, he quitted Amsterdam, and went to 
Liege, whence he removed to Frankfort. While he 
was living in the latter city, he was prosecuted by the 
ecclesiastical chamber of Mcntz, as an anti-religious 
writer, and was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. He died in 1797? in a convent near Mentz, 
after having been a prisoner during thirty years. Of 
his works, the most remarkable are, Le Compere 
Mathicu, L’Evangile dela liaison, Irma, andL’Aretin 
Moderne, in prose ; and Le Balai, and La Chandelle 
d* Arras, two mock-heroic poems ; — of these poems, 
which are of considerable length, the first was com- 
posed in twenty-two days, and the second in fifteen. 
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Of all the writers who, during the reign of Louis 
XV., found or deserved a lodging in the Bastile, 
Peter Robbe de Beauveset may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as one of the most degraded, in a moral point 
of view. lie was born at Vendome ; in 1714, received 
a good education, and was not destitute of talent. 
At an early age, he began to write poems of the 
coarsest obscenity, and he continued the practice till 
almost the close of a long life. To repeat them to all 
companies that would listen, seems to have been one 
of h's greatest pleasures. Next to licentious compo- 
sition, he delighted in satire. His verses were insuf- 
ferably harsh ; but they now and then displayed happy 
thoughts and forcible expressions. To give an idea 
of his mensity to wallow in the mhv, it will be 
sufficient tc say, that he chose for one of his themes 
the enly disease which is a disgrace t the sufferer, 
ar> that the song was worthy of the theme. This 
dr x ou him the sarcasm, likely enough to be true, 
that he was t4 the bard of the unclean malady, and 
that he was full of his subject.*’ Having tried his 
satirical skill upon Louis XV., an order was issued 
to seize his papers, and he would certainly have paid 
a visit to the Bastile, had he not skilfully parried the 
blow. Being timely warned of his danger, he destroyed 
the obnoxious piece, and substituted in its place 
another of an opposite kind. This stratagem was 
successful. Instead of sending him to prison, the 
king pensioned him, and gave him apartments in the 
palace of St. Germain. Severe censors have hinted, 
that the debauched monarch wished to have a mono- 
poly of the poet’s obscene rhymes. Robbe likewise 
received a pension from the Archbishop of Paris, on 
condition that he should not publish his objectionable 
pieces. He kept to the letter of his agreement ; he 
did not print them ; he contented himself with reciting 
them to as many hearers as he could find. The 
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motive of the archbishop we can comprehend ; but it 
is not easy to perceive what could have induced the 
duchess of Olone to leave a legacy of ] 5,000 francs 
to so shameless a writer, and to speak in flattering 
terms of his reputation as an author ! Before his 
death, which took place in 1794, hi* is said to have 
manifested some signs of reformation. 

The liability to be thrust into a prison, for the 
purpose of gratifying a courtier, or -ether powerful 
enemy, was not the fate of authors alone ; the men 
who devoted their talents, and shed their blood, to 
enlarge or defend the dominion of their country, were 
equally subject to it. Striking proof of this fact is 
afforded by the persecution which fell to the lot of 
Mahe dcla Bourdonnuis and Count Lally. 

Bernard Francis Mahe de la Bourdonnais was born 
in 1699, at St. Malo, entered the service of the East" 
India Company at an early period, and displayed such 
talent, and such consummate knowledge of mercantile 
as well as of naval concerns, that, in 1735, he was 
appointed governor-general of the isles of France and 
Bourbon. On his arrival in the Isle of France, lie 
found everything in a state of penury and confusion. 
In a very short time, however, he showed what can 
be done by a man of abilities and perseverance. A 
new and vivifying spirit was breathed by him into the 
languishing frame of the colony. Laws and police 
were established; arsenals, docks, forts, magazines, 
and canals, were constructed ; and the cultivation of 
indigo, cotton, manioc, and sugar, was introduced. All 
this was accomplished within the space of five years. 
Twice La Bourdonnais was sent to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, with succours for his ungenerous rival and 
enemy Dupleix ; the first time in 1741, the second 
in 1746. To narrate all the exertions of La Bour- 
donnais, on these occasions, would require a volume. 
His conduct was such as to win the warm praise of 
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the English, who suffered by his success. The result 
of his operations, in 1746, was the surrender of 
Madras ; but the terms of the capitulation were dis- 
honourably violated by Dupleix, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the indignant conqueror. Dupleix having 
appointed another governor at the Isle of France, La 
Bourdonnais returned to Europe, and on his way 
homeward was taken by an English vessel. In 
England ho met with that reception which was due 
to a talented and noble foe, and was allowed to proceed 
on parole to his native country. A far different 
greeting awaited him in France, where his mean and 
malignant enemies had long been labouring effectually 
for his ruin. He had only been three days in Paris 
before all his papers tfere seized, and he was hurried 
to the Bastile. There he was kept in solitary con- 
finement for twenty-six months, not even his wife and 
children being allowed access to him ; nor w T as he 
permitted to have the means of writing. One of tho 
charges against him, founded on the testimony of a 
soldier who had been hired to perjure himself, was that 
he had secretly conveyed on board of his vessel a 
large sum of money from Madras. To refute this 
charge, by showing that it was impossible for the 
witness to have seen any such proceeding from the 
spot where he was posted, La Bourdonnais, destitute 
as he was of materials, drew from memory an exact 
plan of Madras, and contrived to have it conveyed to 
the commissioners who were appointed to investigate 
his conduct. The plan was drawn on a white hand- 
kerchief, with a rude sort of pencil formed from a slip 
of box, and dipped in brown and yellow colours, which 
he obtained from coffee, and the verdigris scraped 
from copper coins. This curious document quickened 
the movements of his judges, and they took steps to 
bring the question to an issue. After haviug under- 
gone an imprisonment of three years, he was pro- 
B b 
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nounced innocent, and was released. The gift of 
liberty came too late to save his life ; his health was 
undermined by grief, anxiety, and the unwholesome- 
ness of his dungeon, and his fortune had melted away 
in the hands of his persecutor* ; he languished in 
severe pain, and in a state of indigence, till 1755, when 
death put an end to his sufferings. 

A doom still more severe than that of La Bourdon- 
nais was assigned to the unfortunate Count Lally. 
Thomas Arthur Lally was born in 1702, and was the 
son of Sir Gerard Lally, one of those higlwninded but 
mistaken Irishmen, whose ideas of duty led them to 
expatriate themselves rather than renounce their allegi- 
ance to the second James. Young Lally was early 
conversant with war; he was 'not twelve years old 
when he first mounted guard, in the trenches before 
Barcelona. In the course of the next thirty years, he 
distinguished himself in numerous battle fields, parti- 
cularly at Dettingcn and Fontenoy, and was employed 
in missions to England and Russia, the former of 
which, not a little perilous, was undertaken in 1737, 
for the service of the Stuart family. To the house of 
Hanover he was an inveterate foe, and he was fertile 
in plans for its overthrow. On the breaking out of 
the war between England and France in 1756, he was 
made a lieutenant-general, and appointed commandant 
of all the French establishments in Hindostan. Un- 
fortunately for him, the government unwisely delayed 
his departure, and withdrew a part of the force which 
had been intended to accompany him. When he 
reached Pondicherry he found everything in confusion, 
none of the resources which he had expected to find, 
and, worse than all, men in office who knew that he 
meant to punish peculators, and who were therefore 
incessantly on the alert to thwart all his plans. Their 
machinations were aided by bis own defects ; for he 
was harsh, violent, and headstrong, in an extraordi- 
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nary degree. Voltaire says of him, that “ he had 
found the secret of making himself hated by every- 
body/’ and that u every one, except the executioner, 
had a right to kill him.” There is much exaggera- 
tion in this ; but it is certain that Lally was, and de- 
served to be, an unpopular man. 

In spite of the scantiness of his means, Lally took 
the field against the English, with a firm resolve to 
drive them out of India. His first operations were 
successful. He made himself master of Goudalour, 
l ; ort St. David, and Devicotta, but here his good for- 
tune ended ; he was foiled in an attack on Tanjoro, 
and was subsequently compelled to raise the siege of 
Madras. Mis failure must not be attributed to want of 
military skill ; he was nearly without resources, and 
there was in his own army a powerful fed ion which 
was hostile to him. The council of Poi aicherry, too, 
hated him with such a deadly hatred that it rejoiced in, 
and even helped to cause, his disappointments. Invested, 
at last in Pondicherry by the English, he defended the 
place with desperate courage, but was compelled by 
famine to surrender. 

On his return to Prance, Lally attacked his enemies 
with his wonted impetuosity. Their influence, how- 
ever, was superior to his, and he was sent to the * 
Bastile. Nineteen months elapsed before he was even 
questioned. The trial was at last commenced, and it 
occupied more than two years. The whole of the 
proceedings teemed with the most flagrant injustice ; 
there was a manifest determination to send the pri- 
soner to the scaffold. The language used by some of 
his judges deserved the severest punishment. Sen- 
tence of death was pronounced on the 6th May, 1766. 
On its being made known to him, Lally stabbed him- 
self with a pair of compasses, but the wound was not 
mortal. Three days afterwards, he was taken to exe- 
cution, and, that nothing might be wanting to lacerate 
b b 2 
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his feelings, he was conveyed in a mud-Ctirt, and his 
mouth was gagged. This brutality had a contrary 
effect to that which was expected ; it excited for him 
the sympathy of the spectators, and covered his enemies 
with execration and disgrace. The son of Count Lally, 
advantageously known during the resolution as Count 
Lally-Tolendal, obtained, some years afterwards, a 
solemn reversal of the sentence, and the restoration of 
his parent’s honour. 

Caradcuc do la Chalotais, a Breton magistrate, 
estimable for his talents and rectitude, is the next 
who comes forward on the scene. He appears to 
have been indebted for his misfortunes partly to 
the Jesuits, whose order he had assisted to sup- 
press in France, and partly to the Duke d’Aiguillon, 
whom he had offended, bv venturing to hint a 
doubt of his courage. lie was a native of Rennes, 
born in 1701, and became attorney -gen oral in the 
.parliament of Brittany. His two Comptes llendus, 
against the Jesuits, which contributed much to 
their overthrow, and his Essay on National Edu- 
cation, which forms a kind of supplement to them, 
are spoken of in the most laudatory terms by 
Voltaire. La Chalotais subsequently acted a con- 
' spicuous part, when the parliament of Brittany 
refused to register some of the royal edicts, which 
violated the Breton privileges. The Duke d’Aiguil- 
lon was then governor of the province, and w r e 
may believe that he was not sorry to take ven- 
geance for the s rcasm which the attorney-general 
had aimed at him. The Jesuits, too, are said to 
have spared no pains to accomplish their enemy’s 
destruction. In November, 1765, La Chalotais, 
his son, and four of the parliament counsellors, 
were arrested, and in the following month, they 
were placed in close confinement in the citadel of 
St. Malo. The main charges against La Chalo- 
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tais were, that he had written two anonymous 
letters to one of the secretaries of state, which 
contained insults upon the king and his ministers, 
and that he had entered into a conspiracy against 
the regal authority. With respect to the letters, 
though some persons accustomed to examine hand- 
writings asserted them to be his, the vulgar style 
and incorrect spelling render it in the highest 
degree improbable that he was their author. lie 
himself denied the charge in the most emphatic 
manner. La Chalotais was carefully secluded from 
all correspondence, and deprived of pen and ink; 
he, nevertheless, contrived to produce three elo- 
quent memorials in his defence, and to procure 
a wide circulation of them. They were written 
on scraps of paper which had contain'd sugar and 
chocolate, with a pen made from a toothpick, and 
ink composed of soot, sugar, vinegar, and water. A 
commission w 7 as at first formed to try the prisoners,* 
but the cause w T as afterwards removed into the 
council of state, aud the captives w T cre transferred 
to the Bastile. A stop was, however, put to the 
proceedings by the king, and the accused indi- 
viduals were exiled to Saintes. An attempt was 
made to prevail on La Chalotais to resign his 
office, but he refused to listen to the messenger. 
On the death of Louis XV. his successor allowed 
La Chalotais to resume his seat in parliament, and 
the magistrate retained it till his decease in 1785. 

The celebrated Curran, whose conversational 
talents no one that witnessed them could possibly 
forget, once said to me, in allusion to the transient 
intoxication produced by champagne, that it made 
a runaway rap at a man’s head. It may, perhaps, 
from a similar reason, be allowable to say, that a 
runaway rap was made at the liberty of the person 
who is the subject of this sketch. Francis Louis 
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Marin had scarcely time to lament the loss of his 
liberty before it was restored to him. Marin was a 
Provei^al, born at Ciotat, in 1721 ; after having 
been a chorister, and then an organist, he adopted 
the clerical profession, and went to Paris, where 
he became tutor to the son of a nobleman. II is 
manner and figure, which were good, and his talents, 
which were far from contemptible, gained him many 
patrons in the French capital. lie now quitted his 
ecclesiastical pursuits, was admitted a barrister, and 
published various works, one of which, the History 
of Saladin, is perhaps the best of all his productions, 
and is still in repute ; it was dedicated to St. Flo- 
rentin, one of the ministers, and gained for its author 
the appointment of royal censor, to which was sub- 
sequently added that of secretary-general to Sartine, 
who had been placed at the head of the inquisi- 
torial office, to which printers and publishers were 
amenable. As secretary-general he seems to have 
satisfied no one ; he was desirous of befriending 
the philosophical party, in which he had several 
friends, but was still more desirous of retaining 
his lucrative post. The consequence was, that he 
sometimes winked at, and even aided, infractions of 
the law, and then sought to propitiate his employers 
by additional vigilance and severity. Marin was 
certainly not overburthened with delicacy ; and, un- 
less he is much belied, lie increased his income by 
acting as purveyor to the disgraceful amours of his 
royal master. In 1763, he was confined for twenty- 
four hours in the llastile, for having, in his censorial 
character, neglected to expunge some lines from one 
of Dorat’s tragedies. A few years afterwards, lie was 
deprived of a pension of 2000 livres, because he had 
allowed FavartT comic opera of the Gleaner to be 
acted and published. In 1771, he was made editor of 
the Gazette de France, in w'hich capacity he brought 
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upon himself a perpetual shower of epigrams and 
sarcasms. Many of these annoying shafts were 
aimed at him by the Nouvelles a la Main, and lie 
had the weakness to demand that the editor of the 
paper should be arrested. He had soon the mis- 
fortune or the folly to provoke a much more for- 
midable enemy, the witty and eloquent Beaumar- 
chais, who covered him with ridicule. To com- 
plete his vexation, no long time elapsed before the 
Count de Vergcnnes dismissed him, and in the most 
humiliating manner, from the royal censorship and 
the superintendence of the Gazette. Marin then re- 
tired to his native town, where lie busied himself 
in literary pursuits. By the revolution he lost a 
considerable part of his income ; but to his credit it 
must be owned, that ho did not lose hi* temper or his 
spirits; he died in 1809. Marin had some praise- 
worthy qualities ; lie is said to have been ready to 
do acts of kindness, and even to have often run 
serious risks to serve his friends. But here we must 
stop, for it appears that his principles and his morals 
were lamentably defective; one of his biographers, 
who writes of him in a friendly spirit, owns that in 
extreme old age he had “ a taste for pleasure, and 
even for libertinism.’’ 

Less fortunate than Marin, Farmaiu De Rozoi, or, 

* as he was generally called Durosoi, did not pay 
a visit of only twenty -four hours to the Bastile. 
Durosoi was a Parisian by birth, and seems to 
have early betaken himself to “ the idle trade ’’ of 
literature. He tried many kinds of authorship, and 
was far below mediocrity in all ; novels, histories, 
poems, and plays, especially the latter, he poured 
forth in rapid succession, drawing down abundance of 
bitter sarcasms from the critics, and gaining little 
emolument to himself. Among the dramatic subjects 
which he chose was Henry IV., and he was so de- 
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lighted with his hero, that he brought him on the 
stage in three different pieces. The appellation of 
“the Modern llavaillac, ,J which he acquired by these 
pieces, shows how woefully the monarch fared under 
his hands. But Durosoi had worse enemies than 
the critics ; on an erroneous suspicion of his being 
the author^fcf two obnoxious works, he was shut up 
for two months in the Bastilc. When the revolu- 
tion broke out he espoused the royal cause, and 
became editor of the Gazette de Paris. lie was a 
zealous and certainly an honest advocate of that 
cause. Though slenderly endowed with talents, he 
was by no means deficient in courage and noble 
feelings. When Louis XVI., after his flight to the 
frontier, was under restraint in the Tuileries, Du- 
rosoi formed the romantic but generous project of 
obtaining the king's liberty, by inducing the friends 
of Louis to offer themselves as hostages for him ; 
imd a great number of individuals actually consented 
to render themselves personally responsible for the 
sovereign's conduct. Durosoi did not slacken in his 
hostility to the revolutionists, till their final success 
on the 10th of August compelled him to drop the 
pen. lie was one of their earliest victims on the 
scaffold, he being executed by torch-light only nine- 
teen days after the downfall of the monarchy. He 
died with the utmost firmness ; in a letter which he * 
left behind him, he declared, that “ a royalist like 
him was worthy to die on St. Louis's day, for his 
religion and his king." It is said that, with the 
laudable desire of benefiting mankind by his death, 
he was desirous that his blood should be employed in 
trying the experiment of transfusion. 

The French revolution, which ultimately con- 
signed Durosoi to death, opened the prison-gates 
of a man, of whom few particulars are recorded, but 
whose courage and unmerited sufferings deserve our 
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admiration and phy. It will scarcely be credited 
that, from a very early period of the reign of Louis 
XV. there existed an infamous monopoly of grain, 
which was managed for the benefit of the monarch. 
Corn, bought at a low price in plentiful seasons, 
was hoarded up, and sold, at an immense profit in 
times of scarcity. The circumstance kept as 
secret as possible for many years, but the truth got 
out, and the name of “ the compact of famine *' was 
popularly given to the monopoly. A patriotic indi- 
vidual, Provost do Beaumont, the secretary of the 
clergy, formed the daring project of at one sweep 
gaining possession of all the documents relative to this 
affair, and revealing to Prance the whole machinery 
of the scandalous system. When, however, he was 
about to carry his plan into effect, he was seized by 
the police, and conveyed to the Bastile. in that pri- 
son, and at Vincennes, he spent twenty-two years, his 
hands and feet heavily ironed, a bare board for his bed, 
and a scanty portion of bread and w^ater for his daily 
subsistence ; he would no doubt have perished in his 
dungeon, had not the chains which he had so long 
worn been broken by the strong hand of the French 
people. 

A striking proof how liable to abuse is irresponsible 
power, placed in the hands of ministers of state and of 
monopolizing corporations, is afforded by the perse- 
cution of Barletti St. Paul, a man of considerable 
abilities, who was born at Paris, in 1734. So pre- 
cocious was his talent, that, at the age of sixteen, he 
had made himself master of all that the best teachers 
could communicate to him. After having been for 
a while sub-preceptor of the junior branches of the 
royal family, he was involved in a quarrel, in conse- 
quence of which he quitted France. He resided for 
six years at Naples, after which he was intrusted by 
the Dauphin with a diplomatic mission at Rome ; 
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and, when he had fulfilled this mission, he returned to 
his native country. 

Rapidly as St. Paul had acquired knowledge, he 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with the method of instruc- 
tion then in use, and particularly with the various and 
discordant systems which were full owed by preceptors. 
He, therefore, undertook the Herculean task of form- 
ing a collection of elementary treatises on the sciences 
and arts, with new modes of studying languages. On 
this encyclopedic labour he was, at intervals, employed 
during nearly the whole of Ins life. Eighteen volumes 
of it were completed, and he was on the point of seeing 
them brought before the public, when his prospects 
were destroyed by the. base jealousy of one learned 
body, and the legal despotism of another. As the 
cost of printing the work would be great, a society of 
his friends was formed, for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the publication in concert, and a public meeting 
was announced, to deliberate on the necessary arrange- 
ments. But the University of Paris had taken the 
alarm. Like all old and pampered institutions, it 
hated novelty, and trembled lest its monopoly should 
be shaken. To avert the dreaded evil, it had recourse 
to the parliament; and the compliant parliament 
issued a prohibition against the meeting. This step was 
hacked by the appointment of four commissioners to 
examine the work. It did not require the spirit of 
prophecy to predict that commissioners, chosen under 
such auspices, would be anything but impartial. The 
hackneyed joke, of suing his Satanic majesty in one of 
the infernal courts, is pretty sure to be realised on 
such occasions. The report which they made was so 
unfavourable, that a complete stop was put to the 
scheme of publishing. St. Paul did not tamely submit 
to this treatment. He procured to be printed, at 
Brussels, a pauq hlct, which was entitled The Secret 
Revealed. Sartine, the minister of police, who had 
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been one of his active enemies, was somewhat roughly 
handled in this production. The king of spies, jails, 
and gibbets, was not a man to be attacked with im- 
punity, and he avenged himself in a manner, which 
was worthy of him, by suppressing the pamphlet, and 
sending its author to the Bnstdc. 

At the expiration of three months, the intercession 
of the Cardinal dc Rohan obtained the liberation of 
St. Paul. Tie then went to Spain, where he became 
professor of belles-lettres at Segovia; an appointment 
which he held for three years. Returning again to 
Prance, he published a New S} stem of Typography, 
to diminish the labour of compositors. For this the 
government rewarded him by a grant of twenty thou- 
sand hvres, and by printing five hundred copies of his 
volume at the Louvre press. His improvement con- 
sisted in casting in one mass the di» hthongs, triph- 
thongs, and all the most frequently occurring combi- 
nations of letters. A similar plan, with the name pf 
the Logographic, was tried in London, a few years 
afterwards, but it was soon abandoned. 

St. Paul continued to labour indefatigably on his 
ameliorated system of education ; lie gained in its 
favour the suffrage of Sieard, who was one of three 
persons whom the National Institute nominated to 
examine it ; but be did not live to complete it, and 
only a small specimen of it was ever published. He 
passed unhurt through the storms of the Revolution, 
and died at Paris, in 1809. One of bis best works, 
“ The means of avoiding the customary errors in the 
instruction of Youth,” suggests a mode by which two 
scholars may reciprocally give lessons to each other. 

Almost the last prisoner, perhaps the last of any 
note, who was committed to the Bastile in the closing 
year of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign, was a man who 
subsequently acted a conspicuous part in politics and 
war. Charles Francis Duperier Dumouriez, bora at 
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Cambray, in 1739, was the son of an army commis- 
sary, who translated the Ricciardetto, and wrote some 
dramatic pieces. After having been educated with 
much care, Dumouricz obtained a cornetey, and, be- 
fore the close of the seven vears’ war, lie had received 
two-and-twenty wounds, nineiern of which were in- 
flicted on him in a combat which he gallantly main- 
tained against twenty hussars, five of whom he dis- 
abled. Peace being concluded, he travelled in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. In 1768 and 1769, he served 
with distinction in Corsica, and rose to the rank of 
colonel. The Duke de Choiseul employed him, in 
1770, on a mission in Poland, to support the confede- 
ration of Bar against the Russians, but the dismissal 
of the duke, which took place soon after, led to the 
recall of the envoy. Dumouriez was next intrusted, 
by Louis XV., with a secret mission to the court of 
Gustavus of Sweden, relative to the revolution which 
that sovereign was then planning. This was done by 
Louis, who was in the habit of taking similar steps, 
without the knowledge of the Duke d’Aiguillon, the 
minister for foreign affairs. Dumouriez was, in conse- 
quence, arrested at Hamburgh, by order of the duke, 
and conveyed to the Bastile, Louis not having spirit 
enough to avow his own acts. During his six months* 
imprisonment, Dumouriez wrote various works. The 
accession of Louis XVI. restored the captive to liberty; 
and he successively obtained the government of Cher- 
bourg, and the command of the country between Nantes 
and Bordeaux. That such a man should not take an 
active part in the French revolution was impossible. 
But Dumouriez was not, as the ultra-royalists have 
unjustly described him to be, an enemy of the throne ; 
he was, in truth, a constitutional royalist. In 1792, 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and was appoirted minister for foreign affairs, from 
which office he was shortly afterwards removed to the 
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war department. That department, however, he held 
only for four days, at the end of which term he re- 
signed. The duration of his official existence did not 
exceed three months. He was now placed at the 
head of the army which was destined to repel the 
Prussians, who were led by the Duke of Brunswick. 
By a masterly disposition of his troops, in the defiles 
of Champagne, he completely foiled the enemy, and 
compelled them to make a ruinous retreat. lie then 
broke into the Netherlands, gained the battle of 
Jomappe, revolutionized the whole country, and car- 
ried the French arms into Holland. Quitting his 
army for a while, he visited Paris, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to save the king, but in that he failed, 
and rendered himself an object of suspicion. The 
tide of military success, too, at length began to turn 
against him. Fie lost the battle of Ncerwinden, and 
was forced to abandon the Low Countries. Commis- 
sioners were now sent by the Convention to arrestf 
him ; and, after having vainly endeavoured to rally 
his army on his side, he was obliged to seek for safety 
in flight. After having resided in various foreign 
countries, lie finally settled in England, where he was 
often consulted by the ministers. Though he was 
decidedly hostile to the emperor Napoleon, he took 
no share in the restoration of the Bourbons, nor did 
he approve of their conduct. Dumouriez died on the 
14th of March, 1823, and w'as interred at Henley, in 
Oxfordshire. His works are numerous; the most 
interesting of them are, his Memoirs, and the Present 
State of Portugal. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Oiptivitv and Sufferings of Mascu* u- Latwle — Cause of his Im- 
piiMmmcnt — He is lcumvcd funn the li ■ file to Vincennes — lie 
escapes — lie is lcUiken, ami sen*; to the J>‘i <ilc — Kindness of 
M. UenuT — D’Alegie is eoulmed m the same npailmeut with 
linn — Latude fonns a plan foi escaping — Piepmalioiia for cxe- 
uitmg it — The Piiv mm descend t tin* summit ot the Bas_ 
tile, and escape — Th >y «ne km aj>tui <1 in lloll.md, and hiought 
hack — Latude is thrown into a li mhle iliumeon — He tames 
i.its, and makes a musical pipe — 1*1 is suggested by him — His 
writing mateiials — Ife attempts ide — Pigeons lamed by him 

— New plans suggested h\ him — Pi iJs means to Umg a packet of 
papers fiom the top of the IVistile — lie is rt moved to Vinecnncs 
— He escapes — Is recaptured — Opens a communication with his 
fellow-pnsoncrs — Is liansfeiicd to Cliaienton — His situation 
there — His momentai} liheiation — He is ie-anested, and sent to 
the Hicetre — Uoirors of that piison — Heroic benevolent c of 
iMadame Legros — She succeeds m obtaining Ins ltleasc — Subse- 
quent late of Latude. 

In otic of tlie finest passages that ever flowed from his 
pen, Sterne alludes to the comparatively trifling effect 
produced on the mind, when it endeavours to form a 
collective idea of the misery which is felt- by a throng 
of sufferers. “ Leaning my head upon my hand,” 
says lie, “ I began to figure to myself the miseries of 
confinement. I was in a right frame for it, and so I 
gave full scope to my imagination. 

“ I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures born to no inheritance but slavery ; but 
finding, however aF'cting the picture was, that 1 could 
not bring it near me, but that the multitude of groups 
in it did but distract me, I took a single captive, and 
having first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to take his 
picture. 

*■ I beheld his body half wasted away with long 
expectation and confinement, and felt wliat sickness of 
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the heart it was which arises from hope deferred. 
Upon looking- nearer, I saw him pale and feverish ; in 
thirty years the western breeze had not once fanned 
his blood ; he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that 
time — nor had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed 
through his lattice.” 

It is even as Sterne assorts. The contemplation of 
the woes which are undergone by a large aggregate of 
persons, seems indeed to act on the mind somewhat 
in the manner of a heavy misfortune ; it bewilders 
and benumbs the feelings. W hen we read of a single 
individual falling beneath the knife of a murderer, we 
are more violently startled and thrilled, and the im- 
pression made is more permanent, than when we read 
of the thousands who groan out their lives on the field 
of battle ; though, in the latter case, the largest part 
of the victims, mutilated, torn, trampled > ji, and slowly 
dying without succour, and distant fimn all that is 
dear to them, endure agonies far beyond those which 
arc inflicted by the stab of an assassin. 

Let us, therefore, now follow the example of Sterne. 
Hitherto the reader has seen only a rapid succession 
of captives passing before him, like the shadows of 
a magic lantern ; he has had but glimpses of the 
wretchedness that falls to the lot of a prisoner ; for, 
with respect to nearly the whole of the individuals 
chronicled in this volume, we know, as to their situa- 
tion while in durance, little beyond the circumstance 
of their having been incarcerated ; their persecutors 
ensured their silence by retaining them till they sunk 
into the grave, or by the terror of becoming once 
more inmates of a dungeon. While the Bastilc was 
standing, few would venture even to whisper what they 
had experienced within its walls. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there does exist one faithful record of the severest 
woes, protracted by untirable tormentors, through a 
series of years, extending to half the natural life of man. 
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Let us then avail ourselves of it, fix our attention 
steadily on a single individual, watch his anguish, 
bodily and mental, his privations, his struggles, and his 
despair, and mark how deeply the iron can be made to 
enter into his soul by vindicate and ruthless tyrants. 

Henry Masers de Latude, the person alluded to, 
spent thirty-five years in the Bastile and other places 
of confinement. If we did not know that power, when 
it is held by the base-minded, is exercised by them 
without mercy, to punish whoever offends them, we 
might suppose that Latude brought his long agonies 
upon himself by the commission of some enormous 
crime. That he committed a fault is undeniable, and 
it was a fault of that sort which most disgusts high- 
spirited men, because it bears the stamp of meanness 
and fraud. It deserved a sharp reprimand, perhaps 
even a moderate chastisement ; but no heart that was 
not as hard as the nether millstone, could have made 
it a pretext for the infliction of such lengthened misery 
as he was doomed to undergo. 

Latude, who was in his twenty-fifth year when his 
misfortunes began, was the son of the Marquis de 
Latude, a military officer, and was born in Languedoc, 
lie was intended for the engineer service, but the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapclle prevented him from being 
enrolled. The notorious Marchioness de Pompadour, 
who united in herself the double demerit of being the 
royal harlot and procuress, was then in the zenith of 
her power, and was as much detested by the people as 
she was favoured bv the sovereign. As Latude was 
one day sitting in the garden of the Tuileries, he 
heard two men vehemently inveighing against her ; 
and a thought struck him, that, by turning this cir- 
cumstance to account, he might obtain her patronage. 
His plan was a clumsy one, arid it was clumsily exe- 
cuted. He begun by putting into the post-office a 
packet of harmless powder, directed to the marchioness; 
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he then waited on her, related the conversation which 
he had overheard, said that he had seen them put a 
packet into the post-office, and expressed his fears that 
it contained some extremely subtle poison. She offered 
him a purse of gold, but he refused it, and declared 
that he was only desirous of being rewarded by her 
protection. Suspicious of his purpose, she wished to 
see his handwriting ; and therefore, under pretence of 
intending to communicate with him, she asked for his 
address. He wrote it, and, unfortunately for him, he 
wrote it in the same hand in which he had directed 
the pretended poison. He was then graciously dis- 
missed. The sameness of the writing, and the result 
of the experiments which she ordered to be made on 
the contents of the packet, convinced her that the 
whole was a fraud. It is scarcely possible not to smile 
at the blundering folly of the youthful i ipostor ; had 
he sent real poison, and disguised his handwriting, he 
would perhaps have succeeded. 

But this proved to be no laughing matter to the 
luckless Latude. The marchioness looked upon the 
trick as an unpardonable insult, and she was not slow 
in revenging it. In the course of a few days, while 
he was indulging in golden dreams, he was painfully 
awoke from them by the appearance of the officers of 
justice. They carried him to the Bastile, and then; 
he was stripped, deprived of his money, jewels, and 
papers, clothed in wretched rags, and shut up in 
the Tower du Coin. On the following day, the 2nd 
of May, 1749, he was interrogated by M. Bcrrycr, the 
lieutenant of police. Unlike many of his class, Bcr- 
ryer was a man of feeling ; he promised to intercede 
for him with the marchioness, and, in the meanwhile, 
he endeavoured to make him as comfortable as a man 
could be who was robbed of his liberty. To make the 
time pass less heavily, he gave him a comrade, a Jew, 
a man of abilities, Abuzagloby name, who was accused 
c c 
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of being a secret British agent. The two captives 
soon became friends ; Abuzaglo had hopes of speedy 
liberation through the influence of the Prince of Conti, 
and he promised to obtain the exercise of that influence 
in behalf of his companion. Latude, on his part, in 
case of his being first released, bound himself to 
strain every nerve to rescue Abuzaglo. 

Ever on the listen to catch the conversation of the 
prisoners, the jailors appear to have obtained a know- 
ledge of the hopes and reciprocal engagements of the 
friends. When Latude had been four months at the 
Bastile, three turnkeys entered, and said that an order 
was come to set him free. Abuzaglo embraced him, 
and conjured him to remember his promise. But no 
sooner had the joyful Latude crossed the threshold of 
his prison^ than he was told that he was only going to 
be removed to Vincennes. Abuzaglo was liberated 
shortly after ; but believing that Latude was free, and 
had broken his word to him, he ceased to take an 
interest in his fate. 

It is not wonderful that the health of Latude gave 
way under the pressure of grief and disappointment. 
M. Berryer came to console him, removed him to the 
most comfortable apartment in the castle, and allowed 
him to walk daily for two hours in the garden. But 
he did not conceal that the marchioness was inflexible, 
and in consequence of this, the captive, who felt a 
prophetic fear that lie was destined to perpetual impri- 
sonment, resolved to make an attempt to escape. 
Nearly nine months elapsed before he could find an 
opportunity to carry his plan into effect. The moment 
at length arrived. One of his fellow -prisoners, an eccle- 
siastic, was frequently visited by an abbe ; and this 
circumstance he made the basis of his project. To 
succeed, it was necessary for him to elude the vigilance 
of two turnkeys, who guarded him when he walked, 
and of four sentinels, who watched the outer doors, 
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and this was no easy matter. Of the turnkeys, one 
often waited in the garden, while the other went to 
fetch the prisoner. Latude began by accustoming the 
second turnkey to see him hurry down stairs, and join 
the first in the garden. When the day came on which 
he was determined to take flight, he, as usual, passed 
rapidly down the stairs without exciting any suspicion, 
his keeper having no doubt that he should find him in 
the garden. At the bottom was a door, which he 
hastily bolted to prevent the second turnkey from 
giving the alarm to his companion. Successful thus 
far, he knocked at the gate which led out of the castle. 
It was opened, and* with an appearance of much 
eagerness, he asked for the ah 1)6, and was answered 
that the sentinel had not seen him. “ priest has 
been waiting for him in the garden more than two 
hours,” exclaimed Latude ; “ I have bee’ running after 
him in all directions to no purpose ; but, egad, he shall 
pay me for my running !” He was allowed to pass; 
he repeated the same inquiry to the three other sen- 
tinels, received similar answers, and at last found him- 
self beyond his prison walls. Avoiding as much as 
possible the high road, he traversed the fields and 
vineyards, and finally reached Paris, where lie shut 
himself up in a retired lodging. 

In the first moments of recovered liberty, the feel- 
ings of Latude were those of unmixed pleasure. They 
were, however, soon alloyed by doubt, apprehension, 
and anxiety. What was he to do? whither was he 
to fly ? To remain concealed was impossible, and, 
even had it been possible, would have been only an- 
other kind of captivity ; to fly from the kingdom was 
nearly, if not quite as difficult ; and, besides, he was 
reluctant to give up the gaieties of the capital and his 
prospects of advancement. In this dilemma he roman- 
tically determined to throw himself upon the generosity 
c c, 2 
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of his persecutor. “ 1 drew up,” says he, tC a memo- 
rial, which 1 addressed to the king. I spoke in it of 
Madame de Pompadour with respect, and on my fault 
towards her with repentance. I entreated she would 
be satisfied with the punishment I had undergone ; or, 
if fourteen months’ imprisonment had not expiated my 
offence, I ventured to implore the clemency of her I 
had offended, and throw myself on the mercy of my 
sovereign. I concluded my memorial by naming the 
asylum I had chosen.’* To use such language was, 
indeed, sounding “ the very base-string of humility.” 

This appeal of the sheep to the wolf was answered 
in a wolf-like manner. Latudc was arrested without 
delay, and immured in the Bastile. It was a part of 
the tactic^f the prison to inspire. hopes, for the pur- 
pose of acraing the pain of disappointment to the other 
sufferings of a prisoner. He was accordingly told 
that he was taken into custody merely to ascertain by 
,what means he had escaped. lie gave a candid ac- 
count of the stratagem to which he had resorted ; but, 
instead of being set free, as he had foolishly expected, 
he was thrown into a dungeon, and subjected to the 
harshest treatment. 

Again his compassionate friend, the lieutenant of 
police, came to his relief. lie could not release him 
from his dungeon, but did all that lay in his power to 
render it less wearisome. lie condoled with him ; tried, 
but in vain, to soften his tormentor ; and. as a loop- 
hole in the vault admitted light enough to allow of 
reading, he orderc' 1 him to be supplied with books, 
pens, ink, and paper. For six months these resources 
enabled Latudc to bear his fate with some degree of 
fortitude. Ilis patience was then exhausted, and he 
gave way to rage and despair, in the paroxysms of 
wEich he vented his angry feelings in epigrams and 
satirical verses. One of these compositions, which is 
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certainly not deficient in bitterness, he was imprudent 
enough to write on the margin of a book which had 
been lent to him — 

“ With no wit or allurements to tempt man to sin, 

With no beauty and no \irgin treasuic in store, 

In Fiance you the highest of lovers may win — 

For a proof do \ou ask ? Then behold Pompadour. ” 

Latude had taken the precaution to write this in a 
feigned hand; but be was not aware, that, whenever 
a prisoner returned a book, every page of it was care- 
fully examined. The jailers discovered the epigram, 
and took the volume to John Lebel, the governor, who 
dutifully hastened to lay it before the mistress of the 
king. The fury of the marchioness \v^ extreme. 
Sending for M. Berryer, she exclaimed to him, in a 
voice half smothered with passion, “ S- j here ! learn 
to know the man for whom you are so much inter- 
ested, and dare again to solicit my clemency !” 

Eighteen dreary months passed away, during >vhich 
Latude w as strictly confined to his dungeon, scarcely 
hearing the sound of a human voice. At last M. 
Berry er took upon himself the responsibility of re- 
moving him to a better apartment, and even allowing 
him to have the attendance of a servant. A young 
man, named Cochar, was found willing to undertake 
the monotonous and soul-depressing task of being do- 
mestic to a prisoner. He was gentle and sympathising, 
and in so far was qualified for bis office ; but he had 
miscalculated his own strength, and the weight of the 
burden which he was to bear. He drooped, and in a 
short time he was stretched on the bed of mortal sick- 
ness. Fresh air and liberty might have saved him. 
Those, however, he could not obtain ; for it was a rule 
that the fate of any one who entered into the service 
of a prisoner became linked with that of his master, 
and that he must not expect to quit the Bastile till his 
employer was set at large. It was not till Cochar was 
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expiring, that the jailers would so much as consent to 
remove him from the chamber of Latude. Within 
three months from his entrance into the Bastile, he 
ceased to exist. 

Latude was inconsolable for the loss of the poor 
youth, who had always endeavoured to comfort him, 
as long as he had spirits to do so. To mitigate his 
grief, M. Berrycr obtained for him the society of a 
fellow-captive, who could scarcely fail to have a per- 
fect communion of feeling with him. This new asso- 
ciate, 1)’ Alegre by name, was about his own age, full 
of activity, spirit, and talent, and had committed the 
irrcmissiblc crime of offending the Marchioness de 
Pompadour. Taking it for granted that she was re- 
claimable, l^ougli on what ground he did so it would 
be difficult to discover, he had written to her a letter, 
in which lie apprised her of the public hatred, and 
pointed out the means by which he thought she might 
remove it, and become an object of affection. For 
giving this advice, he had already spent three years 
within the walls of the Bastile. Yet his woes were 
now only beginning. The unfortunate D’Alegrc had 
ample cause to lament his having forgotten the scrip- 
tural injunction, not to cast pearls before swine. 

M. Berrycr took the same warm interest in D' Alegre 
as in Latude. He was indefatigable in his exertions 
to obtain their pardon, and for a while he flattered 
himself that he should succeed. At last, wearied by 
his importunity, the marchioness vowed that her ven- 
geance should be eternal, and she commanded him 
never again to mention heir names. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to communicate to them the melancholy 
tidings, that their chains could be broken only by her 
disgrace or death. 

D’ Alegre was almost overwhelmed by the first shock 
of this intelligence ; it inspired Latude, on the con- 
trary, with a sort of insane energy, and his mind im- 
mediately began to revolve projects of escape. The 
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very idea of escaping would seem to be indicative of 
madness ; egress through the gates, tenfold guarded as 
they were, was utterly impossible, and to ascend to 
the summit of the lofty tower, which must be done 
through the grated chimney, then to descend from the 
dizzy height into the ditch, and, lastly, to break through 
or climb the outward wall, appeared to be equally im- 
practicable. Yet, with no apparent means of accom- 
plishing his purpose, Latude firmly made up his mind 
to try the latter plan. He had two things in his favour, 
time and perseverance, and their sovereign efficacy has 
often been proved. 

When Latude mentioned to him his scheme, D* Alegre 
considered it as little better than the ravings of deli- 
rium. Latude, however, continued to meditate deeply 
upon it, though in silence. The first step towards the 
execution of it, without the success of vvlv.h no other 
could be taken, was to find a hiding-plat for the tools 
and materials which must be employed. From his being, 
unable to hear any of the movements of the prisoner 
in the chamber below, Latude concluded that there was 
a space between the door of his own room and the ceiling 
of his neighbour’s, and he immediately set himself to 
ascertain whether this was the fact. As he was return- 
ing withD'Alcgre from mass, he contrived that his fel- 
low-prisoner should drop his toothpick to the bottom 
of the stairs, and request the turnkey to pick it up. 
While the turnkey was descending, Latude looked 
into the under chamber, and estimated its height at 
about ten feet and a half. He then counted the num- 
ber of stairs between the two rooms, measured one 
of them, and found, to his infinite delight, that there 
must be a vacancy of fi ve feet and a half between the 
bottom of the one room and the top of the other. 

As soon as they were locked in, Latude embraced 
D’ Alegre, and exclaimed that, with patience and cou- 
rage, they might be saved, now that they had a spot 
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where they could conceal their ropes and materials. 
At the mention of ropes, D' Alegre thought that his 
companion's wits were wandering, and, when he heard 
him assert, that he had more than a thousand feet of 
rope in his trunk, he felt sure that the assertion was 
prompted by madness. “ What ! ’ said Latude, “ have 
I not a vast quantity of linen* — thirteen dozen and a 
half of shirts — many napkins, stockings, nightcaps, 
and other articles ? Will not these supply us ? We 
will unravel them, and we shall have abundance of 
rope.” 

D’Alcgre began to have a gleam of hope, but he 
still started numerous difliculties, among which were 
the want of wood for ladders, and'of tools to make 
them, and to wrench the iron gratings from the chim- 
ney. Latude silenced him by replying, “ My friend, 
it is genius which creates, and we have that which 
despair supplies. It will direct our hands ; and once 
piore I tell you, we shairbe saved.” 

Their first essay in tool-making was to grind down 
to an edge, on the tiled floor, two iron hooks, taken 
from a folding table; with these they meant to remove 
the chimney gratings. The next was to convert a 
part of the steel of their tinder-box into a knife, with 
which they made handles for the hooks. The hooks 
were immediately applied to raise the tiles, in order to 
find whether there was really a cavity beneath. After 
six hours’ toil, the prisoners found that there was an 
empty space of about four feet, and, having gained this 
satisfactory knowledge, they carefully replaced the 
floor of their cell. The threads of two shirts were 
then drawn out, one by one, tied together, wound into 
small balls, and, subsequently, formed into two larger 

* This seems to be a quantity of linen so enormous as to stag- 
ger belief. Hut Latude is probably correct in Ins assertion. In 
some of the French provinces, families have an immense stock of 
linen ; and it 19 necessary that they should, as the operation of 
washing is not performed more than twice or thrice a year. 
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balls, each composed of fifty threads, sixty feet in length. 
These were ultimately twisted into a rope, from which 
was made a ladder of twenty feet, intended to support 
the captives, while they extracted the bars by which 
the chimney was closed. 

The removal of the bars was a work of horrible 
labour. Cramped into the most painful postures, it 
was impossible for them to work more than an hour 
at a stretch, and their hands were always covered with 
blood. The mortar was nearly as hard as iron, they 
had no means of softening it but by blowing water on 
it from their mouths, and they thought themselves 
lucky when they could clear away as much as an 
eighth of an inch in the course of a night. As fast as 
the bars were extracted they replaced them, that their 
operations might not be betrayed. Sr months’ unre- 
mitting toil was bestowed upon this s..igle object. 

Having opened the passage up the chimney, they 
proceeded to construct their ladders. Their fuel, which 
was in logs of about eighteen or twenty inches long, 
supplied the rounds for the rope ladder, by which they 
were to descend from the tower; and the whole of 
that by which they were to scale the outward wall. 
More tools being required to cut the wood, Latude 
converted an iron candlestick into a saw, by notching 
it with the remaining half of the steel which belonged 
to the tinder-box. To this implement he afterwards 
added others. They then set to work on their wooden 
ladder, which it was necessary to make of the length 
of twenty or five-and-twenty feet. It had only one 
upright, three inches in diameter, through which the 
rounds passed, each round projecting six inches on 
either side ; the pieces of which it consisted were joined 
by mortises and tenons, and each joint was fastened 
by two pegs, to keep them perpendicular. As fast as 
the pieces were finished, the rounds were tied to them 
with a string, that no mistake might occur when they 
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were put tog-other in the dark. They were then care- 
fully hidden under the floor. 

As in case of the prison spies chancing to over- 
hear them talking about their employment, it was of 
consequence to prevent their enemies from under- 
standing what was said, they invented a vocabulary of 
names for all the tools and the portions of the appara- 
tus. For instance, the saw was the monkey , the reel 
Amibis , the hooks Tubal Cain , the wooden ladder 
Jacob , the rounds sheep, the ropes doves, a ball of 
thread the little brother, and the knife the puppy dog; 
the hole in which they concealed them was christened 
Polyphemus. 

It now remained for them to make their principal 
rope ladder. This was an arduous and almost endless 
task, as it was more than a hundred and eighty feet 
long, and, consequently, double that length of rope 
was wanted. “ We began,” says Latude, “ by unra- 
velling all our linen, shirts, towels, nightcaps, stock- 
ings, drawers, pocket-handkerchiefs, — every thing which 
could supply thread or silk. When we had made a 
ball, we hid it in Polyphemus ; and when we had a 
sufficient quantity, we employed a whole night in 
twisting it into a rope, and I defy the most skilful 
rope maker to have done it better.” 

There was still a pressing necessity for another enor- 
mous quantity of rope. Along the upper part of the out- 
side of the Bastile ran a kind of cornice, which stood 
out three or four feet beyond the wall. The effect of 
this would be, to make Hie ladder hang loosely in the 
air, and vibrate in such a terrific manner, that there 
would be great danger of the captive who led the 
way being precipitated headlong to the ground. To 
avert this peril, they made a second rope, three hundred 
and sixty feet long, to be tied round the person first 
descending, and passed gradually through a sort of 
block fixed above, in order to steady him. Shorter ropes 
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were also provided, to fasten the ladder to a cannon, 
and for any other occasion that might occur. On 
measuring the whole of their manufacture, they found 
that it extended to more than fourteen hundred feet. 
Two hundred and eight rounds were required for the 
ladders, and, lest their knocking against the wall should 
give the alarm, they covered them with the linings of 
their morning gowns, waistcoasts, and under waist- 
coats. Those last preparations for flight occupied 
eighteen months. 

It had originally been their intention, after having 
reached the ditch, to climb the parapet, and get into 
the governor’s garden, and from thence descend into 
the moat of the gate of St. Antoine. On considera- 
tion, however, this plan was abandoned, because in 
this part they w f ould be more exposed than elsewhere 
to be detected by the sentinels. It v is therefore 
deemed advisable, though the labour would be greatly 
increased, to break a w T ay through the wall which, 
divided the ditch of the Bastilc from that of the St. 
Antoine gate. Latude was of opinion that the mortar 
of the wall on this side, having been weakened by fre- 
quent floods, might be removed with comparative ease. 
T wo bars from the chimney were to be used as levers 
to raise the stones, and an auger, to make holes for 
the insertion of the bars, was fabricated out of a screw 
from one of the bedsteads, to which a wooden cross 
handle was added. 

All was now prepared for their flight, and they had 
only to decide upon the day for attempting their 
hazardous enterprise. The 25th of February, 1756, 
w r as the day which they chose. A portmanteau was 
filled with a change of clothes, the rounds were fast- 
ened into the rope ladder, the wooden ladder was got 
ready, the two crowbars were put into cases to pre- 
vent them from clanging, and a bottle of brandy was 
prudently added to their baggage, to hearten, them 
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while they worked in the water — for the Seine had 
overflowed, and at that moment there was from four 
to five feet water in the moat of the Bastile, and ice 
was floating upon it. 

Supper being over, and the turnkey having locked 
them in for the night, the captive 5, doubtless with 
throbbing hearts, began their operations. Latude was 
the first to ascend the chimney. “ I had the rheum- 
atism in my left arm,” says he, “ hut I thought little 
of the pain, for I soon experienced one more severe.” 
Before he reached the top, his knees and elbows were 
so excoriated, that the blood ran down from them. 
When lie arrived at the summit, he let down a rope, 
by means of which he successively drew up the port- 
manteau, the ladders, and the other articles. The end 
of the rope ladder he allowed to hang down, and the 
uper part he fastened across the funnel with a large 
wooden peg. D'Alegre w'as thus enabled to mount 
>vith less difficulty than his predecessor had expe- 
rienced. 

At last they breathed the free air of heaven on the 
platform of the Bastile. As the du Tresor tower 
appeared to be the most favourable for their descent, 
they carried their apparatus thither. One end of the 
rope ladder was made fast to a cannon, and it was gently 
let down. The safety rope was next passed through 
a firmly fixed block, and it was tied securely round 
the body of Latude. The daring adventurer now com- 
menced his fearful descent of more than fifty yards ; 
D’Alegre meanwhile slowly letting out the rope. It 
was well that they had taken this precaution ; for, at 
every step that he took, Latude swung so violently in 
the air that it is probable he would have lost his hold, 
had not the safety rope given him confidence. In 
a few moments, which however must have seemed 
hours, he reached tnc ditch unhurt. The portmanteau 
and the other effects were then lowered to him, and 
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he placed them on a spot to which the water had not 
risen. D'Alegre himself followed ; and, as Latude 
applied all his strength to steady the ladder, the de- 
scent of his companion was effected with less annoy- 
ance and hazard than his own had been. That regret, 
at being unable to carry away their ladder and imple- 
ments, should have found a place among the feelings 
by which they were agitated, may at the first glance 
seem strange, but was certainly not unnatural ; arti- 
cles on which they had bestowed such persevering toil, 
which had proved the instruments of their deliver- 
ance, and were also the trophies of their triumph, they 
must have regarded with something like affection. 

As they heard a sentinel pacing along at the distance 
of ten yards, they were obliged finally to relinquish the 
scheme of climbing the parapet, which they had still 
cherished a hope of carrying into exec. i ion. There 
was, therefore, no resource but to break a hole through 
the wall. Accordingly they crossed the ditch of the 
Bastile, to the spot where the wall separated it from 
that of the St. Antoine gate. Unluckily, the ditch 
had been deepened here, and the water, on which ice 
was floating, w as up to their arm-pits. They, never- 
theless, set to work with a vigour which can be inspired 
only by circumstances like those under which they were 
placed. Scarcely had they begun, when, about twelve 
feet above their heads, they saw light cast upon them 
from the lantern which was carried by a patrol major; 
they were compelled instantly to put their heads 
under water, and this they had to do several times in 
the courFe of the night. The wall at which they 
were working had a thickness of a yard and a half; 
so that, although they plied their crowbars without 
intermission, they were nine mortal hours in making a 
hole of sufficient size for them to creep through. Their 
task was ultimately achieved, they passed through the 
aperture, and were now beyond the walls of their 
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prison. But even at this moment of exultation, they 
had a narrow escape from perishing. In their way to 
the road by which they were to go, there was an 
aqueduct ; it was not more than 9ix feet wide, but it 
had ten feet of water and two feet of mud. Into this 
they stumbled. Fortunately, Laiude did not lose his 
upright position ; having shaken off hi? companion, 
who had mechanically grasped him, he scrambled up 
the bank, and then drew out D’Alegre by the hair of 
his head. 

The clock struck five as they entered the high road. 
After havingjoyously clasped each other in a long and 
close embrace, th^y dropped on their knees, and 
poured forth fervent 'thanks to the Divine Being, who 
had so miraculously aided them in their dangerous 
undertaking. In consequence of the evaporation 
which was taking place, they now began to feel more 
acutely than when they were in the water the effects 
of their immersion ; their whole frame was rapidly 
becoming rigid. They, therefore, drew a change of 
clothes from the portmanteau ; but they were so much 
benumbed and exhausted, that neither of them could 
dress without being assisted by his friend. When 
they were somewhat recovered, they took a hackney- 
coach, and eventually found shelter in the house of a 
kind- hearted tailor, a native of Languedoc, who was 
known to Latude. 

To gain strength after their toils, as well as to let 
the hue and cry di'» away, the friends remained nearly 
a month in concealment. It having been settled be- 
tween them that, in older to avoid being both caught at 
once, they should quit the country separately, D' Alegre, 
in the disguise of a peasant, set out on his journey to 
Brussels. He reached that city in safety, and informed 
Latude of his success. Furnished with a parish regis- 
ter of flis host, w*..iO was nearly of his own age, and 
with some old papers relative to a lawsuit, and dressed 
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as a servant, Latude departed. He went on foot a 
few leagues from Paris, and then took the diligence 
for Valenciennes. He was several times stopped, 
searched, and questioned, and, on one occasion, was in 
imminent danger of being detected. By dint, how- 
ever, of sticking to his story, that he was carrying 
law papers to his master’s brother at Amsterdam, 
he got safely to Valenciennes, at which town he re- 
moved into the stage for Brussels. He was walking 
when they reached the boundary post which marks the 
frontier line of France and the Netherlands. “ My 
feelings,” says he, “ got the better of my prudence ; 
I threw myself on the ground, anjjl kissed it with tran- 
sport. At length, thought I, I can breathe without 
fear ! My companions, with astonishment, demanded 
the cause of this extravagance. I pretended that, just 
at the very moment, in a preceding year i had escaped 
a great danger, and that 1 always expressed my grati- 
tude to Providence by a similar prostration when the 
day came round.” 

Latude had appointed D’ Alegre to meet him at the 
Hotel de Coffi, in Brussels. Thither he went imme- 
diately on his arrival ; but there disappointment and 
sorrow awaited him. The landlord at first denied any 
knowledge of D’ Alegre, and, when further pressed, 
he hesitated, and beenme extremely embarrassed. This 
was enough to convince the inquirer that his friend had 
been seized ; and the conviction w'as strengthened, by 
his having heard nothing from him, though D’Alegre 
know the moment when his companion would reach 
Brussels As his friend could be arrested on the 
Austrian territory, it was obvious that Latude could 
not remain in it without danger; and, w r ith a heavy 
heart, he resolved to fly instantly from this inhospi- 
table soil. He secured a place in the canal boat, 
which was that night to proceed to Antwerp!® In the 
course of the voyage, he learned the fatal truth from a 
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fellow-passenger. He was told, that one of the two 
prisoners, escaped from the Bastile, had arrived at 
the Hotel de Coffi, had been apprehended by a police 
officer, and had been ultimately sent under a strong 
escort to Lille, and there delivered into the custody 
of a French exempt ; and, moreover, that all this 
was kept as secret as possible, in order not to alarm 
the other fugitive, the search after whom was carried 
on with such activity that he must inevitably fall into 
the hands of his pursuers. 

Believing that, if he went on immediately to Am- 
sterdam he would find there an officer of the police 
waiting to seize him, he directed his steps to Bergen-op- 
Zoom. But now-another trouble fell upon him. He 
had nearly exhausted his scanty stock of money, and 
had not found at Brussels a remittance which he ex- 
pected from his father : he afterwards learned that it 
had been intercepted by the French’ exempt, who was 
employed to trace him. While he remained at Bergcn- 
op-Zoorn, which was till he supposed that his enemies 
would have lost the hope of his coming to Amster- 
dam, he wrote to his father for a supply. But a con- 
siderable time must elapse before he could receive it, 
and, in the meanwhile, he would run the risk of starv- 
ing. When he had paid the rent of his wretched 
garret at Bergcn-op-Zoom, and the fare of the boat 
which was to convey him to Amsterdam, a few shil- 
lings was all that was left. In this state of penury, un- 
willing to beg, he tried whether life could be supported 
by grass and wild h$bs alone. The experiment failed, 
for his stomach rejected the loathsome food. To ren- 
der his herbs less disgusting, he bought four pounds 
of a hlack and clay-like rye bread, to eat with them. 

Hoping that by this time the bloodhounds of the 
marchicmess had desisted from seeking him in the 
Dutch* pital, Lat ide ventured to embark. To hide 
his poverty, he kept aloof as much as possible from his 
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fellow-voyagers. He was, however, not unobserved. 
There was in the boat one John Teerhorst, who kept 
a sort of humble public-house, in a cellar at Amster- 
dam. Under his unprepossessing exterior, he had a 
heart as kind as ever beat in a human breast. Chanc- 
ing to catch a sight of Latude’s sorry fare, he could 
not help exclaiming, “ Good God ! what an extraor- 
dinary dinner you are making ! You seem to have 
more appetite than money!” Latude frankly owned 
that it was so. The good-natured Dutchman imme- 
diately led him to his own table. “ No compliments, 
Mr. Frenchman,” said he, “ seat yourself there, and eat 
and drink with me.” On further acquaintance with 
him, Latude discovered that his host was not only a 
truly benevolent man, but that he had a iso the rare 
talent of conferring favours with such delicacy as not 
to wound the feelings of the person whom he obliged. 

When they reached Amsterdam, Teerhorst offered 
to introduce him to a Frenchman named Martin, who, • 
judging from himself, he doubted not would be delighted 
to serve him. Latude, however, found that his fellow- 
countryman was one of the most soulless animals whom 
he had ever seen ; a being who cared only for self. 
He was better fitted to be a turnkey of the Bas- 
tile than the consoler of one of its victims. The 
tears and low spirits of his guest disclosed to the 
Dutchman the reception which Latude had met with, 
and the forebodings that oppressed him. Taking his 
hand, he said, “ Do not weep — I will never abandon 
you : I am not rich, it is true, but my heart is good ; 
we will do the best we can for you, and you will be 
satisfied.” 

Teerhorst’s underground habitation w T as divided by 
a partition into two rooms ; one of which served as 
kitchen, while tbe other was at once shop, siting- 
room, and bed-room. Though the narrow tenement 
w as already crowded, Teerhorst contrived to make a 
o d 
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sleeping’ place for Latude in a large closet, and he and 
his wife cheerfully gave him a mattress from their own 
bed. Not content with feeding and lodging the fugi- 
tive, Teerhorst strove to divert him from melancholy 
thoughts, by taking him wherever there was anything 
that could amuse him. His charitable efforts were but 
partially successful; for the mind of Latude was 
deeply begloomed by his own precarious situation, and 
still more by his incessantly brooding over and regret- 
ting the fate of D'Alegre. 

Though Latude had found no sympathy in Martin, 
he was more fortunate in another of his countrymen, 
Louis Clergue, who was a native of Martagnac, where 
thefugitivewas born. Rich and compassionate, Clergue 
gave him a room in his house, made him a constant 
partaker of his table, and furnished him with clothes 
and linen. The linen was not the least acceptable of 
thfese gifts; for Latude had been forty days without a 
change of it. Clergue also assembled his friends, to 
hear the story of his guest, and to consult what could 
be done for him. They were all of opinion that La- 
tude had nothing to fear, as neither the States General 
nor the people of Amsterdam would ever consent to 
deliver up a persecuted stranger, who had confidingly 
thrown himself on their protection. Even Latude 
himself began to believe that at last he was safe. 

The unfortunate man was soon woefully undeceived. 
Not for a moment had his pursuers slackened in the 
chase, not a singly precaution had they neglected that 
could lead to success. In aid of the subaltern agents, 
the French ambassador had also exerted himself. By 
representing the fugitive as a desperate malefactor, he 
had obtained the consent of the States to arrest him. 
Calumny was one of the weapons uniformly employed 
against prisoners, in order to insulate them from their 
fellow-creatures, by extinguishing pity. But, in this 
instance, there seems reason for believing that bribery 
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was an auxiliary to calumny ; the expense of following 
up the fugitives was no less than 9000/. sterling — a 
sum for which it is impossible to account, without 
supposing that much of it was expended in bribes. 

Though Latude had changed his name, and the 
address to which his friends were to direct their com- 
munications, the active agents of the marchioness 
had succeeded in intercepting all his letters. One was 
at last allowed to reach him, as the means of effecting 
his ruin. It does not appear whether his residing in 
the house of M. Clergue was known to them ; proba- 
bly it was ; but, if it were, they perhaps thought that 
it would be imprudent to seize him there, as his pro- 
tector might proclaim to the populace the innocence of 
his guest, and thus excite a tumult. A letter from 
Latude’s father, containing a draft on a banker, was 
therefore forwarded to him. Into this >:iare he fell. 
As he was proceeding to the banker’s, the Dutch 
police officers pounced upon him, and he was imme-. 
diately fettered and dragged along. The crowd which 
had by this time gathered, wore told that he was a 
dangerous criminal ; but, as the numbers nevertheless 
continued to increase, the brutal officers, who were 
armed with heavy bludgeons, dealt their blows liberally 
on all sides, to clear the way to the Town Hall. One 
of these blows struck the prisoner with such violence, 
on the nape of his neck, that he dropped senseless to 
the ground. 

When consciousness returned, he was lying on a 
truss of straw, in a dungeon ; thl^e was not a ray of 
light visible, not a sound to be heard. He seemed to 
be cut off from the human race, and he resigned him- 
self wholly to despair. His tumultuous reflections 
were interrupted, in the morning, by a visit from St. 
Marc, the French exempt, who had pursued him from 
Paris. This brutal caitiff had the baseness to aggra- 
vate his sufferings by an awkward attempt at irony. 
d d 2 
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“ He told me/’ says Latude, “ that I ought to pro- 
nounce the name of the Marchioness de Pompadour 
with the most profound respect ; she was anxious only 
to load me with favours ; far from complaining, I ought 
to kiss the generous hand that rtruck me, every blow 
from which was a compliment and an obligation/' In 
a second visit, some time after, the exempt brought 
him an ounce of snuff, which he strongly recommended, 
but which Latude did not use, because he imagined, 
and not unreasonably, that it was poisoned. 

Latude remained nine days in this dungeon, while 
his captors were waiting for permission to carry him 
through the territory of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
They were anxious to receive it without delay, for M. 
Clergue and the other friends of the prisoner were 
loudly asserting his innocence, and the citizens began 
to murmur at the disgrace which was cast upon their 
country by his seizure being permitted. The permis- 
* sion soon came, and the myrmidons of the Marchioness 
hastened to bear off their prey. 

In this instance, the Dutch and Austrian govern- 
ments must bear the shame of having been ready in- 
struments of the persecutors. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether, had those governments acted otherwise, 
the fugitives would have escaped. To effect their pur- 
pose, the emissaries of the Bastile did not scruple to 
violate the territory of foreign powers. In 1752, a M. 
Bertin de Fretaux was carried off from England. He 
was secretly seized at Marylebone, put on board ship 
at Gravesend, and conveyed to the Bastile, where he 
died after having been confined for twenty-seven years. 
Even foreign subjects were not safe. The publisher 
of a Leyden Gazette having printed a satire on Louis 
XIV., he was kidnapped in Holland, and conveyed to 
the rock of St. Michael, on the Norman coast, and 
shut up in a cage till he died. 

At two in the morning, on the 9th of June, 175G, 
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the jailers of Latude came to remove him. Round 
his body they fastened a strong leathern belt, on which 
were two large rings, fastened by padlocks. Through 
these rings his hands were passed ; so that his arms 
were pinioned down to his sides, without the power of 
motion. He was then conveyed to a boat, into the 
foulest corner of which he was thrown. As he could 
not feed himself, the office of feeding him was com- 
mitted to two men ; they were so horribly filthy that 
he refused, for four-and-twenty hours, to take nou- 
rishment from them. Force w r as then employed to 
make him eat. “ They brought me/’ says Latude, “a 
piece of beef swimming in gravy ; they took the meat 
in their hands, and thrust it into my mouth; they then 
took some bread, which they steeped in the grease, 
and made me swallow it in a similar manner. During 
this disgusting operation, one of these "uffians blew 
his nose with his fingers, and, without wiping them, 
soaked some bread, and approached it to my mouth.* 
I turned my head aside, but it was too late. I had 
seen these preliminaries, and my stomach revolted. The 
consequence was, a long and severe fit of vomiting, 
which left me almost without strength or motion.” 

The mode of confinement by the belt was absolute 
torture to the prisoner. At length, thanks to the 
compassionate interference of a servant on board, w ho 
declared that, if no one else would, he himself w r ould 
cut it, the belt was removed, and Latude was indulged, 
by being only handcuffed on the right arm, and chained 
to one of his guards. When they arrived at Lille, St. 
Marc halted for the night, and sent the prisoner to the 
town jail, where he was bolted to the chain of a deser- 
ter, scarcely nineteen, who had been told that he w r as 
to be hanged on the morrow r . The despairing youth 
spent the night in trying to convince him that he, too, 
would be hanged, and in proposing that they should 
elude a public execution by strangling themselves with 
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their shirts. For the remainder of the journey, La- 
tude, with his legs ironed, travelled in a carriage with 
St. Marc, who took the precaution of carrying pistols, 
and had likewise an armed servant by the side of the 
vehicle, whose orders were to shoot the captive if he 
made the slightest motion. 

By his associates at the Bastile, St. Marc was re- 
ceived like some victor returning from the scene of his 
triumph. They swarmed round him, listened with 
greedy cars to the talc of his exertions and stratagems, 
and lavished praises and attentions upon him. The 
group must have borne no very distant resemblance to 
fiends exulting over a lost soul. 

Stripped, and reclothed in rags which were dropping 
to pieces, his hands and feet heavily ironed, the pri- 
soner was thrown into one of the most noisome dun- 
geons of the fortress. A sprinkling of straw formed 
his bed ; covering it had none. The only light and 
.air which penetrated into this den of torment came 
through a loop-hole, which narrowing gradually from 
the inside to the outside, had a diameter of not more 
than five inches at the furthest extremity. This loop- 
hole was secured and darkened by a fourfold iron 
grating, so ingeniously contrived that the bars of one 
net-work covered the interstices of another ; but there 
was neither glass nor shutters, to ward off the„ incle- 
mency of the weather. The interior extremity of this 
aperture reached within about two feet and a half of 
the ground, and served the captive for a chair and a 
table, and sometimes he rested his arms and elbows on 
it to lighten the weight of his fetters. 

Shut out from all communication with his fellow- 
beings, Latude found some amusement in the society 
of the rats which infested his dungeon. His first at- 
tempt to make them companionable was tried upon a 
single rat, which, in three days, by gently throwing 
bits of bread to it, he rendered so tame that it would 
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take food from his hands. The animal even changed its 
abode, and established itself in another hole in order to 
be nearer to him. In a few days a female joined the first 
comer. At the outset she was timid ; but it was not 
long before she acquired boldness, and would quarrel 
and fight for the morsels which were given by the pri- 
soner. 

“ When my dinner was brought in (says Latude) L 
called my companions : the male ran to me directly ; 
the female, according to custom, came slowly and 
timidly, but at length approached close to me, and 
ventured to take what I offered her from my hand. 
Some time after, a third appeared, who was much less 
ceremonious than my first acquaintances. After his 
second visit, he constituted himself one of the family, 
and made himself so perfectly at home, that he resolved 
to introduce his comrades. The next day, he came, 
accompanied by two others, who in the course of the 
week brought five more; and, thus, in less than a 
fortnight, our family circle consisted of ten large rats 
and myself. I gave each of them names, which they 
learned to distinguish. When I called them they 
came to eat with me, from the dish, or off the same 
plate ; but I found this unpleasant, and was soon forced 
to find them a dish for themselves, on account of their 
slovenly habits. They became so tame that they al- 
lowed me to scratch their necks, and appeared pleased 
when I did ; but they would never permit me to touch 
them on the back. Sometimes I amused myself with 
making them play, and joining in their gambols. 
Occasionally I threw them a piece of meat, scalding 
hot : the most eager ran to seize it, burned them- 
selves, cried out, and left it ; while the less greedy, 
who had waited patiently, took it when it was cold, 
and escaped into a corner, where they divided their 
prize: sometimes I made them jump up, by holding 
a piece of bread or meat suspended in the air.” In , 
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the course of a year, his four-footed companions 
increased to twenty-six. Whenever an intruder ap- 
peared he met with a hostile reception from the old 
standefh, and had to fight his way before he could 
obtain a footing. Latude cndiavoured to familiarize £ 
spider, but in this he was unsuccessful. 

Another source of comfort was unexpectedly opened 
to the solitary captive. Among the straw which was 
brought for hi3 bed, he found a piece of elder, and he 
conceived the idea of*, converting it into a sort of fla- 
geolet. This, however, was a task of no easy accom- 
plishment, for his hands were fettered, and he had no 
tools. But necessity is proverbially inventive. He 
succeeded in getting off the buckle which fastened 
the waistband of his breeches, and bending it into a 
kind of chisel by means of his leg irons ; and,^with 
this clumsy instrument, after the labour of many 
months, he contrived to form a rude kind of musical 
]>ipe. It was probably much inferior to a child’s whistle, 
but his delight when he had completed it was extreme ; 
the feeling was natural, and the sounds must have been 
absolute harmony to his ear. 

Though his flageolet and his animal companions 
made his lonely hours somewhat less burthensome, 
and at. moments drew his attention wholly from madden- 
ing thoughts, the longing for liberty would perpetually 
recur, and he racked his mind for plans to shake off his 
chains. The thought occurred to him, that if he 
could be fortunate enough to suggest some plan which 
would benefit the statp, it might be repaid by the gift 
of freedom. At that time the non-commissioned mi- 
litary officers were armed only with halberts, which 
could be of nouse but in close engagement; Latude pro- 
posed to substitute muskets for the halberts, and thus 
make effective at least 2 0,000 men. But how was he 
to communicate his idea to the king and the ministers ? 
iie had neither pen, ink, nor paper, and strict orders 
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had Ibeen given that he should be debarred from the use 
of them. This obstacle, however, he got over. For 
paper, he moulded thin tablets of bread, sixjnches 
square ; for pens he used the triangular bop^s out of 
a carp's belly ; for ink his blood was substituted — to 
obtain it he tied round a finger some threads from his 
shirt, and punctured the end. As only a few drops 
could be procured in this way, and as they dried up 
rapidly, he was compelled to repeat the operation so 
often, that his fingers were cj&vered with wounds, and 
enormously sw elled. The necessity of frequent punc- 
tures he ultimately obviated, by diluting the blood with 
water. 

When the memorial was finished, there was yet ano- 
ther difficulty to be surmounted ; it must he copied. In 
thisjpmergency, Latude clamorously demanded to see 
the Major of the Bastile. To that officer he declared 
that, being convinced he had not long to live, he 
wished to prepare for his end, by receiving religious 
assistance. The confessor of the prison was in con- 
sequence sent to him, w r as astonished and delighted by 
the memorial, became interested in his favour, and 
obtained an order that lie should be supplied with ma- 
terials for writing. The memorial w r as accordingly 
transcribed, and presented to the king. 

The suggestion was adopted by the government ; the 
unfortunate prisoner was, however, left to languish 
unnoticed in his dungeon. Again he tasked his facul- 
ties for a project which might benefit at once his coun- 
try and himself. At this period no provision was 
made in France for the widows of those who fell in 
battie. The king of Prussia had recently set the ex- 
ample of granting pensions ; and Latude deemed it 
worthy of being imitated. But, knowing that an 
empty treasury would be pleaded in bar, he proposed 
a trifling addition to the postage of letters, which he 
calculated would raise an ample fund. His memorial 
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and the data on which it was founded, weTe forwarded 
to the monarch and the ministers. The tax was soon 
after imposed, and nominally for the purpose pointed 
out by Latude ; but the widows, nevertheless, conti- 
nued to be destitute, and the projector unpitied. 

Foiled in all his efforts, the firmness of Latude 
gave way. He had been pent for three years and five 
months in a loathsome dungeon, suffering more than 
pen can describe. Exposed in his horrible fireless and 
windowless abode to all the blasts of heaven, three 
winters, one of which was peculiarly severe, had sorely 
tortured his frame. The cold, the keen winds, and 
a continual defluxion from his nostrils, had split his 
upper lip, and destroyed his front teeth ; his eyes were 
endangered from the same causes, and from frequent 
weeping ; his head was often suddenly affected by a 
sort of apoplectic stroke ; and his limbs were racked by 
cramp and rheumatism. Hope was extinct ; intense 
agony of mind and body rendered existence insuffer- 
able ; and the unhappy victim resolved to throw off a 
burthen which he could no longer bear. No instru- 
ment of destruction being within reach, he tried to 
effect his purpose by starving himself ; and for a hun- 
dred and thirty-three hours he obstinately persisted in 
refusing all food. At last, his jailers wrenched open 
his mouth, and frustrated his design. Still bent on 
dying, he contrived to obtain and secrete a fragment 
of broken glass, with which he opened four of the large 
veins. During the night he bled till life was all but 
extinct. Once more, however, he was snatched from 
the grave, and he now sullenly resigned himself to 
await his appointed time. 

After he had been confined a considerable time 
longer, a fortunate overflowing of the Seine occasioned 
his removal. The turnkey complained heavily that he 
was obliged to walk through the water to the prisoner, 
and Latude was in consequence removed to an apart- 
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ment in the tower of La Comte. It had no chim- 
ney, and was one of the worst rooms in the tower, 
but it was a paradise when compared with the pesti- 
ferous hole from which he had emerged. Yet, so strong 
is the yearning for society, that, gladdened as he was 
by his removal, he could not help bitterly regretting 
the loss of his sociable rats. As a substitute for them, 
he tried to catch some of the pigeons which perched 
on the window ; and, by means of a noose, formed from 
threads drawn out of his linen, he finally succeeded 
in snaring a male and a female. “ 1 tried,” says he, 
“ every means to console them for the loss of liberty. 
I assisted them to make their nest and to feed their 
young; my cares and attention equalled their own. 
They seemed sensible of this, and repaid me by every 
possible mark of affection. As soon as we had esta- 
blished this reciprocal understanding, I r ‘cupied myself 
entirely with them. How 1 watched their actions, 
and enjoyed their expressions of tenderness! I lost 
myself entirely while with them, and in nay dreams 
continued the enjoyment.” 

This pleasure was too great to be lasting. He had 
been placed in his present apartment because it was 
under the care of a brutal turnkey named Daragon, 
who had been punished for Latude’s former escape, 
and cherished a rankling feeling of revenge. It was 
Daragon who purchased the grain for the pigeons, and 
for this service the prisoner, besides the large profit 
which the turnkey made, gave him one out of the seven 
bottles of wine which was his weekly allowance. Da- 
ragon now insisted on having four bottles, without 
which he would purchase no more grain. It was to 
no purpose that Latude pleaded that the wine was in- 
dispensably necessary to restore his health ; the turn- 
key was deaf to reason. Latude was provoked into 
asperity ; Daragon rushed out in a rage ; and in a 
short time he returned, pretending that he had an 
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order from the governor to kill the pigeons. “ My 
despair at this,” says Latude, “ exceeded all bounds, 
and absolutely unsettled my reason ; I could willingly 
have sacrificed my life to satisfy my just vengeance on 
this monster. I saw him make n motion towards the 
innocent victims of my misfortunes; I sprang forward 
to prevent him. I seized them, and, iu my agony, I 
crushed them myself. This was perhaps the most mi- 
serable moment of my whole existence. I never re- 
call the memory of it without the bitterest pangs. I 
remained several days without taking any nourishment ; 
grief and indignation divided my soul ; my sighs were 
imprecations, and I held all mankind in mortal horror.” 

Fortunately, a humane and generous man, the Count 
de Jumilhac, was, soon after, appointed governor of 
the Bastile. He compassionated the sufferings of La- 
tude, and exerted himself to relieve them. He obtained 
for him an interview with M. de Sartine, the minister 
of police, who gave him leave to walk for two hours 
daily on ihc platform of the Bastile, and promised to 
befriend him. That promise he soon broke. Hope re- 
vived in the breast of Latude, and he again set to work 
to form plans for the good of the country. Schemes 
for issuing a new species of currency, and for establish- 
ing public granaries in all the principal towns, were 
among the first fruits of his meditations. With respect 
to the latter project, he says, “ nothing could be more 
simple than the mode I suggested of constructing and 
provisioning these magazines. It consisted in a slight 
duty upon marriage which all rich people, or those 
who wished to appear so, would have paid with eager- 
ness, as I had the address to fpund it upon their vanity.” 
This project pleased M. de Sartine so much, that he 
wished to have the merit of it to himself, and, by means 
of a third person, he sounded Latude, to know whether 
he would relinquish his claim to it, on having a small 
pension secured to him. Latude gave a brief but per- 
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emptory refusal, and M. de Sartine was thenceforth 
his enemy. All letters and messages to him remained 
unnoticed. 

While he was one day walking on the platform, he 
learned the death of his father. The sentinel who 
guarded him had served under his father, but did not 
know that the prisoner was the son of his old officer. 
Latude was overwhelmed by this fatal intelligence, and 
he fainted on the spot. His mother still lived; but 
she, too, was sinking into the grave from grief. It was 
in vain that, in the most pathetic language, she repeat- 
edly implored the harlot marchioness to have mercy 
on the captive. Her prayers might have moved a 
heart of Hint, but they had no effect on Madame de 
Pompadour. But the horrors of imprisonment were 
not enough to be inflicted on him ; lie was made the 
victim of calumny, and a stain was fi> d upon his cha- 
racter. To get rid of importunity in his behalf, the 
men in office replied to his advocates, “ Beware how 
you solicit the pardon of that miscreant. You would 
shudder if you knew the crimes he has committed.” 

Thus goaded almost to madness, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he was eager to take vengeance on his 
persecutors. Since the heart of Madame de Pompa- 
dour was inaccessible to pity, he determined that it 
should at least feel the stings of mortification and rage. 
Ilis plan was, to draw up a memorial, exposing her 
character, and to address it to La Beaumelle, who 
had himself tasted the rigours of the Bastile. “ I had 
only,” says he, “ to place in trusty hands the true his- 
tory of her birth and infamous life, with all the parti- 
culars of which I was well acquainted ; in depriving 
me of existence, she would dread my dying words, and 
even from the tomb I should still be an object of terror 
to her. There was nothing then to restrain the blow 
with which I had the power of crushing her. T1 e 
faithful friends who were to become the depositaries 
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of my vengeance, in apprising her of the danger, 
would merely give her a single moment to escape it by 
doing me justice/' 

It was while he was walking on the platform of the 
Bastile that he formed this chimerical project, for chi- 
merical it was, there being scairely a probability that 
any one would have courage enough to second his at- 
tack on the potent and vindictive marchioness. Having 
calculated the distance between the top of the tower 
and the street of St. Anthony, on which he looked 
down, he perceived that it was possible to fling a packet 
into the street. Nothing of this kind could, however, 
be done while he was closely watched by Falconet the 
aid-major, and a serjeant, both of whom always attended 
him in his walk. Falconet was insufferably garrulous, 
particularly on his own exploits, and Latude hoped to 
disgust him by perpetual sarcasm and contradiction. 
He succeeded in silencing him, but Falconet still clung 
to him like his shadow. To tire him out, Latude 
adopted the plan of almost running during the whole 
of the time that he was on the platform. The aid- 
major remonstrated, but the prisoner answered, that 
rapid motion was indispensably necessary to him, in 
order to excite perspiration. At last, Falconet suffered 
him to move about as he pleased, and fell into gossiping 
with the serjeant, in which they both engaged so deeply 
that Latude was left unnoticed. 

The next step of Latude was to gaze into the win- 
dows of the opposite houses, and scrutinise the faces of 
the persons whom he saw, till he could see some one 
whose countenance F°emed indicative of humane feel- 
ings. It was on the female sex, as having more sensibility 
than the male, that he mainly relied for pity and succour ; 
and his attention was finally fixed on twoyoung women, 
who were sitting by themselves at work in a chamber, 
and whose looks appeared to betoken that they were of 
kind dispositions. Having caught the eye of one of 
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them, he respectfully saluted her by a motion of his 
hand; the sign was answered by both of them in a si- 
milar manner. After this dumb intercourse had con- 
tinued for some days, he showed them a packet, and they 
motioned to him to fling it ; but he gave them to un- 
derstand that it was not yet ready. 

The means of conveyance for his intended work 
were now secured, but, as he no longer had materials 
for writing, he had still much to contrive. But he was 
not of a nature to be discouraged even by serious ob- 
stacles. He had fortunately been allowed to purchase 
some books, and he resolved to write between the lines 
and on the margins of the pages. As a pen made of a 
carp bone would not write a sufficiently small hand for 
interlineations, he beat a halfpenny as thin as paper, and 
succeeded in shaping it into a tolerable pen. ink was 
yet to be provided, and this was the worst task of all 
to accomplish. Having’ on the forme * occasion nar- 
rowly escaped gangrene in his fingers, he was afraid to 
use blood, and was therefore compelled to find a sub- 
stitute. To make his ink of lampblack was the mode 
which occurred to him ; but as he was allowed neither 
fire nor candle, how was the black to be obtained? By 
a series of stratagems he managed to surmount the dif- 
ficulty. Under pretence of severe tooth-ache, he bor- 
rowed from the serjeant, who attended him on the plat- 
form, a pipe and the articles for lighting it, and he 
secreted a piece of the tinder. By a simulated fit of 
colic, he got some oil from the doctor. This he put 
into a pomatum pot, and made a wick from threads 
drawn out of the sheets. He then made a bow and 
peg, like a drill, and with this and the piece of tinder, 
by dint of rapid friction, he ignited two small bits of 
dry wood, and lighted his lamp. The first view of the 
light threw him, he says, into a delirium of joy. The 
condensed smoke he collected on the bottom of a plate, 
and in six hours he had sufficient for his purpose. But 
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here he was stopped short, and all his trouble seemed 
likely to be thrown away ; for the light and oily black 
floated on the water instead of mixing with it. He 
got over this by affecting to have a violent cold. The 
prison apothecary sent- him some syrup, and Latude 
employed it to render the lamp black miscible with 
water. 

Thus provided with materials for writing, Latude 
sat down to compose his work. “ My whole heart 
and soul were in it,” says he, “ and I steeped my 
pen in the gall with which they were overflowing/’ 
Having completed the history of his persecutor, he 
wrote a letter of instructions to La Beaumelle, another 
to a friend, the Chevalier de Mehegan, in case of La 
Beaumelle being absent, and a third to his two female 
friends, in which he directed them how to proceed, 
and entreated them to exert themselves in his behalf. 
The whole of the papers he packed up in a leathern 
bag, which he formed out of the lining of a pair of 
breeches. As the packet was rather bulky, and the 
carrying of it about his person was dangerous, he was 
anxious to get rid of it as soon as possible. Some 
time, however, elapsed before he could catch sight of 
his friendly neighbours. At length one of them saw 
his signal, descended into the street, and caught the 
packet. Three months and a half passed away, during 
which he frequently saw them, and they seemed to be 
pleased with something that related to him, but he 
was unable to comprehend their signs. At last, oil 
the 18th of April, 1764, they approach^ the window, 
And displayed a roll o p paper, on whicl vas written in 
large characters, “ The Marchioness of Pc npadour 
died yesterday.” 

“ I thought I saw the heavens open before me !” 
exclaimed Latude. His oppressor was gone, and he 
felt an^indoubting confidence that his liberation would 
immediately follow as a necessary consequence. He 
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was soon cruelly undeceived. After some day 9 had 
passed over, he wrote to the lieutenant of police, and 
claimed his freedom. Sartine had given strict orders 
to all the officers of the Bastile to conceal the death of 
the marchioness, and he instantly hurried to the pri- 
son, to discover how Ihe news had reached Latude. 
He summoned the prisoner into his presence, and 
harshly questioned him on the subject. Latude per- 
ceived that a disclosure might be prejudicial to the 
kind females, and, with equal firmness and honour, he 
refused to make it. “ The avowal, 5 ' said Sartine, “ is 
the price of your liberty." The captive, however, 
again declared that he would rather perish than pur- 
chase the blessing at such a cost. Finding him in- 
flexible, the baffled lieutenant of police retired in 
anger. Irritated by repeated letters, petitions, and 
remonstrances being neglected, and having been led 
to fear that he was to be perpetually i i prisoned, to 
prevent him from suing Pompadour’s heirs, Latude i$ 
an evil hour lost all command over himself, and wrote 
a violent epistle to Sartine, avowedly for the purpose 
of enraging him. This act of insane passion was 
punished by instant removal to one of the worst 
dungeons, where his fare was bread and water. 

After Latude had been for eighteen days in the 
dungeon, IVI. de Sartine obtained an order to transfer 
him to Vincennes, and immure him. in an oubliette. 
Before he removed the prisoner, he circulated a report 
“that he meant to deliver him, but that, to accustom 
him by degiccs o a change of air, he was going to 
place him for a few months in a convent of monks." 
On the night of the 14th of August, 1764, an officer 
of police, with two assistants, came to convey him to 
his new prison. “ My keepers," says he, “ fastened 
an iron chain round my neck, the end of which they 
placed under the bend of my knees; one of them 
placed one hand upon my mouth, and the other behind 
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my head, whilst his companion pulled the chain with 
all his might, and completely bent me double. The 
pain I suffered was so intense, that I thought my loins 
and spine were crushed ; I have no doubt it equalled 
that endured by the wretch who is broken on the 
wheel. In this state I wa9 conveyed from the Bastile 
to Vincennes.” 

At Vincennes he was placed in a cell. His mind 
and body were now both overpowered by the severity 
of his fate, dangerous illness came on, and he every 
day grew weaker. Fortunately for Latude, M. Guyon- 
net, the governor of the fortress, had nothing of “ the 
steeled jailer” about him ; he. was a generous, humane 
man, of amiable manners. He listened to the mourn- 
ful tale of the captive, wept for his misfortunes, fbok 
on himself the responsibility of giving him a good 
apartment, and obtained for him the privilege of walk- 
ing daily for two hours in the garden. 

Despairing, as well he might, of btfing ever released 
hy his inflexible enemies, Latude meditated incessantly 
on the means of escaping. Fifteen months elapsed 
before an opportunity occurred, and then it was brought 
about hy chance. He was walking in the garden, on 
a November afternoon, when a thick fog suddenly 
came on. The idea of turning it to account rushed 
into his mind. He was guarded by two sentries and a 
serjeant, who never quitted his side for an instant ; 
but he determined to make a bold attempt. By a vio- 
lent push of his elbows he threw off the sentries, then 
pushed down the serjeant, and darted past a third 
sentry, who did not perceive him till he was gone by. 
All four set up the cry of Seize him I” and Latude 
joined in it still more loudly, pointing with his finger, 
to mislead the pursuers. There remained only one 
sentry -to elude, but he was on the alert, and unfortu- 
nately knew him. Presenting his bayonet, he threaten- 
ed to kill the prisoner if he did not stop. “ My dear 
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Chenu,” said I to him, “ you are incapable of such an 
action ; your orders arc to arrest, and not to kill me. 
I had slackened my pace, and came up to him slowly ; 
as soon as I was close to him, I sprang upon his 
musket, I wrenched it from him with such violence, 
that he was thrown down in the struggle ; I jumped 
over his body, flinging the musket to a distance of 
ten paces, lest he should file it after me, and once 
more I achieved my liberty/* 

Favoured by the fog, Latude contrived to hide 
himself in the park till night, when he scaled the wall, 
and proceeded, by by-ways, to Paris. He sought 
a refuge with the two kind females to whom he had 
entrusted his packet. They wore the daughters of a 
hair-dresser, named Lebrun. The asylum for which 
he asked was granted in the kindest manner. They 
procured for him some linen, and an apartment in 
the house, gave him fifteen livres w! ich they had 
saved, and supplied him with food from all their own 
meals. The papers confided to them they had endea- 
voured, but in vain, to deliver to the persons for 
whom they were intended : two of those persons wen; 
absent from France; the third was recently married, 
and his wife, on hearing that the packet was from the 
Bastilc, would not suflor her husband to receive it. 

Latude was out of prison, but he was not out of 
danger. He was convinced that, to whatever quarter 
he might bend his steps, it would be next to impossible 
to elude M. de Sartine, who, by means of his spies 
was omnipresent. In this emergency, he deemed it 
prudent to conciliate his persecutor ; and he accord- 
ingly w r role a letter to him, entreating forgiveness for 
insults offered in a moment of madness, promising 
future silence and submission, and pathetically im- 
ploring him to become his protector. This overture 
had no result. He tried the influence of various 
persons, among whom was the prince of Conti, but 
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everywhere he was met by the prejudice which Sartine 
had raised against him ; and, to add to his alarm and 
vexation, he learned that a strict search was making 
for him, and that a reward of a thousand crowns was 
offered for his apprehension. 

As a last resource, he determined to make a 
personal appeal to the duke of Choiseul, the first 
minister, who was then with the court at Fontaine- 
bleau. It was mid-December when he set out, the 
ground was covered with ice and snow, and the cold 
was intense. A morsel of bread was his whole stock 
of provisions, he had no money, and he dared not 
approacli a house, proceed on the high road, or travel 
by day, lest he should be intercepted. In his nightly 
circuitous journey, of more than forty miles, ho often 
fell into ditches, or tore himself in scrambling through 
the hedges. “ I hid myself in a field/' says he, 
“ during the whole of the lfitlr; and, after walking 
for two successive nights, I arrived on the morning 
of' the 17th at Fontainebleau, worn out by fatigue, 
hunger, grief, and despair/’ 

Latudo was too soon convinced that there was no 
chance of escaping from the vengeance of M. de 
Sartine. As soon as lie had announced his arrival to 
the duke, two officers of the police came to convey 
him, as they said, to the minister ; but their mask 
was speedily throwm off, and he found that they were 
to escort him back to Vincennes. They told him 
that every road had been beset, and every vehicle 
watched, to discover him, and they expressed their 
wonder at his having been able to reach Fontainebleau 
undetected. “ I now learned,” says he, “ for the 
first time, that there was no crime so great, or so 
severely punished, as a complaint against a minister. 
These exempts quoted to me the case of some 
deputies from the provinces, who, having been sent 
a short time before to denounce to the king the 
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exactions of certain intendants, had been arrested, 
and punished as dangerous incendiaries !” 

On his reaching Vincennes, he was thrown into 
a horrible dungeon, barely six feet by six and a half 
in diameter, which was secured by four iron-plated, 
treble-bolted doors, distant a foot from each other. 
To aggravate his misery, he was told that he deserved 
a thousand times worse treatment; for that he had 
been the cause of the serjeant who guarded him being 
hanged. This appalling news entirely overwhelmed 
him ; he gave himself up to frantic despair, and inces- 
santly accused himself as the murderer of the unfor- 
tunate man. In the course of a few days, however, 
a compassionate sentinel, who was moved by his 
cries and groans, relieved his heart, by informing 
him that the serjeant was well, and had only been 
imprisoned. 

The kind-hearted governor son;, times visited 
Latude, but the information which he brought wrts 
not consolatory. He had tried to move M. do Sartine, 
and had found him inflexible. Sartine, however, sent 
to offer the prisoner his liberty, on condition that be 
would name the person who held his papers, and he 
pledged his honour that no harm should come to that 
person. Latude knew him too well to trust him. 
He resolutely answered, “ I entered my dungeon an 
honest man, and I will die rather than leave it a 
dastard and a knave." 

Into the den, where he was as it were walled up, 
no ray of light entered ; the air was never changed 
but at the moment when the turnkey opened the 
wicket; the straw on which he lay was always rotten 
with damp, and the narrowness of the space scarcely 
allowed him room to move. His hecilth of course 
rapidly declined, and his body swelled enormously, 
retaining in every part of it, when touched, the 
impression of the finger. Such were his agonies that 
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he implored his keepers, as an act of mercy, to ter* 
minate his existence. At last, after having- endured 
months of intense suffering, he was removed to a 
habitable apartment, where his strength gradually 
returned. 

Though his situation was improved, he was still en- 
tirely secluded from society. Hopeless of escape, he 
pondered on the means of at least opening an inter- 
course with his fellow-prisoners. On the outer side of 
his chamber was the garden, in which each of the pri- 
soners, Latudc alone being excluded, was daily allowed 
to walk by himself for a certain time. This wall was 
five feet thick ; so that to penetrate it seemed almost as 
difficult as to escape. But what cannot time and per- 
severance accomplish ! His only instruments were a 
broken piece of a sword and an iron hoop of a bucket, 
which he had contrived to secrete ; yet with these, by 
dint of twenty-six months' labour, he managed to per- 
forate the mass of stone. The hole was made in a 
dark corner of the chimney, and he stopped the inte- 
rior opening wdth a plug, formed of sand and plaster. 
A long wooden peg, rather shorter than the hole, was 
inserted into it, that, in case of the external opening 
being noticed and sounded, it might seem to be not 
more than three inches in depth. 

For a signal to the prisoner walking in the garden, 
he tied several pieces of wood so as to form a stick 
about six feet long, at the end of which hung a bit of 
riband. The twine with which it was tied was made 
from threads drawn out of his linen. lie thrust the 
stick through the ho 1 and succeeded in attracting the 
attention of a fellow-captive, the Baron de Venae, 
who had been nineteen years confined for having pre- 
sumed to give advice to Madame de Pompadour. He 
successively became acquainted with several others, 
two of whom were also the victims of the marchioness ; 
one of them had been seventeen years in prison, on 
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suspicion of having spoken’ ill of her ; the other had 
been twenty-three years, ^because he was suspected of 
having written against her a pamphlet, which he had 
never even seen. The prisoners contrived to convey ink 
and paper to Latude through the hole ; he opened a 
correspondence with them, encouraged them to write 
to each other, and became the medium through which 
they transmitted their letters. The burthen of capti- 
vity was much lightened to him by this new occupation. 

An unfortunate change for the prisoners now took 
place. The benevolent and amiable-mannered Guyon- 
net was succeeded by Uougemont, a man who was a 
contrast to him in every respect ; he was avaricious, 
flinty-hearted, brutal, and a devoted tool of M. de Sar- 
tine. The diet which he provided for the captives 
was of the worst kind ; and their scanty comforts were 
as much as possible abridged. That he might not bo 
thwarted in the exercise of his tyranr ■, he dismissed 
such of the prison attendants as lie suspected of being 
humane, and replaced them by men whose disposi- 
tions harmonised with his own. How utterly devoid 
of feeling were the beings whom he selected, may be 
judged by the language of his cook. This libel on the 
human race is known to have said, “If the prisoners 
were ordered to be fed upon straw, I would give them 
stable-litter and, on other occasions, he declared, “If 
I thought there was a single drop of juice in the meat 
of the prisoners, I would trample it under my foot to 
squeeze it out." Such a wretch would not have 
scrupled to put poison into the food, had not his 
master had an interest in keeping the captives alive. 
When any one complained of the provisions, he was 
insultingly answered, “ It is but too good for prison- 
ers when he applied for the use of an article, how- 
ever insignificant, the reply was, “ It is contrary to the 
rules.” So horrible was the despotism of the governor 
that, within three months, four of the prisoners 
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strangled themselves in despair. “ The Inquisition 
itself,” says Latude, “ might envy his proficiency in 
torture ! ” 

Latude was one of the first to suffer from the brutality 
of llougemont. The apartment in which Guyonnet had 
placed him commanded a fine view. The enjoyment 
of a prospect was thought to be too great a luxury for a 
prisoner, and, accordingly, Rougemont set about de- 
priving him of it. He partly built up the windows, filled 
the interstices of the bars with close iron net-w r ork ; and 
then, lest a blade of grass should still be visible, 
blockaded the outside with a blind like a mill-hopper, 
so that nothing could be perceived but a narrow slip 
of sky. But his situation was soon made far worse. 
In a fit of anger, caused by his being refused the means 
of writing to the lieutenant of police, he imprudently 
chanced to wish himself in his former cell again. He 
was taken at his word. On the following morning, 
when he had forgotten his unguarded speech, he was 
1M back to his dark and noisome dungeon. “ Few 
will believe/’ says he, “ that such inhuman jests could 
be practised in a civilised country.” 

M. de Sartine, being now appointed minister of the 
marine, was replaced by M. Le Noir. It was some 
time before Latude knew of this change, and he deriv- 
ed no benefit from it, the new head of the police being 
the friend of Sartine. He wished to address the mini- 
ster, but the means were refused, and he again tasked 
his skill to remove the obstacle. The only light he 
enjoyed was when his food was brought to him. The 
turnkey then set dow" the lamp at the entrance of the 
wicket, and' went aw ? ay to attend to other business. Of 
the turnkey’s short absence Latude availed himself to 
write a letter ; it was written on a piece of his shirt, with 
a straw dipped in blood. His appeal was disregarded ; 
and, to prevent him from repeating it in the same manner, 
the governor ordered a socket for the candle to be fixed 
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on the outside of the wicket, so that only a few feeble 
rays might penetrate into the dungeon. But the captive 
was not to be easily discouraged ; and, besides, he took 
a delight in baffling his persecutors. He had remain- 
ing in a pomatum pot some oil, sent by the surgeon to 
alleviate the colic pains which were caused by the 
dampness of his abode. Cotton drawn from his stock- 
ings supplied him with a wick. He then twisted some 
of his straw into a rope, which he coiled up, and 
fastened, in the shape of a bee-hive. With another 
portion of straw he made a sort of stick, five feet long, 
with a bit of linen at the end of it. The turnkey was 
always obliged to bring his food at twdce ; and, while 
he was fetching the second portion, Latude thrust out 
the stick, obtained a light from the candle, lighted his 
taper, and then closely covered it over with the bee- 
hive basket. When he was left by himself he un- 
hooded the lamp, and wrote a second jtter with his 
own blood. The only result was, to make his jailers 
believe that he was aided by the prince of darkness. 

It was not till Latude was again at dcath’s-door 
that he was removed from his dungeon ; on being 
taken out he fainted, and remained for a long while 
insensible. When he came to himself his mind 
wandered, and for some time he imagined that he 
had passed into the other world. Medical aid was 
granted to him, and he slowly recovered his health. 
The turnkeys now occasionally dropped obscure hints 
of some beneficial change, which he was at a loss to 
understand. The mystery was at length explained. 
The benevolent M. de Malcsherbos had lately been 
appointed a cabinet minister, and one of his first acts 
was to inspect the state prisons. He saw Latude, 
listened to his mournful story, was indignant at his 
six-and-twenty years’ captivity, and promised redress. 

Latude had been more than eleven years at Vin- 
cennes, when the order arrived for his release. His 
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heart beat high with exultation ; but he was doomed 
to suffer severe disappointment. At the moment when 
he imagined that he was free, an officer informed 
him, that the minister thought it expedient to accus- 
tom him gradually to a purer air, and that he was 
therefore directed to convey him to a convent, where 
hb was to remain for a few months. These werethe 
very same words which had been spoken to him when 
he was sent from the Bastile to Vincennes ; and, 
knowing their meaning hut too well, they almost 
palsied his faculties. Ilis enemies had been busily 
at work ; by gross misrepresentations, and by forging 
in his name an extravagant memorial to the king, 
they had induced M. de Malcsherbes to believe that 
the prisoner's intellects were disordered, and that he 
could not be immediately released without peril. 

It was to the hospital of Charenton, the Parisian 
bedlam, that the officers were removing Latude. When 
he was about to quit Vincennes, he heard the brutal 
ilougemont describe him to them as a. dangerous and 
hardened criminal, who could not be too rigorously 
confined. It was also hinted, that the prisoner was 
gifted with magical powers, by virtue of which he had 
thrice escaped in an extraordinary manner. When 
he was turned over to the monks, called the Brothers 
of Charity, who had the management of Charenton, 
these particulars were faithfully reported to them, and 
he was introduced under the name of Danger, in 
order to excite an idea of his formidable character. 

Unacquainted with the nature of Charenton, La- 
tude, on seeing th° monks, had supposed that he 
was in a monastery. On finding that he was in a 
mad-house, he dropped lifeless to the ground. He 
was conducted to a cell, which was over the vault 
where the furious lunatics were chained, and their 
shrieks and groans were horrible, fn the night he 
heard the sound of voices, and discovered that two 
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prisoners, one in the adjoining’ room, and the other 
in that above, were talking about him, out of, their 
windows. They were both of them state prisoners, 
the hospital being occasionally converted into a jail 
by the ministers ; one was named St. Magloirc, the 
other the Baron de Prilles. Latude introduced him- 
self to them, and they promised him all the services 
in their power. De Prilles possessed considerable 
influence with the officers of the establishment, and 
he exerted it so effectually, that he obtained permis- 
sion for Latude to be visited by his fellow-captives. 
He had, however, enjoyed this comfort only for a 
short time, when Rougemont came and gave orders 
for his being placed in close and solitary confine- 
ment. 

Latude remained in seclusion for a considerable 
time ; but, at length, by dint of incessant, remon- 
strances, De Prilles induced the superiors of the hos- 
pital to allow his new friend to take his meals in the 
apartment of St. Bernard, one of his fellow-captives. 
Another favour was soon after granted ; he was per- 
mitted to take some exercise in the smaller court, 
when all the inmates of the place had been shut up 
for the night. It was then w inter ; and, at eight 
o’clock, the keeper led him to the court ; and, when he 
was not disposed to walk with him, he placed his lan- 
tern on a stone, and w r atched him through some holes 
purposely bored in the door. 

Trifling as were these indulgences, the wmrthy 
monks had disobeyed positive orders in allowing them. 
But they did not stop here. The head of the hospital, 
Father Facio, was so deeply moved by the injustice 
done to the captive, that he waited on M. de Males- 
herbes to intercede for him. On his assuring the 
minister that the prisoner was submissive, docile, and 
perfectly sane, his hearer, who had been told that 
Latude was a furious madman, was astonished and in- 
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dignant at having been deceived. He promised that 
he would speedily release him, and desired that he 
might, in the meanwhile, enjoy as much liberty as the 
hospital regulations would allow. Unfortunately, 
however, for Latude, Maleshcrbes very shortly after 
ceased to be one of the ministers. 

Though he failed to obtain his freedom, the situa- 
tion of Latude was much ameliorated ; he might roam 
wherever he would, within the bounds of the establish- 
ment. He derived additional comfort from several of 
the state prisoners being now suffered to take their 
meals together, instead of having them separately in 
their apartments. The party thus formed admitted to 
their society several of the lunatics who had been libe- 
rally educated, and were harmless. One of these 
unfortunate men asserted himself to be the Divinity, 
another claimed to be a son of Louis XV., a third took 
a higher flight, and w'as the reigning monarch. These 
aspiring pretensions w r erc strongly contrasted with the 
humility of others. A barrister, whose intellect love 
had shaken, manifested his insanity by throwing him- 
self at every one's feet and imploring pardon. An- 
other individual, who had been a hermit, obstinately 
persisted in believing that Latude was a German 
elector, and, in spite of all attempts to prevent it, 
would perform for him the meanest domestic offices. 
“ If I told him in the morning,” says Latude, “ that 
a flea had disturbed my rest, he would not leave my 
chamber till he had killed it : he would bring it to me 
in the hollow of his hand, to show me what he had 
done. ‘ My lord,’ ’ e would say, * it will bite no 
more, and will never again disturb the sleep of your 
most serene highness/” 

A fellow prisoner who had recently been confined 
in a cell during a furious paroxysm of insanity, now 
gave some information to Latude, which deeply wound- 
ed bis feelings. From him Latude learned that his 
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early friend D’ Alegre was in the prison, a raving* 
maniac, shut up in an iron cage. His entreaties were 
so pressing, that the monks granted him permission 
to visit this unfortunate being. He found him a la- 
mentable spectacle, shrunk to a skeleton, his hair 
matted, and his eyes sunken and haggard. Latudc 
rushed to embrace him, but was repelled with signs of 
aversion by the maniac. In vain he strove to recall 
himself to the maniac’s recollection ; the lost being 
only looked fiercely at him, and exclaimed, in a hollow 
tone, “I know you not! — begone! — I am God V 
This victim of despotism had been ten years at Charcn- 
ton, and he continued there, in the same melancholy 
state, during the remainder of his existence, which was 
protracted till a \ ery late period. 

After Latude had been for nearly iwo years at 
Charenton, his friends succeeded in obtaining an order 
for his release, on condition that ho shoulu permanently 
fix his abode at Montagnac, his native place. H§ 
quitted the prison without hat or coat; all his dress 
consisting of a tattered pair of breeches and stockings, 
a pair of slippers, and a great- coat thirty years old, 
\yhich damp had reduced to rottenness. He was 
penniless, too; “ but,” says lie, “ I was regardless of 
all these circumstances ; it was enough that 1 w r as 
free I ” 

With some money, which lie borrowed from a per- 
son who knew r his family, Latudc procured decent 
clothing. He called on INI- Lc Noir, who received him 
not unfavourably, and desired him to depart without 
delay for Montagnac. Unfortunately, he did not fol- 
low this advice. He lingered in Paris to draw up a 
memorial to the king, soliciting a recompense for his 
plans; and he had an interview with the Prince de 
Beauveau, to whom he related his woeful story. In 
his memorial, he mentioned M. de Sartine ; and, 
though he intimates that he said nothing offensive, we 
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may doubt whether he manifested much forbearance. 
r l he ministers now gave him peremptory orders to 
quit Paris ; it is obvious that they were acquainted 
with his memorial, and were irritated by it beyond 
measure. He had proceeded forty-three leagues on 
his journey to the south of France, when he was over- 
taken by an officer of police, who carried him back a 
prisoner to the capital. 

Latude was now taught that hitherto he had not 
reached the lowest depth of misery ; he was doomed 
to experience “ a bitter change, severer for severe.*’ 
Till this time his companions in suffering had been 
men with whom it was no disgrace to associate; but, 
in this instance, he was tossed among a horde of the 
most abandoned ruffians on earth ; he was immured in 
the Bicetre, in that part of the jail which was appro- 
priated to swindlers, thieves, murderers, and other 
atrocious criminals, the scum and offscouring of 
France. On his arrival there, he was stripped, clad 
in the coarse and degrading prison attire, thrust into a 
dungeon, and supplied with a scanty portion of bread 
and water. 

11 e was now in the midst of wretches, who tor- 
mented him with questions as to what robberies and 
murders lie had committed, boasted of their own nu- 
merous crimes, and laughed at his pretending to inno- 
cence. “ I was condemned,” says he, “ to endure their 
gross and disgusting language, to listen to their un- 
principled projects, in short to breathe the very atmo- 
sphere of vice/* It was in vain that, to procure his 
liberation from this den of infamy, he wrote to the 
friends who had rescued him from Charenton ; some 
of them were silenced by the old falsehood that he was 
a dangerous madman, and others were alienated by 
being told that he had broken into the house of a lady 
of rank, and by threats had terrified her into giving 
him a large sum of money. This last calumny stung 
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him to the soul, and he wrote to M. de Sartine to 
demand a trial ; but his letter produced no other effect 
than the issuing of an order to take from him the 
means of writing. Such accumulated injustice soured 
his mind, and, brooding over the hope of revenge, he 
assumed the name of Jcdor, in allusion to a dog so 
called, the figure of which he had seen on the gate of 
a citadel, with a bone between its paws, and under- 
neath, as a motto, “ I gnaw my bone, expecting the 
day when I may bite him who has bitten me.’’ 

While the money lasted which Latudc had taken 
into the prison, he could obtain a supply of food, bad 
indeed in quality, and villanously cooked, but still 
capable of supporting nature. But the money was 
soon spent, and he was then reduced to the prison 
allowance, which was scanty in quantity, of the worst 
kind, and often polluted by an admixtme of filth and 
vermin. Latudc was a large cater, and the portion of 
food allowed to him was so triding, that he w r as toi>- 
tured by hunger. To such extremity was he driven, 
that he was compelled to petition the sweepers to give 
him some of the hard crusts which were thrown into 
the passages by the richer prisoners, and which were 
collected every morning for the pigs. 

Bad as the fare of Latudc was, his lodging was far 
worse. Ilis windowless cell, only eight feet square, 
swarmed w r ith fleas and rats to such a degree that to 
sleep was all but impossible; fifty rats at a time were 
under his coverlet. lie had neither fire nor candle, 
his clothing was insufficient, and the wind, rain, and 
snow beat furiously through the iron grating, which 
barely admitted the light. In rainy weather, and 
during thaws, the water ran in streams down the walls 
of the dungeon. 

Eight-and-thirty months were spent in this infernal 
abode. Rheumatism, that prevented him from quitting 
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his pallet, tvas the first consequence of his exposed 
situation. This brought with it an aggravation of an- 
other evil ; for when Latude was unable to approach 
the wicket, the keeper flung in his bread, and gave 
him no soup. Scurvy of the most inveterate kind at 
length attacked him, his limbs were swelled and black- 
ened, his gums became spongy, and Ins* teeth loose, 
and he could no longer masticate the bread. For 
three days he lay without sustenance, voiceless and 
moveless, and he was just on the point of expiring, 
when he was conveyed to the infirmary. The infir- 
mary was a loathsome place, little better than a char- 
nel-house, but the medical aid which he obtained there 
restored him, after a struggle of many months, to a 
tolerable state of health. 

On his recovery he was placed in a decent apart- 
ment. He did not, however, long enjoy it. Having 
attempted to present a petition to a princess of the 
house of Bouillon, who came to see the Bicetre, he 
was punished by being thrust into a dungeon more 
horrible than that which he had previously inhabited. 
HU own words will best describe what he underwent. 
“ I was,” says he, “ still enduring a physical torture 
which 1 had experienced before, though never to so cruel 
and dangerous an extent. After having triumphed 
over so many disasters, and vanquished so many ene- 
mies by my unshaken constancy, I was on the point 
of yielding to the intolerable pain occasioned by the 
vermin which infested my person. My dungeon was 
totally dark, my eye-sight was nearly extinguished, 
and I tried in vain tc deliver myself from the myriads 
of these noxious animals that assailed me at once ; the 
dreadful irritation made me tear my flesh with my 
teeth and nails, until my whole body became covered 
with ulcers; insects generated in the wounds, and 
literally devoured ~ne alive. It was impossible to sleep : 
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I was driven mad with agony, my sufferings tirere draw- 
ing to a close, and death in its most horrid shape 
awaited me.” 

Gloomy a9 appearances were, the dawn of a brighter 
day was at hand. A providential occurrence, which 
seemed calculated to destroy his last hope, was the 
cause of his redemption. In 1781, the President de 
Gourgue visited the Bicetre, heard the story ofLatude, 
desired that the captive would draw up a memorial, 
and promised to exert himself in his behalf. Latude 
wrote the memorial, and intrusted it to a ..careless 
messenger, who dropped it in the street. The packet 
was found by a young female, Madame Legros, who 
carried on in a humble way the business of a mercer, 
and whose husband was a private teacher. The enve- 
lope being torn by lying in the wet, and the seal 
broken, she looked at the contents, which were signed 
“ Masers de Latude, a prisoner during thirty-two 
years, at the Bastile, at Vincennes, and at the Bicetre, 
where he is confined on bread and water, in a dungeon 
ten feet under ground.” 

The gentle heart of Madame Legros was shocked 
at the idea of the protracted agony which the prisoner 
must have suffered. After she had taken a copy of 
the memorial, her husband, who participated in her 
feelings, carried it to the president. But the magis- 
trate had been deceived by the falsehood, that the 
captive was a dangerous incurable lunatic, and he ad- 
vised them to desist from efforts which must be fruit- 
less. Madame Legros, however, who had much good 
sense and acuteness, would not believe that the captive 
was mad ; she again read the memorial attentively, 
and could perceive in it no indication of disordered 
intellect. She was firmly convinced that he was the 
victim of persecution, and she resolved to devote her 
time and her faculties to his deliverance. Never, per- 
haps, vas the sublime of benevolence so fully displayed 
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as by this glorious woman, whose image ought to have 
been handed down to posterity by the painter's and 
the sculptors hand. In the course of her philan- 
thropic struggles, she had to endure calumny and 
severe privations, she was reduced to sell her orna- 
ments and part of her furniture, and lo subsist on hard 
and scanty fare, yet she never paused for a moment 
from the pursuit of her object, never uttered a sen- 
tence of regret that she had engaged in it. Iler hus- 
band, too, though less personally active, has the merit 
of having entirely coincided with her in opinion, and 
aided her as far as he had the power. 

It is delightful to know that her noble labours were 
crowned with success. Her toils, and the result of 
them, are thus summed up by Latude, who has also 
narrated them at great length. “ Being thoroughly 
convinced of my innocence, she resolved to attempt 
my liberation ; she succeeded, after occupying three 
years in unparalleled efforts, and unwearied perse- 
verance. Every feeling heart will be deeply moved 
at the recital of the means she emploj^ed, and the 
difficulties she surmounted. Without relations, friends, 
fortune, or assistance, she undertook everything, and 
shrank from no danger and no fatigue. She pene- 
trated to the levees of ministers, and forced her way to 
the presence of the great ; she spoke with the natural 
eloquence of truth, and falsehood fled before her 
words. They excited her hopes and extinguished 
them, received her with kindness and repulsed her 
rudely ; she reiterated her petitions, and returned a 
hundred times to th attack, emboldened by defeat it- 
self. The friends her virtues had created trembled 
for her liberty, even for her life. She resisted all 
their entreaties, disregarded their remonstrances, and 
continued to plead the cause of humanity. When 
seven months pregnant, she went on foot to Ver. 
sailles, in the midst of winter ; she returned lome 
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exhausted with fatigue and worn out with disappoint- 
ment ; she worked more than half the night to obtain 
subsistence for the following day, and then repaired 
again to Versailles. At the expiration of eighteen 
months, she visited me in my dungeon, and commu- 
nicated her efforts and her hopes. For the first time 
I saw my generous protectress ; I became acquainted 
with her exertions, and I poured forth my gratitude in 
her presence. She redoubled her anxiety, and resolved 
to brave everything. Often, on the same day, she 
has gone to Montmartre to visit her infant, which was 
placed there at nurse, and then came to the Bicetrc to 
console me and inform me of her progress. At last, 
after three years, she triumphed, and procured my 
liberty I” 

In the first instance, the boon of liberty could not 
be said to be more than half granted , Latudc being 
ordered to fix his abode at Montagnac, and not to 
leave the town without the permission of the police 
officer of the district. As his fortune was entirely 
lost, a miserable pension of four hundred livres (about 
£16) was assigned for his subsistence. By the re- 
newed exertions of Madame Legros, however, the 
decree of exile was rescinded, and he was allowed to 
remain at Paris, on condition of his never appearing 
in the coffee-houses, on the public walks, or in any 
place of public amusement. The government might 
well he ashamed that such a living proof of its injustice 
should be contemplated by the people. 

It was on the 24th of March, 1784, that Latude 
emerged into the world, from which he had for five- 
and-thirty years been secluded. He and his noble- 
minded benefactress were, for a considerable time, 
objects of general curiosity. Happily, that curiosity 
did not end in barren pity and wonder, but proved 
beneficial to those who excited it. A subscription was 
raised, by which two annuities, each of 300 livres, 
f f 2 
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were purchased, one for Latude, the other for his de- 
liverer. Two other pensions, of 600 livrcs and 100 
crowns, were soon after granted by individuals to 
Madame Legros, and the Montyon "gold medal, an- 
nually given as the prize of virtue, was unanimously 
adjudged to her by the French Academy. The income 
of Latude also obtained some increase ; Ibut it was not 
till 1793 that it received any addition of importance; 
in that year he brought an action against the heirs of 
the Marchioness do Pompadour, and heavy damages 
were awarded to him. Notwithstanding the severe 
shocks his frame had undergone, ithc existence of 
Latude was protracted till 1805, when he died at the 
age of eighty. 


CHAPTER XII. 

f 

Reign of Louis XYI. — Enormous number of Lettrcs de Cachet is- 
sued in two reigns — William Dcbure the elder — Blaizot im- 
prisoned for obeying the King — Pchsecri — Prisoners fiorn St. 
Domingo — Bnssot — Linguet — Duvcinct — TlieCount de Paiade* 
— The affair of the Diamond Necklace — The Countess de la 
Motte — Cardinal do Rohan — Cagliostro — Marquis dc Sade — 
Revcillon takes shelter in the Bastilc — Attack and capture of 
the Bustilc by the Parisians — Conclusion. 

The reign of Louis XV., which, as far as regarded 
himself, was every way inglorious, was protracted to 
the length of fifty-nine years ; a duration which has 
rarely been equalled. Popular enthusiasm, or rather 
popular folly — the terms are often synonymous — at one 
time conferred on him the title of “ the Well-beloved 
he lived to be sincerely hated, and he died unlamented, 
except by such of his flatterers and parasites as feared 
that they would be cast off by a new monarch. Of 
the enormous amount of private misery which, during 
the period of his sway, he must have inflicted, in 
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exercising* only one attribute of his despotism, some 
idea may be formed, from the circumstance of more 
than 150,000 lettres de mchet having* been issued 
while he occupied the throne ; an arfnual average of 
more than 2500. How many wives, parents, chil- 
dren, must have been yearly driven to despair by this 
atrocious tyranny ! Though it is certain that the pri- 
soners were not all treated with the same brutality as 
Masers de Latude, the mass of suffering must, never- 
theless, have been more than can be contemplated 
without a shudder by any one who is not dead to the 
feelings of humanity. 

In 1774, Louis XVI. ascended the throne. He 
was a perfect contrast to his predecessor. In his 
manners there was little of the dignity of a sovereign, 
and he was deficient in firmness and penetration ; but, 
pure in morals, kind in heart, and ho T «*st in principle, 
he was unfeignedly desirous to do justice to his people, 
and to contribute to their welfare. Yet, so difficult* is 
it to uproot a long- established abuse, and such is the 
power of ministers and men in office, that, even under 
the government of this well-meaning king, no fewer 
than 14,000 lettres de cachet are said to have been 
granted in the fifteen years which elapsed between the 
accession of Louis and the meeting of the States 
General. 

The very first instances which I shall bring forward 
of the use made of lettres de cachet , in this reign, will 
afford proof of the unprincipled and arbitrary spirit of 
the men who held authority. We commence with 
William Debure the elder, one of the most eminent 
and intelligent of the Parisian booksellers. The 
family of the Debures carried on, from father to son, 
the same business in Paris, for nearly two centuries. 
The subject of this sketch was in habits of intimacy 
with the most distinguished literary characters. His 
catalogues of celebrated libraries, to the number of 
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forty-three, are much esteemed. At the time of his 
decease, in 1820, when he was eighty-six, he was the 
oldest bookseller in France, and was considered as the 
patriarch of bibliography. It was in 1778 that he was 
sent to the Bastile. In 1777, the Council of State 
thought proper to issue an ordinance, decreeing that 
the term of copyright should not in luture extend 
beyond the time which was required to defray the 
expense of publishing. The Council followed this up 
by another ordinance, authorizing the sale of pirated 
editions, on payment of a stamp duty. These acts, 
equally absurd and unjust, were, in fact, licenses to 
commit robbery upon authors and publishers, for the 
benefit of the treasury, which shared the spoil with the 
robbers. Dcbure then held in his company the place 
of syndic, which seems to be analogous to that of 
master in our stationers’ company. To him fell the 
task of stamping the pirated works. Well knowing 
that a great number of booksellers would inevitably be 
ruined by the new law, or rather violation of law, 
which the Council had promulgated, Debure declined 
to comply with it, and desired that he nng ht be allowed 
to resign. His resignation was not ajjflpted, and he 
was thrice summoned to proceed to Ttie stamping of 
the spurious books ; and in each instance the significant 

hint was thrown out, “ Stamp, or if you do not .” 

Debure remained immovable, and he was at length 
committed to the Bastile. The ministers, however, 
either became ashamed of their conduct, or, which is 
more probable, were overruled by the monarch ; for, 
in the course of a few days, he recovered his liberty. 

Another bookseller is said to have been punished 
in the same manner, for the extraordinary offence of 
executing, in the way of trade, an order which was 
given to him by his sovereign. Suspecting that his 
ministers kept him in ignorance of the sentiments and 
wishes of the people, Louis determined to obtain some 
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knowledge of them from another quarter. To peruse 
the various political pamphlets of the day seemed to 
him the best mode of accomplishing his purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, he directed a bookseller, named Blaizot, to 
send them regularly and secretly to a certain place, 
whence they were to be conveyed to him. This was 
done for about two months. Alarmed to find the king 
.possessed of so much information, upon subjects with 
which they had believed him to be unacquainted, the 
ministers set to work to discover the source of it. Either 
Blaizot’s imprudence, or the activity of their spies, 
soon made them masters of the secret. The luckless 
bookseller was speedily taught that there was an influ- 
ence behind the throne which was greater than the 
throne itself. The Bastilc received him. This auda- 
cious act is attributed to the Baron de Breteuil; of 
whom, however, it is but justice to date, that he is 
said to have liberated many prisoners, and much ame- 
liorated the prison discipline. But he was at times 
harsh and impetuous, and may, perhaps, on this occa- 
sion, have yielded to passion, or to the wish of his 
colleagues. Surprised by the customary supply of 
pamphlets being abruptly stopped, Louis inquired into 
the cause of it, and was equally astonished and indig- 
nant to find that Blaizot had been lodged in the Bas- 
tile, by virtue of one of those laconic billets which were 
signed Louis, and countersigned by a cabinet minister. 
Blaizot was instantly released, and the Baron de Bre- 
teuil was reprimanded, in the severest language, by his 
offended master. 

That Breteuil, highly aristocratic in his principles, 
and believing the established order of things to be per- 
fection itself, should consider it as a matter of course 
to silence all opponents by means of the Bastile, can 
excite no wonder ; but, if a minister who sprang from 
the people, a republican by birth, and a professed 
friend of reform, could punish by imprisonment a man 
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who ventured to criticise his measures, we must wonder 
indeed I Yet, if M. Linguet was not misinformed, 
such a case did actually happen. He tells us that, 
while he was in the Bastile, there was in the prison a 
captive named Pelisseri, who had been three years in 
confinement, and whose sole crime was that he had 
made some remarks on the financial operations of M. 
Necker. The story is not probable. With some im- 
portant faults, the minister had many virtues, and 
certainly had nothing cruel in his nature. It is very 
likely that the captivity of Pelisseri was the work of 
some secret enemy, who hated both him and Necker, 
and doubly gratified his vindictive feelings, by incar- 
cerating the one and calumniating the other. 

The agents of the French government in the colo- 
nies seem not to have been backward iq. following the 
example of tyranny which was set to them by their 
superiors at home. In one instance, a governor of St. 
Dcrmingo, who had quarrelled with all the members of 
a court of justice, adopted a summary mode of pro- 
ceeding against them. He shipped the whole of them, 
and sent them off to France as criminals. On their 
arrival they were placed in the Bastile, and kept 
separate from each other ; and in this painful situation 
they remained for eight months. They were at length 
pronounced innocent, and were conveyed back to 
St. Domingo; but they received not the slightest 
compensation for more than a year’s endurance of 
bodily and mental suffering. 

The Bastile receive* 5 , in September, 1780, a man 
whose talents were more worthy of praise than his 
temper. This was Simon Nicholas Henry Linguet, 
a native of Rheims, who was born in 1736. He was 
learned, acute, and eloquent both in speech and 
writing; but paradoxical, changeful, suspicious, vio- 
lent, and wrong-headed. At the age of sixteen, he 
gained the three highest University prizes. After 
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having visited^ Poland with the Duke of Deux Ponts, 
and Portugal with the Prince de Beauveau, he com- 
menced his literary career by a History of the Times 
of Alexander the Great. Disappointed by D’Alem- 
bert, in his wish to obtain a seat in the French 
Academy, he became an inveterate enemy of D’Alem- 
bert, and the party which was called the philosophical. 
His works succeeded each other with uncommon 
rapidity: the most remarkable of those which he 
published at this period are, the History of the Revo- 
lutions of the Roman Empire, and the Theory of 
Civil Laws. Both these works, which in many 
respects have great merit, excited a loud clamour, 
especially the latter, by the leaning which they mani- 
fest towards despotism. Linguet had soon reason to 
change his opyiion on this subject. 

The literary labours of Linguet flight seem suf- 
ficient to occupy all his time; but the fact was not so. 
He was all the while a barrister in extensive practice. 
In splendid eloquence, and in the successful manage- 
ment of causes, he had few if any rivals. He boasted 
that he never lost more than two causes, “and those,” 
said he, “ I had a strong inclination to lose.” It was 
mainly by his efforts that the obnoxious Duke d'Ai- 
guillon escaped from deserved punishment. The duke 
proved ungrateful, and his irritated counsellor wrote 
him word tha{ he had “ stolen him from the scaffold,'* 
and that, if the peer did not do what was right with 
regard to his advocate, “ he would keep him hanging 
for ten years at the point of his pen.” D'Aiguillon 
thought it prudent to yield, but he took care to avenge 
himself in the end. The lucrative career of Linguet, 
as a barrister, was suddenly brought to a close by his 
brethren of the bar, some of whom envied his superior 
gains, and all of whom had been irritated by his 
violent and sarcastic language. They refused to plead 
with him, and the parliament sanctioned this reso- 
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lution, and expunged his name from the roll of 
counsellors. 

Shut out from forensic honours and emoluments, 
Linguet devoted .himself to literature and politics. 
He began to publish a journal in 1774, but, in 1776, 
it was suppressed by the minister Manrepas. Ap- 
prehensive for his liberty, he quitted France, and 
successively resided in Switzerland, Holland, and 
England. It was in 1777, while he was in exile, that 
he established his well-known work, the Political, 
Civil, and Literary Annals of the Eighteenth Century, 
which forms nineteen volumes. The Count de Ver- 
gennes gave him permission to return to France ; but 
scarcely had he availed himself of it ere he was 
shut up in the Bastile, where he continued for above 
two years. On his release, he settled at Brussels, 
and gained the good-will of the emperor Joseph, 
which, however, he soon lost, by espousing the party 
of*the Belgian revolutionists. In 1791, he returned 
to France. During the reign of terror, he withdrew 
into retirement. He was, however, unable to elude 
the vigilance of the Jacobins; he was sent by them 
before the revolutionary tribunal, which, without 
suffering him to make any defence, condemned him 
to death, and he was accordingly executed in the 
summer of 1794. 

While Linguet was in the Bastile, one of his oppo- 
nents was sharing the same fate, though for a much 
shorter term. Duvernet, an ecclesiastic, published a 
pamphlet, anonymously , in 1781, in which he indulged 
his wit at the expense of Linguet, D’Espremcnil, and 
other well-known characters. This he might have 
done with impunity ; but he also attacked the govern- 
ment; and the government, in return, sent him to the 
Bastile for three weeks, to learn prudence. The 
lesson was thrown away upon him ; for, soon after his 
ulutc, he \uituicd to animadAcrt upon the conduct 
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of the Count de Maurepas, and was again lodged in 
the Bastile. Ilis confinement lasted longer than in 
the first instance; and he availed himself of this com- 
pulsory leisure to write a life of Voltaire. The minister 
of police detained the manuscript ; but the work, 
nevertheless, found its way into print in 178b, and 
had such an extensive sale, that the French bishops 
took the alarm, and commissioned the keeper of the 
seals to complain to the king. Louis XVI., however, 
replied, “ I will not meddle with this affair ; if 
Duvernet is wrong, let him be refuted, — that is the 
business of the bishops.” The author afterwards 
enlarged and remodelled his work ; but he died in 
1796, the year before the new edition was published. 

Another prisoner, who was also contemporary with 
Linguet in the Bastile, was an individual of mysterious 
origin and conduct, who ought to h«' c found a place 
in an English prison rather than in a French one. 
This was a person who assumed the title of the Count 
de Parades. lie himself claimed to be descended from 
an ancient Spanish family of the same name ; some 
affirmed him to be the natural son of a Count de 
Parades ; but he was generally believed to be of far 
humbler origin, the offspring of a pastry-cook named 
Richard, who resided at Phalsburg. Of his early life 
nothing is known ; it is at the age of twenty-five that 
we find him entering on his public career ; and, by 
some means or other, he contrived to procure an ex- 
tremely flattering reception at the French court. Fear- 
ing that he was too old to attain elevated rank in the 
military profession, he looked about for another road 
to fortune, and thought he had found it in adopting 
the perilous and undignified occupation of a spy. 
France was at that period secretly preparing for hosti- 
lities against England, the revolt of the British Ame- 
rican colonies seeming to afford her a favourable 
opportunity of taking vengeance for the defeats ^ind 
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disgrace which she had suffered in the seven years* 
war. Deeming this an excellent opportunity to bring 
himself forward, Parades voluntarily visited England, 
where he gathered some valuable information relative 
to our arsenals, ports, and naval and military esta- 
blishments. The memorial which, on his return, he 
presented to Sartine, the French minister of marine, 
was so much approved of, that he was despatched to 
procure further particular*. Pie was so successful in 
his inquiries, that he was regularly engaged af a spy 
by Sartine, and was profusely supplied with the means 
to purchase the services of British traitors. Parades 
was not idle ; he bribed highly, and, if his own asser- 
tion may be credited, he found no difficulty in cor- 
rupting many clerks and officers of an inferior class. 
Though he may have exaggerated in this respect, there 
can be no doubt that there were too many base-minded 
wretches who were willing to sell their country. This 
taet is established by the circumstances which came 
out on the trial of La Motto, his less fortunate suc- 
cessor. Parades reconnoitred all the English and 
Irish ports. In a part of his journeys he was accom- 
panied by an officer of engineers, and they were seve- 
ral times in the utmost danger of being discovered. 
For the purpose of keeping up an intercourse with the 
French ministry, he fitted out a vessel, and had a re- 
gular establishment of messengers ; the vessel served 
the double purpose of trading and conveying his de- 
spatches. Many of thc^ommunications which he made 
were highly important ; he complains, in his memoirs, 
that some of them, which would have enabled France 
to strike fatal blows, wePe unaccountably neglected. 
One of his projects was to set fire to the British fleet 
in the harbour of Portsmouth. His services were not 
unrewarded ; he was pensioned, and appointed a colonel 
of cavalry. In the short time that he had been acting 
his. part, he had also contrived to amass about 
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£35,000 by speculations in commerce and the funds, 
and perhaps by pocketing a heavy per centage on the 
remittances from the French ministry. Nearly 
£30,000 was sent to him by his employers, and it is 
obvious that, as to the disbursement of it, they could 
have no check whatever upon him. It was with a 
scheme for seizing upon Plymouth that he closed his 
career as a spy. In that port he either had, or pro- 
tended^ to have emissaries, and to have corrupted a 
serjeant and several soldiers of the feeble garrison. Il 
'was in pursuance of this plan that D'Orvillicrs, with 
the combined French and Spanish squadrons, consist- 
ing of sixty-five sail, entered the Channel. It is no- 
torious that Plymouth was then in an extremely im- 
perfect state of defence, and would have been much 
endangered by a vigorous attack. Fortunately, how- 
ever, H’Orvilliers, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Parades, declined to make an attempt upon the place. 
Parades now visited France, and immediately received 
instructions to return to England; but, before he 
could depart, his adventurous occupation was brought 
to an abrupt close. lie is said to have been suspected 
of playing the Janus-faced traitor, equally bribed by 
England and by France. The suspicion, though na- 
tural, was probably unjust, and may have been 
prompted by the friends of those officers whom he had 
accused of missing favourable opportunities. He was 
committed to the Bastile in April 1780, and was not 
liberated till April 1781. Hr was allowed to have 
what books he pleased, to carry on a free correspond- 
ence, and to be visited by his friends. The presumptions 
against him could not havc4>een strong ; if they had 
been so, he would have been rigorously treated, and 
permanently confined. For three years after he was 
set free, Parades continued to press the government 
for the payment of £25,000, which he asserted to be 
due to him. The war, however, had exhausted the 
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French treasury, and he consequently solicited in vain. 
In 1784 he sailed to St. Domingo, where he had pur- 
chased an estate, and he died there in the course of the 
following year. 

lie who appears next on the list of captives was a 
man — if indeed the name of man is not misapplied to 
him — whose crimes were of so dark a dye that to 
imprison him for them was unjust, soMy because it 
was nothing less than assisting him to evade the 
punishment which justice would have inflicted on 
him. This abandoned individual has been correctly 
described, by a French writer, as “ the profound villain 
named the Marquis do Sade, who, by his atrocious 
examples, and his equally horrible writings, proved 
himself to be the apostle of every crime, — of assassin- 
ation, of poisoning, — and the enemy of all social order; 
this monster spent great part of his life in prison, and 
was twenty times saved from the scaffold by his title 
of marquis.” 

The Marquis de Sade, who was descended from an 
ancient family of the Comtat Venaissin, was born at 
Paris, in 1740. He embraced the military profession, 
and served in all the German campaigns of the seven 
3 r ears’ war. In 1766, he married an amiable and 
virtuous woman, to whom he proved a perpetual source 
of wretchedness. A sense of duty induced her, for a 
considerable period, to aid in extricating him from the 
difficulties in which he involved himself, but she was 
finally obliged to give Hkn up. In the same year that' 
he was united to her, one of his infamous adventures 
caused him to be imprisoned and exiled ; and no sooner 
was he allowed to ret ri> to Paris than he took an 
actress into keeping, carried her to Provence, and in- 
troduced her as his wife to the gentry around his man- 
sion. These, however, were merely the venial offences 
of Sade. His criminality took a far higher flight. In 
1778, he would have fallen a victim to the justice of 
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his country, for horrible cruelty to a female, had he 
not been snatched from it by a lettre de cachet , which 
confined him for a time at Saumur, whence he was 
removed to Picrre-Encise. 

This danger did not operate as a warning to him. 
At Marseilles, in 1772, in company with his valet, who 
was the companion of his debaucheries, he acted in 
such a manner that the parliament of Aix prosecuted 
him and his servant, and ultimately pronounced them 
guilty of unnatural acts and of poisoning; the persons 
poisoned are said to have been two loose women, to 
whom they administered stimulants of the most danger- 
ous kind. Sade took flight, but was seized in Savoy 
by the king of Sardinia, and sent to the castle of 
Miolans. He made his escape from the castle, and 
concealed himself in Paris, where, in 1777, he was 
discovered, and sent to Vincennes. lie escaped, was 
retaken, was lodged again at Vincennes, and was treated 
with great rigour for two years. In 1734, he was 
transferred to the Bastile. • 

At Vincennes and the Bastile he wrote the earliest 
of those works which alone would suffice to brand his 
name with indelible infamy. It is truly said of them, 
that “ everything the most monstrous and revolting, 
that can be dreamt by the most frenzied, obscene, and 
sanguinary imagination, seems to be combined in these 
works, the mere conception of which ought to be 
looked upon as a crime against social order." Sade 
was a voluminous writer, and produced many other 
works, plays, romances, verses, and miscellanies, which 
have never seen the light 

At the Bastile, but a short time before the attack 
on it, he quarrelled with the governor, and, by means 
of a sort of speaking trumpet, harangued the pas- 
sengers in St. Anthony's Street, and endeavoured to 
excite them to arms. For this he was sent off to 
Charenton. In 1790, the decree of the National 
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Assembly, which liberated all the victims of lettres 
des cachet, put an end to his imprisonment, after it had 
continued* for thirteen years. Sade was a partisan 
of ihe revolution, in its worst aspect; but even the 
revolutionists of 1793 shrank from contact with so 
foul a being. Me was arrested by them, and for 

nearly a year was an inmate of various prisons. 

After this, he remained at large till the reins of go- 
vernment were assumed by Napoleon. The First 
Consul put a stop, in 1801, to the publication of 

Sade’s works, and sent him to St. Pelagic ; from 

that prison he was removed to Charenton, in 1803, 
and there he spent his days till the close of his dis- 
honoured existence in 1814, when he was seventy- 
five years of age. To the very last his detestable 
doctrines and habits experienced not the slightest 
change. 

One of the most eminent of the French revolu- 
tionists, from whom a considerable party took its 
denomination, wafs among the latest prisoners of the 
Bastile. John Peter Brissot was born in 1754, at 
the village of Ouarville, near Chartres, where his 
father, who was a pastry-cook in Chartres, had a 
trifling property. It was from his native place, the 
name of which he anglicised, that he afterwards 
styled himself Brissot de Warville. He received a 
good education, and, as he also read with great 
avidity, he accumulated a large stock of miscellaneous 
but undigested knowledge. In the English language 
he acquired a proficiency which was unusual among 
Frenchmen at that p riod, and his study of it con- 
tributed powerfully to give his sentiments a republi- 
can tinge ; for he dwelt with delight on the characters 
of the great men who withstood the tyranny of 
Charles the First. Brissot was placed in an attor- 
ney’s office at Paris * and it is a curious circumstance, 
that one of his fellow-clerks wa9 Robespierre, who 
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afterwards became his deadly political foe. In two 
years Brissot got tired of legal drudgery, and deter- 
mined to look to literature for subsistence. His 
first essay was a satire, which he subsequently owned 
to contain much injustice, and for which he narrowly 
escaped being lodged in the Bastile. A pamphlet 
which he published attracted the notice of Swinton, 
an Englishman, a man utterly devoid of honourable 
feelings, who engaged him to superintend the re- 
printing of the Courrier de l’Europc, at Boulogne. 
This engagement was soon terminated ; and Brissot, 
who had received two hundred pounds on his father’s 
death, purchased the necessary titles for practising at 
the bar. The money thus laid out was thrown away, 
he being soon compelled to resign all hope of suc- 
ceeding as an advocate. His next scheme, of the 
success of which he did not allow himself to doubt, 
w r as to establish, in the British capit.d, a Lyceum, 
which was to serve as a point of union to literary- 
men of all countries, and was to carry on a universal 
correspondence with them, and to issue a periodical 
work for the more wide diffusion of English literature. 
As might have been foreseen, this magnificent institu- 
tion, of which he was of course to be the presiding 
genius, proved to be nothing more than an abortion. 
Instead of reaping fame and profit from the periodical, 
Brissot found that no one would buy it, and he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned by the printer. Having, how- 
ever, contrived to get free, he returned penniless to 
France in 1784, where another prison was ready to 
receive him. Merely, it is said, because he had spoken 
lightly of the works of D'Aguesseau, he was sent to 
the Bastile. Others attribute his imprisonment to the 
malice of his inveterate and unprincipled enemy Mor- 
ande, who accused him of having written a libel, en- 
titled le Diable a Quatre, which was from the pen of 
the Marquis de Felleport. Through the influence of 
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Madame de Genlis, Brissot was released at the expira- 
tion of two months. This visit to the Bastile was not 
calculated to diminish his republican fervour. That 
fervour was no doubt much increased by his visit to 
the United States, whither he went early in 1788, and 
whence he returned in the following year. 

Brissot, on his return, threw himself with all his 
heart and soul into the Revolution. His mind was 
heated by the reading of ancient and modern writers, 
who have held up republican heroes to our admiration, 
and it wa3 irritated by wrongs which arbitrary power 
had inflicted ; and he rashly and illogically concluded, 
that under a monarchy it was impossible for liberty 
to exist. Such was "the case, also, with many of the 
talented, eloquent, and warm-hearted men who, acting 
in concert with him, were known by the title of 
Brissotins and Girondists. No one who has atten- 
tively perused the numerous documents relative to the 
French revolution can deny that, at a moment when, 
according to their own confession, there was not a 
handful of republicans in France, the Brissotins had 
determined to subvert the monarchical government and 
establish their favourite system. It is as certain, too, 
that they were not delicate in the choice of means, and 
that truth was not allowed to stand in the way of their 
designs. Believing a republican order of things to be 
the perfection of human wisdom, they seem to have 
thought that, " to do a great right, they might do a 
little wrong." They were soon taught by woeful ex- 
perience that the strict rule of right can never be 
violated without dai.ger; and that, however good his 
intentions may be, he who does a little wrong opens 
the way for the commission of the worst of crimes. 

Brissot was elected a member of the Parisian Com- 
mon Council, an assembly which, in less than four 
years, bccamednfrmous for its ferocious and sanguinary 
proceedings. It must have been gratifying to his feel- 
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ings, that one of the first acts which it fell to his lot to 
perform, was to receive the keys of the Bastile. He now 
established a newspaper called the French Patriot, in 
which he made daily violent attacks on the monarch, 
the ministers, and all the institutions of the state. It 
was he who, in conjunction with Laclos, after the 
flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes, drew up the peti- 
tion which called on the Constituent Assembly to de- 
pose the king, and which gave rise to a riot that 
cost some blood. At the period when the election of 
members to the Legislative Assembly was going 
forward, the court exerted itself to prevent him from 
being chosen a representative. Its misdirected efforts, 
however, as was the case in many other instances, 
only produced a diametrically opposite effect to that 
which was intended ; the attention of the electors was 
directed to Brissot, and he was unanimously returned 
as one of the Parisian members. 

Brissot w r as nominated a member of the diplomatic 
committee, and its reports were almost uniformly 
drawn up by him. It was principally by his exertions 
that a war was brought about with Austria ; his pur- 
pose in producing that war was to forward the de- 
throning of the king. In the Legislative Assembly 
he, for a while, enjoyed great popularity, and lie 
availed himself of it to batter in breach the tottering 
fabric of the monarchy. But the Jacobins, mean- 
while, with Robespierre at their head, all animated by 
a deadly hatred of Brissot and his friends, were gradu- 
ally gaining influence ; and, in proportion as they 
won over the populace and the most hot-headed of the 
legislators, the power of Brissot declined. For a 
moment he meditated making common cause with the 
constitutional royalists, in order to avert the disastrous 
consequences which he began to dread would ensue, 
in case the Jacobins should triumph. The plan, how- 
ever, was abandoned. In the revolution of the 10th 
G G 2 
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of August he did not participate ; Danton was the 
prime mover in that transaction. The department of 
the Eure deputed Brissot to the convention ; and 
thenceforth, with a few exceptions, his conduct was 
prudent and moderate. From the moment that he 
and his friends took their seats, they were daily and 
furiously assailed by the Jacobins. They maintained 
the contest for several months, but they were finally 
overthrown, and the majority of them perished on 
the scaffold. Brissot was put to death on the 31st 
of October, 1793, and met his fate as calmly as 
though he had only been ascending the tribune to 
read a report to his late colleagues. The few tears 
which he shed during his imprisonment were not for 
himself, they were wrung from him by the .agonizing 
thought that he must leave a beloved wife and children 
in a state of destitution. 

The last prisoners that remain to be noticed, owed 
fcheir residence in the Bastilo to an affair which ex- 
cited the public attention in an extraordinary degree, 
and contributed greatly to render the Queen of 
France an object of suspicion and unpopularity. 
This was the affair of the diamond necklace, in 
which the principal part was played by the Countess 
de la Motte. The countess, and a brother and 
sister, were descendants of Henry de St. Uemi, a 
natural son of Henry II., but her family had been 
reduced to beggary. The three children, two of 
whom she had found asking alms, were taken under 
the protection of the Marchioness of Boulainvilliers, 
who charitably broug.it them up at her own expense. 
D’Hozier, the eminent genealogist, having ascer- 
tained that they really sprang from the house of 
Valois, the Duke of Brancas presented to the queen 
a memorial in their favour, and a small pension was 
in consequence gr’nted to each of them. 

Jn 1780, Jane, the eldest, married the Count de 
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la Motte, who was one of the guards of the Count 
d’Artois. Their united resources being exceedingly 
scanty, the Countess looked about for the means of 
improving them at the cost of some dupe. She had 
a prepossessing appearance, fluency of speech, .and 
considerable talents for intrigue, masked by a sem- 
blance of openness and candour. The personage 
whom she selected to try her experiment on, was the 
Cardinal Prince de Rohan, Bishop of Strasburgh, 
who was then in his fiftieth year. Rohan, thoflgh a 
bishop and a cardinal, did not think it necessary to 
assume even the appearance of decorum and virtue. 
He was weak, vain, dissolute, presumptuous, and ex- 
travagant. For a long time he had been in great 
disfavour with Maria Antoiuetta, the Queen of 
France. She, as well as her mother, the Empress 
Queen, had been disgusted by his unseemly conduct, 
some years before this, while he was ambassador at 
Vienna, and the queen's disgust was heightened by 
his indiscreet language respecting her, and by the 
insulting manner in which lie had spoken of her 
mother, in a letter to the Duke d’Aiguillon. She, 
however, did not interfere to prevent his obtaining 
several ill-deserved appointments from the govern- 
ment, but she manifested her fesentment by refusing 
to admit him into her presence, and by expressing 
her unbounded contempt of him. 

Rohan was in despair at not being admitted into 
the society of the queen. All that he enjoyed seemed 
worthless , while he was denied that privilege. It 
was on this egregious weakness that Madame de 
la Motte founded her hopes of success. The de- 
• ceiver acted her part with much skill ; she gradually 
led the besotted cardinal to believe that she had ac- 
quired the queen's entire confidence, and could exer- 
cise great influence over her. She was, therefore, 
obviously the fittest person to bring about the recon- 
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ciliation for which he was so eager. The countess 
readily undertook to be the mediator. Week after 
week she deluded him by tales of her pleadings to the 
queen, and of the slow but sure progress that she 
made in restoring him to the royal favour. At last 
he was told, that though the quten had forgiven him, 
there were reasons why she could not alter her be- 
haviour towards him at court, and that all intercourse 
between them must be carried on through the me- 
dium of Madame dc la Mottc. Billets, forged by a 
M. Villette, now began to be addressed to him in her 
Majesty’s name ; twice the writer requested a loan 
from Rohan, and the request was granted by the de- 
lighted dupe. To lure him on still further, he was 
informed, that Maria Antoinctta would admit him to 
an interview at night, in the Bois du Boulogne. To 
play this character, a lady of easy virtue, named 
d’Oliva, whose person and voice resembled the 
queen's, was tutored by La Motte. The cardinal 
saw her for 3, moment, and was in raptures, but he 
had not time to express them before the nocturnal 
farce was put an end to, by a preconcerted interrup- 
tion. This last fraud having raised the infatuation 
of the cardinal to the highest pitch, measures were 
taken to turn his folly to advantage. There was in 
the hands of Boehmcr and Bossange,the court jewellers, 
a splendid diamond necklace, valued at 1,800,000 
francs, which the queen had recently declined to 
purchase, on the ground that it was too expensive. 
It was this rich prize which La Motte had in view. 
To get possession of it, she made Rohan her tool ; 
she succeeded in making him believe — for his fund of 
credulity appears to have been inexhaustible — that 
the queen was extremely desirous to be mistress of 
the necklace ; but that, as she did not choose to be 
seen in the affair, she wished him to negotiate for 
her, and to purchase it on his own credit. A forged 
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authority, from Maria Antoinetta, was produced, in 
support of this fiction. Rohan rushed blindly into 
the snare ; he bought the necklace, giving for it four 
bills, payable at intervals of six months, which the 
jewellers consented to receive, on his showing them 
the paper authorizing him to treat with them. Ano- 
ther forged document, bearing the queen's signature, 
enabled Madame de la Motte to get the necklace into 
her own possession. Her husband is said to have 
been immediately sent off to London, to dispose of a 
part of the diamonds. 

When the first bill became due, it was dishonoured, 
for Rohan had no money, and had relied upon re- 
ceiving the amount from the queen. The alarmed 
jewellers hastened to the palace, to remonstrate with 
her majesty on the subject. The queen was indig- 
nant and astonished at the story which they told. 
Cardinal de Rohan, the Countess de ia Motte, and 
some others, were arrested, and conveyed to the 
Bastile. The parliament was charged with the trial 
of the prisoners. The trial was not brought to a 
conclusion till the 3 1st of May, 1786. Rohan was 
acquitted, but Madame de la Motte was sentenced to 
make the amende honorable , to be branded on both 
shoulders, and publicly whipped, and be confined for 
the rest of her days in the prison of the Salpetriere. 
Villette, the forger, and d’Etionville, his accomplice, 
were condemned to the galleys for life. After having 
undergone the ignominious part of her sentence, the 
countess contrived to escape, and joined her husband 
in London, where she died in 1791. 

Rohan, though acquitted, was compelled by the 
king’ to resign the office of high almoner, and the 
Order of the Holy Ghost, and was exiled to one of 
his abbeys. In the early part of the Revolution, he 
for a short time seemed friendly to it ; but, his aris- 
tocratic feelings soon getting the upper hand, he be^ 
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came one of its most inveterate enemies, and strained 
every nerve to forward the designs of the emigrants. 
He died in Germany, in 1803. 

Besides La Motte and Rohan, there were committed 
to the Bastile some subordinate actors in the affair of 
the diamond necklace, and also a singular adventurer, 
who was known to the world under the title of Count 
Cagliostro. The count himself, while he threw a veil 
of mystery over his birth, appeared to claim an 
oriental and illustrious origin ; but his enemies assert 
that his real name was Joseph Balsamo, and that he 
was the son of poor parents at Palermo, where he 
was born in 1743. They represent him, too, as a 
degraded being, sometimes living by the sale of 
chemical compositions, sometimes by swindling, and, 
still more frequently, by the prostitution of a hand- 
some wife. Yet it is certain that, in his travels over 
the largest portion of Europe, he gained the esteem 
and confidence of many distinguished characters. 
That he was a man of talents is undeniable ; his 
person and manners were attractive, he was ac- 
quainted with most of the European and Asiatic 
languages, his knowledge is said to have been exten- 
sive, and he had a powerful flow’ of eloquence. 
Where he procured the funds, by which he kept up 
the appearance of a man of distinction, it would not be 
easy to ascertain. He w T as intimate with Cardinal 
dc ltohan, who had sought his friendship, and this* 
intimacy was the cause of his being incarcerated, on 
suspicion of being an accomplice of the cardinal. 
He was acquitted b, the parliament. Cagliostro 
subsequently spent tw r o years in England, whence he 
passed into Italy. At Rome, his wanderings were 
brought to a close; he was arrested in 1791, and 
sent to the castle of St. Angelo, on a charge of 
■having established a masonic lodge, and written a 
seditious, heretical, and blasphemous work, entitled 
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Egyptian Masonry. He was condemned to death, 
but for this penalty the Pope substituted perpetual 
imprisonment. He is believed to have died in con- 
finement in 1795. 

The long catalogue of captives is now exhausted ; 
ruin impends over the fortress in which they spent 
their solitary and mournful hours ; but, before its 
doom is sealed, we must see it changing its character, 
and becoming, for the first time, a place of refuge to 
a persecuted individual. In April 1789, at a period 
when the minds of all Frenchmen were in a state of 
fermentation, and when, like the ground-swell, which 
announces a coming tempest, popular outbreaks were 
happening in various quarters, there occurred a riot 
of a very serious nature in the suburb of St. Antoine. 
Revcillon, a man of good character, who had himself 
risen from the working class, was the i.erson against 
whom the fury of the mob was directed. lie was a 
paper-hanging manufacturer, and employed three 
hundred men. The charge against him, which was 
calumniously made by an abbe, who was in his debt, 
was, that he had declared bread to be not yet dear 
enough, and expressed a hope that hunger would 
compel the workmen to labour for half their present 
wages. The thoughtless multitude, always too ready 
to credit such slanders, immediately determined to 
take summary vengeance on him ; the first step of 
the rioters was to hang him in effigy. On the first 
day they were prevented from going further, but on 
the following day, they returned to the charge with 
increased numbers and means of offence. lteveillon’s 
house and manufactory were plundered of everything 
that w r as portable, and were then burned to the ground. 
It was not till the mischief was completed, that the 
troops arrived. They seem to have thought it ne- 
cessary to atone for their extraordinary delay by ex- 
traordinary severity ; a furious contest ensued, and 
between four and five hundred of the rioters are said 
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to have been slaughtered on the spot. Each of the 
political parties accused its rival of having, for sinister 
purposes, been the planner of this sanguinary scene. 
In the midst of the confusion, Reveillon was so for- 
tunate as to escape from the mob, and he sought for 
shelter in the Bastile, where, during a whole month, 
he deemed it prudent to remain. 

In little more than three months after the destruc- 
tion of Reveillon’s establishment, the storm of popular 
anger, which had long been gathering in the capital, 
hurst forth with irresistible violence, and shook to its 
very basis the throne of France. Matters were, in- 
deed, come to a crisis, between the royalist and the 
reforming parties. The court seemed resolved to 
commit the question to the decision of the sword ; a 
formidable force, consisting chiefly of foreign troops, 
was accumulated around the metropolis; and the 
language held by some of the courtiers and ministers 
was of the most sanguinary kind. The Baron de 
Breteuil did not hesitate to say, “ If it should be 
necessary to burn Paris, it shall be burned, and the 
inhabitants decimated : desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies/’ To dissolve the National As- 
sembly by force, and to consign to the scaffold its 
most distinguished members, were among the remedies 
which this political Sangrado designed to administer 
for the purpose of checking the disease. 

As a preliminary to the projected operations, the 
ministry of M. Neckcr was abruptly broken up, and 
another was formed, composed of men notorious for 
their hostility to the i .ghts of the people. It was a 
sufficient indication of u hat was intended, that Necker, 
Montmorin, De la Lezarne, De Puysegur, and De 
St. Priest, were replaced by Breteuil, Broglie, De la 
Vauguyon, and others of the same stamp. Necker 
was ordered to qui 4- the kingdom, and to keep his 
departure a profound secret. 
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The dismissed minister obeyed the order so strictly 
that not even his daughter knew of his setting out ; 
but the ridiculous silence which was required of him 
was of no avail. On the following day, which was 
Sunday, the 12th of July, it was known at Paris that 
the favourite of the people was expelled from office, 
and was leaving the country. All the citizens were 
instantly in alarm. Groups assembled in every street, 
and more than ten thousand persons were soon congre- 
gated at the Palais Royal. Every one was enraged, 
but no one know what to propose, till Camille Des- 
moulins ascended a table, in the Palais Royal, and 
exhorted his hearers to take up arms ; he then plucked 
a green leaf, which he put into his liat., as a rallying- 
sign, and the symbol of hope. His example was uni- 
versally followed. The crowd now proceeded to a 
waxwork museum, took from it the bn 4s of Necker 
and the Duke of Orleans, covered them with crape, 
carried them in procession through the streets, and 
compelled the passengers to take off their hats. Near 
the place Vendome, they were assailed by a detach- 
ment of the Royal German regiment, and several 
persons were wounded. The Germans were, how- 
ever, repulsed. At the place de Louis XV. there was 
another contest. They were charged by the dragoons 
of the Prince de Lambesc, who dispersed them, and 
killed a soldier of the French guards, and one of the 
bearers of the busts. The prince himself, a brutal 
character, followed some of them into the garden of 
the Tuileries, sabring indiscriminately the fugitives 
and those w ho were walking ; among those who fell 
beneath his hand were a female and an aged man. 
The multitude rallied, and chairs, stones, and every- 
thing that could be converted into a weapon, w r as 
employed against the dragoons, who were finally com- 
pelled to fly. By this time the French guards, who 
were confined in their barracks, because they favoured 
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the people, had learned the death of their comrade. 
It was impossible to restrain their rage ; they broke 
out, fired on the Royal German regiment, and then 
took post to cover the multitude from further attack. 
Some of the Swiss regiments were ordered to reduce 
them to obedience, but they refused to obey; and it 
was thus rendered obvious, that the cour* had fatally 
miscalculated in relying upon the army for support. 

During that night, and the whole of the succeeding 
day, Paris was like a hive about to send forth a swarm. 
In the course of the night, the most disorderly part 
of the populace burned the custom-houses at the bar- 
riers, and plundered the gunsmiths’ shops. Weapons 
of every kind, and of all ages and countries, were 
eagerly sought for and brought into use. In the 
morning, the electors met at the town-hall to decide 
upon the steps which ought to be taken. It was 
manifest that they had nothing to expect from the 
leniency of the court ; it was, in fact, understood that 
Paris was to be attacked on seven points in the even- 
ing of the 14th, and it was therefore absolutely neces- 
sary to provide the means of defence. In a few' hours 
a plan was matured and proclaimed, for arraying forty- 
eight thousand Parisian militia. The alarm-bells were 
kept incessantly ringing throughout Paris! and drums 
were beating in every street, to summon the inhabitants 
to their posts. The scanty supply of arms was the most 
serious obstacle which the citizens had to overcome. 
To remove it in part, pikes were fabricated, fifty 
thousand of which were distributed within six-and- 
thirty hours. Fortunately, it was discovered that 
there was a large quantity of arms at the Hotel des 
Invalidcs ; these were immediately seized upon, and 
thus 28,000 muskets, besides sabres and some cannon, 
were obtained. Sufficient pow 7 der was procured, and 
hundreds of men we-c occupied in casting balls. 

The position of the Bastile, interrupting the com- 
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munication between various parts of the capital, and 
commanding a considerable portion of the city, was a 
cause of much embarrassment to the citizens. M. dc 
Launey had received instructions to defend his post 
to the last extremity, lie was provided with ample 
means, as far as regarded ammunition and arms ; for 
he had on the ramparts fifteen cannon, and twelve 
wall-pieces, each of which carried a ball of a pound 
and a half; he had .also plenty of shot, 15,000 cart- 
ridges, and 31,000 pounds of powder. Besides these, 
there were, on the summit of the building, six cart- 
loads of paving-stones, bars of iron, and other missiles, 
to hurl on an approaching enemy, when the cannon 
could’ no longer reach him. But, with unaccount- 
able negligence, no magazine of provisions had been 
formed ; there was not food enough m the place to 
last for twenty-four hours. The garrison consisted 
of 32 Swiss and 82 invalids. 

It is certain that the Committee of Electors, sitting 
at the town-hall, did not entertain any idea of re- 
ducing the Bastile by arms. A sort of neutrality was 
the most for which they hoped. That this is the fact, 
is proved by their having twice sent a deputation to 
the governor, calling on him to admit a detachment of 
the Parisian militia, to act in conjunction with the gar- 
rison. The ground on which they claimed this admis- 
sion was, that the city ought to have a control over any 
military force which was stationed within its limits. 
To such a proposal the governor could not accede 
without perilling his head. 

A M. Thuriot was now sent, by the district of St. 
Louis de la Culture, to desire that the cannon might 
bo removed from the towers. De Launey replied that 
this could not be done without the king s orders, but 
that he would withdraw them from the embrasures to 
prevent their appearance from exciting alarm. Thuriot 
was permitted to ascend to the summit of the fortress, 
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that he might be enabled to report to those who sent 
him the real state of things, and he availed himself of 
this permission to exhort the •soldiers to surrender. 
This they refused to do, but they unanimously and 
solemnly promised that they would not be the first to 
fire. 

But though the Committee of Electors was not dis- 
posed to engage in hostilities which seemed likely to 
be both fruitless and dangerous, there were others, who 
were more daring, and some, perhaps, who were aware 
that the garrison had no provisions, and little inclina- 
tion to fight. From various parts, but especially from 
the suburb of St. Antoine, an enormous multitude, 
with every variety of weapon, hurried to the fortress, 
shouting “ YVe will have the Bastilc ! down with the 
troops !” Two of them boldly ascended the roof of 
the guard-house, and with axes broke the chains of the 
great drawbridge. The throng then pressed into the 
court, and advanced towards the second bridge, firing 
all the while upon the garrison. The latter replied 
with such effect, that the assailants w r cre driven back ; 
but they placed themselves under shelter, whence they 
kept up an incessant discharge of musketry. 

A despatch to the governor, informing him that suc- 
cour was at hand, having been intercepted by the 
committee, that body sent a third deputation to pre- 
vail on him to admit the Parisian forces. It reached 
the outer court, and was invited to enter the place by 
some officers of the garrison ; but either it mistook the 
meaning of the invitation, or was intimidated by the 
scene of carnage, for it retired without fulfilling its 
mission. The firing was recommenced by the people, 
and was answered with deadly effect by their antago- 
nists. Three waggon-loads of straw were now brought 
in and set on fire, to burn the buildings near the 
fortress ; but they were so unskilfully managed, that 
they proved obstacles to the besiegers, who were com- 
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pelled to remove them. While they were thus em- 
ployed, they received a discharge of grape-shot from 
the only cannon which the garrison fired during the 
conflict. 

The French guards now arrived with four pieces of 
cannon, to take a part in the attack. The sight of this 
reinforcement entirely depressed the spirits of the 
besieged, which had already begun to sink. Thev 
called on their commander to capitulate. Antici- 
pating, no doubt, the fate which was reserved for him, 
he is said to have seized a lighted match, intending to 
apply it to the powder-magazine. A large portion of 
the neighbourhood would have been destroyed with the 
Bastile, had not two non-commissioned officers repel- 
led him with their bayonets from the dangerous spot. 
A white handkerchief was hoisted on one of the 
towers as a flag of truce, and a parle\ was beaten by 
the drums of the invalids. These signs were un- 
noticed for a considerable time by the besiegers, who 
continued their fire. At length, finding that all was 
silent in the Bastile, they advanced towards the last 
drawbridge, and called to the garrison to let it down. 
A Swiss officer looked through a loop-hole, and requir- 
ed that his comrades should be allowed to march out 
with the honours of war. That being refused, he de- 
clared that they were willing to submit, on condition 
of not being massacred. “ Let down the bridge, and 
nothing shall happen to you,” was the reply. On this 
assurance, the governor gave up the key of the bridge, 
and the conquerors entered in triumph. 

A vast majority of the assailants were undoubtedly 
brave and honourable’ men ; but there were among 
them numbers of the most infamous of mankind ; men 
who lent their aid in tumults only that they might 
gratify their love of plunder and blood. To these de- 
graded wretches must be attributed the cruelties which 
sullied the victory. No sooner was the day won, than 
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they began to gratify their diabolical propensities. 
Their first achievement was to attempt to throw into 
the flames a young girl, whom they found in a fainting 
fit, and supposed to be the’governor’s daughter. She 
was, however, saved by one of the Parisian volunteers. 
Others were less happy. The unfortunate Dc Launey 
was massacred on his way to the town-hall, after 
having received innumerable sword and bayonet stabs 
from the savages around him. Five of ins officers 
were put to death in an almost equally barbarous man- 
ner. 

The loss of the besiegers was eighty-three killed 
on the spot, fifteen who died afterwards, thirteen 
crippled, and sixty wounded. 

In the Bastile there were found only seven prison- 
ers ; four of them had forged bills to an immense* 
amount, two were insane, and the last, the Count de 
Solange, had been confined at the request of his father 
for dissipated conduct. 

The Bastile soon ceased to exist. It was demolished 
by order of the civic authorities of Paris ; and, when 
the demolition was completed, a grand ball was given 
on the levelled space. The capture and downfall of 
this obnoxious fabric were hailed with delight by the 
friends of liberty in every part of the globe, and they 
long furnished a favourite and fertile theme for moral- 
ists, orators, and poets. 


T IE END. 
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